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WALL ST. SKY LINE DOMINATED BY HUGE TRUST COMPANY BUILDINGS 

How the center of New York’s financial district will look when the new 

Equitable Trust Company building is completed. The low building in the 

foreground is the office of J. P. Morgan & Company, and diagonally across the 
street is the home of the Bankers Trust Company. 
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SUMMONS TO AMERICAN STATESMANSHIP 


“POLITICAL ISOLATION’? AND QUEST FOR WORLD PEACE 


ESPITE tragic reverse and fluctuat- 
ing tides in the affairs of men and 
nations, the world moves onward, 
slowly hut inevitably to more 

hopeful and enlightened objectives. The 
prospect may appear gloomy and dubious 
at times; the trail despairingly tortuous. 
Civilization may seem to falter, to wear but 
a thin veneer which shrivels into dust when 
cultured nations succumb to fratricidal pas- 
sions and revert to tribal warfare. The 
years that immediately followed the end of 
hostilities in Europe but served to cast 
more baneful light upon desolate wastes, 
the abysmal depths of political and racial 
hatreds and upon newly risen spectres of 
revolutionary conspiracy. 

To envisage the great changes that have 
ensued and which have become more pal- 
pable and distinct during the past year, is 
to realize that the Old World has not only 
escaped from the toils, but has gained new 
stature. It is striding toward higher con- 
ceptions and improved standards in all that 
pertains to social, political and economic 
advancement. 

The croak of misanthrope and the dis- 
trustful barking of “irreconcilables” at 
Washington, notwithstanding, the League 
of Nations has taken root and has come to 
stay as an established institution of inter- 
national faith and conciliation. Giving ac- 
cent and substance to the yearnings of the 


masses, the Court of International Arbitra- 
tion at the Hague, stands forth as a beacon, 
illuminating the path to a new day of en- 
during peace, when reason, justice and good 
will surely wield the sceptre. 

Out of the cruel travail and costly sac- 
rifices of the war there has been born the 
“Locarno spirit” as a restraint upon selfish 
nationalism and treacherous diplomacy. 
Military despotism will never again dare to 
show its spiked helmet. Wherever the form 
of imperialism survives it has become but a 
hollow mockery, and has been stripped of 
all but its glittering baubles. Hard lessons 
taught by post-war inflations are being 
translated into improved monetary and 
fiscal systems. Indeed, government every- 
where has or is rapidly becoming responsive 
to that great creed voiceu by Lincoln on 
the field at Gettysburg, “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

The day will come and may not be far 
distant when the awakened conscience of 
the American people will rebuke a hesitant 
administration at Washington and deliver a 
mandate pledging this government to align 
itself actively with aspirations for inter- 
national accord and arbitration which have 
been crystallized in the organization of the 
League of Nations and the Court of Inter- 
national Arbitration. Elihu Root truly 
deserved the title of “First Citizen of the 
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Republic” when he recently received the 
Wilson award and administered a stern 
rebuke against the policy of isolation in 
foreign affairs which obtains at Washington. 

There may be some latent political wis- 
dom in withholding allegiance to the League 
of Nations until such time as European 
powers have given more convincing proof of 
their sincerity and honest intentions. But 
upon no ground of national expediency or of 
traditional policy can this administration 
be condoned for its failure to enter heartily 
and with acceptable reservations into mem- 
bership with the Tribunal at the Hague. 

So far as domestic politics and economy 
are concerned the Coolidge administration 
has acquitted itself in a manner worthy of 
endorsement. In international matters, 
however, the Coolidge philosophy has been 
colorless, lacking in virility and unsym- 
pathetic to American ideals and character. 
When Charles E. Hughes was Secretary of 
State he was not deterred by official re- 
straints from giving voice to more vibrant 
hopes of cooperation, and for adherence to 
the World Court. 


VULNERABLE FRONTIERS IN 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


MAZING and unfathomed changes 
have taken place in the economic 

life of this country. While beckoning 
to still greater achievements they incur also 
hazards and unaccustomed responsibilities. 
Year-end balance sheets reveal volume of 
production and velocity of trade never be- 
fore equaled in the business and financial 
history of this or any other country. 
Wedded in the past to business cycles and 
belief in prov erbial fat and lean years, it is 
not surprising that the grand choral of 1927 
predictions should leaven sanguine hopes 
with notes of caution and even of warning. 
Those who stand upon the frontiers know 
full well that if elements of stability and 
permanence in our prosperity are to endure, 
the determination does not rest upon pas- 
sive faith in a bountiful Providence. 

More than ever before the sound progress 
and material welfare of our people depends 
upon the wise and skillful husbanding of 
banking and credit resources. Too often 
bankers are engrossed in daily routine to 
the detriment of broader claims and 
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essentials that affect not only their own 
institutions, but also the communities in 
which they live and the nation as a 
whole. Business, industry and commerce 
have derived their greatest stimulus 
from the release of bank credits and a 
more intrepid spirit which arises from 
the conviction that reserves can be fully 
employed and that the Federal Reserve 
System has forever banished the danger of 
money panics. Many bankers, however, 
seem to forget that the Federal Reserve 
has not done away with the possibility or 
danger of “credit panics.”” To ignore the 
potent responsibilities that attach to loan- 
ing power, to granting of credits, under- 
writing of great volume of new securities 
and the employment of billions of liquid 
capital, is to lend encouragement to the 
foreboding that we are dwelling in a fool’s 
paradise from which there must come a rude 
awakening. 

Fundamentally, the banking situation is 
sound and legitimate business may be 
assured of ample accommodation. But the 
point of saturation has doubtless been 
reached in tying up bank reserves and 
investments, in col- 
lateral loans, real estate mortgages and in 
financing installment paper. The growth 
of investment assets bears watching. 

Attention was recently directed in these 
pages to the decrease in paper held by na- 
tional and state banks which is available for 
rediscount with the Federal Reserve banks. 
Recent statements by Benjamin Anderson, 
economist of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, confirm this tendency. He 
shows that the percentage of loans and 
investments of the national banks of the 
country, which can be taken to Federal 
Reserve banks for rediscount has declined 
from 37.5 per cent on June 30, 1923, to 
30.98 per cent on June 30, 1926, and for 
country banks in New York State from 
31.59 per cent to 24.22 per cent. Such 
figures should teach prudence to bankers in 
giving attention to reserve position. The 
responsibility of the banker becomes very 
real in considering the extent to which com- 
petitive use of surplus bank credit con- 
tributes to overcapitalization of business, 
to overproduction in industry and building, 
to extravagance in public expenditure and 
in sustaining undue expansion of installment 
selling. 


credits in long-term 
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VICTORY FOR McFADDEN BILL, 
MINUS HULL AMENDMENTS 


RGENT need of more constructive 
leadership, and coordination in the 

conduct of American banking is 
brought home by the continued heavy toll 
of bank failures during 1926, the bitter 
conflict raging over branch banking, serious 
defections from membership in the Federal 
Reserve System, the deadlock over the 
McFadden bill, and threats of opposition to 
rechartering of Federal Reserve banks. 
The most vital issue is that of granting new 
Reserve charters. Necessity for immediate 
action at this session of Congress is in- 
dicated by the menacing opposition from 
insurrectionary sources. 

At this writing, enactment of the Mc- 
Fadden Bill, minus the Hull amendments, 
is practicaiiy assured at this session of Con- 
gress. The House on January 25th, rejected 
the Hull amendments by a vote of 228 to 166, 
and accepted provisions for indeterminate 
charters for the Federal Reserve System by a 
vote of 228 to 92. This action calls for Senate 
concurrence and validates branch banking 
for national banks in sanctioning states. 
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Whatever weaknesses have developed in 
the Federal Reserve System, they are not of 
sufficient importance to justify delay. The 
invaluable services rendered by the Federal 
Reserve banks in financing the war, in meet- 
ing the exigencies of post-war deflation, 
in contributing to improved banking prac- 
tice, domestic exchange, “par collections,” 
and in imparting safety to business and 
banking, outweigh any minor defects. 

Signs are not wanting as regards more 
concerted action among bankers to improve 
banking standards, and eliminate conditions 
which admit of so many bank failures. 
Bradstreet’s places the number of banking 
suspensions during 1926 at 772, embracing 
590 state banks, 108 national banks, 44 
savings banks, 18 trust companies and 12 
private banks, with estimated total lia- 
bilities of $266,077,400 and indicated assets 
of $198,728,804. This raises suspensions 
during the past six years to nearly 3,000. 

Various reasons are assigned for such a 
lamentable exhibit, including ‘‘hang-overs”’ 
from the last deflation period in the agricul- 
tural states. But the prime reason is just 
bad management and the fact that the 
country is “overbanked.” 


INAUGURATION OF TRANSATLANTIC RADIOPHONE SERVICE 
President Gifford of the American Telegraph and Telephone Company formally opens con- 
versations with London, England, over the new radiophone which carries the human voice 
across the broad reaches of the Atlantic Ocean 
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TAX REFUNDS PAID TO TRUST 
ESTATES 


UMEROUS estates and beneficiaries 

of trust estates were named in the 
long list of individuals and corpora- 

tions, recently transmitted by Secretary 
Mellon to.Congress, to whom the Govern- 
ment owed refunds for illegal tax collec- 
tions. During the period from July, 1917 
to September 30, 1926 the Federal Govern- 
ment has refunded $721,646,000 to income 
taxpayers, both individual and corporate, 
where Overpayments were made or claims 
were allowed on the basis of court decisions 
and Bureau rulings. During the fiscal year 
of 1926 alone such remissions were made 
to 287,000 individuals and corporations. 
These facts and figures must impress upon 
corporate fiduciaries the duty which they 
owe in the administration and settlement of 
estates to exercise vigilance in order to 
assure beneficiaries the tax refunds to which 
they are entitled. Most of the established 


trust companies and banks are duly cog- 
nizant of their responsibility in this respect 
and very rarely default in either paying 
taxes under protest where there is question 


of assessment or possibility of refund in 
disputed cases. The opportunity exists, 
however, for trust companies to enhance the 
selling quality of trust service by devising 
a system, or as a New York tax expert 
characterizes it ‘an organized memory” 
whereby rights are safeguarded and where 
settled or closed estates remain accessible 
to tax refunds. The great sums refunded 
by the Federal Government suggests that 
estates are not finally closed because 
of final payment of estate tax or completion 
of administration. Frequent Bureau rul- 
ings, court decisions and reversals by the 
Board of Tax Appeals emphasize this fact. 
Millions of dollars are also lost by tax- 
payers because of their failure to exercise 
legal rights under the interest provisions 
of Revenue Acts since 1921. Under these 
provisions the Treasury is authorized to 
pay interest on credits and refunds. Large 
amounts are now being paid taxpayers under 
a decision by the United States Supreme 
Court in Girard Trust Company vs. United 
States, decided last March, which upset a 
Treasury interpretation as to meaning of 
the words “the date of such allowances” 
embraced in the interest provision, 
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FLORIDA LOSES APPEAL 
AGAINST FEDERAL 
ESTATE TAX 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
States has denied the appeal of the 
State of Florida for leave to file a 
bill of complaint to restrain the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner from levying taxes upon its 
citizens under the Federal Estate Tax pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1926. This 
attack upon the constitutionality of the 
Federal Estate Tax and especially the pro- 
visions which allow a credit up to 80 per 
cent for inheritance or estate taxes paid to 
any state, has attracted wide attention in 
legal as well as fiduciary circles. Interest 
was stimulated by the fact that Florida 
adopted a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the imposition of inheritance taxes, 
raising a constitutional issue as to the right 
of the Federal Government to levy estate 
taxes upon the citizens of any state which 
by its own constitution granted immunity 
to its citizens from inheritance taxes. The 
attack centered upon the premise that the 
80 per cent credit allowance in the Federal 
Estate Tax was designed by Congress to 
coerce the states into adopting uniform 
inheritance or estate tax laws and indirectly 
to render nugatory the Florida prohibition 
as affording asylum to wealthy tax-dodgers 
seeking escape from inheritance taxes. 

Justice Sutherland, who rendered the 
ruling of the Supreme Court, indulges in 
“obiter dictum” observations which will 
certainly not go without dispute among 
authorities on constitutional law. Refer- 
ring to the Federal Estate Tax, he says: 

“The act is a law of the United States 
made in pursuance of the Constitution and, 
therefore, the supreme law of the land, the 
Constitution or the laws of the States to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Whenever the Con- 
stitutional powers of the Federal Government 
and those of the States come into conflict, the 
latter must yield.” 

The State of Florida, through its Attor- 
ney General, based its appeal on the follow- 
ing grounds: that the state is directly 
injured because the imposition of the Fed- 
eral tax, in the absence of a state tax which 
may be credited, caused the withdrawal of 
property from the state and loss of subjects 
of taxation; that the citizens of the state 
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are injured in such a way that the state 
may sue in their behalf parens patriae; 
that the sovereign rights of the state had 
been invaded and that the credit provision 
was an attempt to coerce or penalize the 
state. 

The Supreme Court held that the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax was a rightful exercise of 
Federal taxing power and following the 
decision of the Supreme Court in respect 
to preceding Act of 1916, in the case of 
New York Trust Company vs. Eisner, must 
be held constitutional. If it interferes 
with the exercise of state taxing powers or 
has the effect of removing property from 
its reach, such contingencies afford no 
ground for judicial relief. Likewise the 
argument that the Federal tax is not uni- 
form is held untenable because: ‘“‘Congress 
cannot accommodate its legislation to the 
conflicting of dissimilar laws of the states 
* * all that the constitution requires is that 
the law shall be uniform in the sense that by 
its provisions the rule of liability shall be 
alike in all parts of the United States.” 

Following the decision a bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Fletcher of Florida to 
remove the estate tax provisions from the 
Revenue Law, which is not likely to be a 
subject of legislation at this short session 
of Congress. Forces are being mobilized, 


however, to bring about ultimate repeal of 
the Federal Estate Tax law. 


CarL T. SCHUNEMAN OF ST. PAauL RECEIVES COMMISSION 
FROM SECRETARY MELLON AS ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
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THE LAWYER’S BEST FRIEND 
4% HE late Jay Gould doubtless quali- 


H fied as one of “the lawyer’s best 
= friends,” when he drew up his will 
and passed on his immense estate to his kin 
and progeny. The endless and costly 
litigation, the family feuds and heartaches 
which have attended the administration 
and the actions of individual trustees these 
many years since Jay Gould died in 1892, 
would have provided virile material for 
the pen of Charles Dickens in furnishing a 
story similar to that of Jarndyce and Jarn- 
dyce. 

The pity of it is that a study of the liti- 
gious trial of the Jay Gould estate, like so 
many others in the same category, reveals 
that all such costly proceedings, delays 
and disappointment could have been 
avoided if the testator had availed himself 
of responsible trust company service. The 
records prove that there is hardly a large 
fortune where beneficiaries and individuals 
have been appointed executors or trustees, 
that trouble has not ensued and the residues 
of such estates have been sadly reduced, 
whereas trust company administration 
almost invariably shows enhancement of 
principal and income as well as expeditious 
settlement. 

No less than fifty-five lawyers were 
recently represented at a hearing before 
Referee James A. O’Gorman in New York, 
clamoring for their fees. Their 
claims aggregate to more than 
$2,000,000. Their demands upset 
promise of an early settlement 
based upon a compromise which 
called for restoration of about 
$20,000,000 to the six trust funds 
established by Jay Gould for his 
heirs, the money to be paid by 
the four of those children who 
were trustees at the time of alleged 
irregularities which have been 
ventilated for years in the courts. 
The settlement is held up pending 
a determination by the court 
whether lawyers’ claims shall be 
included as part of the compro- 
mise settlement. 

These claims are exclusive of 
large legal fees already paid in the 
course of litigation. 
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BANK LOANS ON ADJUSTED 
SERVICE CERTIFICATES 
ANKS and trust companies, besieged 

with applications from war veterans 

to extend loans on adjusted compen- 
sation certificates, are relieved to learn that 
bills have been introduced in Congress, bear- 
ing President Coolidge’s approval, to enable 
the Veterans’ Bureau to make direct loans 
on such certificates. Assurance is also 
forthcoming from the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the Veterans’ Bureau has a 
$400,000,000 reserve fund for the redemp- 
tion of such certificates and that the gov- 
ernment will speedily make good to banks 
and trust companies any loss on certificate 
loans. Federal Reserve authorities are like- 
wise cooperating to simplify technicalities. 
Difficulties encountered by war veterans 
in negotiating loans on their certificates, 
since January 1, when the loan provisions 
of the Adjusted Compensation Act of 1924 
went into effect, have not been due to any 
reluctance on the part of banks generally to 
extend such accommodation. The troubles 
were principally due to lack of proper 
identification, and because banks were not 
equipped to handle such unaccustomed busi- 
ness. Whatever criticism may attach to 


such loans as a compromise ‘‘war bonus”’ 


measure, whereby Congress passed the 
burden of cash payments on to banks and 
trust companies, the general attitude of 
banks and trust companies is to deal 
generously with veterans. Moreover, these 
certificates are readily discountable at the 
Federal Reserve banks, and aside from a 
little extra work or “free service,”’ the banks 


lose nothing and gain in good will. 
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ANNUAL TRUST BANQUET 
AND CONFERENCE 

Advance reservations indicate a_ record 
attendance at the sixteenth annual Trust 
Company Banquet to be held on the evening 
of February \7th at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel under the auspices of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers 
Association. Edward J. Fox, president of 
the Trust Company Division, will preside. 
The eighth annual Mid-Winter Trust Com- 
pany Conference will be held February 16, 
17 and 18 at the Waldorf. Addresses and 
discussion will embrace important and prac- 
tical phases of trust company service. 


WORLDWIDE EXPANSION 
OF TRUST COMPANIES 


HE principles of corporate trustee- 
x ship are worldwide and universal in 

their application as evidenced by the 
growth and increasing popularity of trust 
companies in nearly all civilized countries. 
In England, the stronghold of individual 
trusteeship and of the personal solicitor, 
the Parliament last year broadened the 
powers of corporate fiduciaries and thus 
encouraging the valuable services rendered 
by the big stock banks which operate 
affiliated trust companies. In practically 
all of the British dominions the idea of 
corporate trusteeship has taken firm root. 
In Canada the trust companies have mul- 
tiplied rapidly and fifty-seven reporting 
companies show total trust assets under 
administration of $1,168,195,000, with 
twenty-five other companies exercising legit- 
imate trust powers. In Australia there are 
a number of strong trust companies as well 
as in South Africa and New Zealand. 

Trust company organization has gained 
remarkable ascendency in the Far East, 
where the American prototype is largely 
accepted as the model. In Japan the laws 
governing trust companies were completely 
revised in 1923 and there are today thirty- 
five trust companies which exert a potent 
influence in the financial and banking oper- 
ations of that country. In various coun- 
tries of continental Europe trust functions 
are performed by most of the large banks 
and in some instances by auxiliary corpo- 
rations. Deserving of mention also is the 
success of European branches established 
by some of the leading trust companies of 
New York. 
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LEGISLATION AT ALBANY 


BED ent sess will be renewed at the pres- 
ent session of the New York State 

legislature to secure enactment of 
amendments admitting public utility and 
certain types of railroad equipment notes as 
legal investment for savings banks and trust 
funds. It is also planned to introduce a 
revised bill, meeting the objections indicated 
by the Governor last year, to validate 
funded life insurance trusts in New York 
by modification of the statutes against 
perpetuities. 
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MODEL RECIPROCAL DEATH 
TAX EXEMPTION LAW 


T is urged upon trust companies and 
banks, as fiduciaries, to get behind 
the movement in the various states 
where legislatures are now in session to 
promote amendments providing for recip- 
rocal exemption of inheritance taxes on in- 
tangible personal property, comprising 
stocks and bonds, of non-resident de- 
cedents. Satisfactory results have been 
obtained by those states which are already 
upon the reciprocal basis, namely, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, as well as other 
states which do not tax the intangibles of 
non-resident decedents. The advantages 
of such reciprocal exemption have been 
further emphasized by the agreement be- 
tween the various states upon similar forms, 
affidavits and waivers which provide a 
“short cut” toward eliminating the evils 
arising from multiple inheritance taxation. 
Latest advices are to the effect that 
amendatory legislation, such as suggested, 
has been introduced in sixteen state legis- 
latures and that a considerable number of 
additional states will be enrolled before the 
legislative season is concluded. Actual 
statistics of revenues show that the states 
which adopt the reciprocal idea have little 
to sacrifice in the way of tax income, whereas 
their citizens have much to gain. 

At the recent Philadelphia conference of 
the National Committee on Inheritance 
Taxation, a model Succession and Estate 
Tax Law was recommended which embodied 
the following provision for reciprocal death 
tax exemption, as adaptable to all the states: 

“The tax imposed by this act in respect of 
personal property (except tangible personal 
property having an actual situs in this state) 
shall not be payable (a) if the transferrer at 





the time of his death was a resident of a 
state or territory of the United States, or 
of any foreign country, which at the time 


of his death did not impose a transfer tar 
or death tax of any character in respect of 
property of residents of this state (except 
tangible personal property having an actual 
situs in such state or territory or foreign 
country), or, (b) if the laws of the state, 
territory or country of residence of the trans- 
ferrer at the time of his death contained a 
reciprocal exemption provision under which 
non-residents erempted from 


mere 


transfer 
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tares or death taxes of every character in 
respect of personal property (except tangible 
personal property having an actual situs 
therein), provided the state, territory or 
country of residence of such non-residents 
allowed a similar exemption to residents of 
the state, territory or country of residence 
of such transferrer. For the purposes of 
this the District of Columbia and 
possessions of the United States shall be con- 
sidered territories of the United States.” 


section 


The total income derived by all the states 
now taxing in one form or another the in- 
tangible personal property of non-resident 
decedents, does not exceed $10,000,000 a 
year. The added burdens of cost of ad- 
ministration, because of the operation of 
such tax laws, is far greater than the amount 
of tax revenue. The courts, notably in the 
Frick case, have affirmed as a definite tax- 
ing policy that the tangible personal prop- 
erty of a decedent may be taxed only once 
and then only in the state where it has its 
actual situs. The reciprocal movement de- 
serves nationwide support. 





OwEN D. YOUNG 


Chairman of the Board of the General Electric Company 
and associated with Vice-President Charles G. Dawes in 
the establishment of the “Dawes Plan,’’ who has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Mr. Young will assume the duties relin- 
quished by former Federal Reserve Agent, Pierre Jay, 
who has become a member of the Transfer Committee 
under the Dawes Plan 
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OBLIGATORY CHARGE 
FOR SAFEKEEPING 
OF SECURITIES 


N THE December issue of Trus1 
COMPANIES comment was made on 
the problem confronting banks and 
trust companies in connection with the 
gratuitous safekeeping of customers’ secur- 
ities and the practice of country banks in 
dumping such securities as well as their own 
holdings on their city correspondents. 
This free service is one of the legacies of the 
Liberty Loan campaigns and since then 
such gratuitous safekeeping has spread to 
all types of securities, involving expense 
and labor to banks without any return, 
It is interesting to note that the Chicago 
Clearing House, on December 24, adopted 
a new regulation making it obligatory upon 
all member and affiliated banks and trust 
companies to charge for safekeeping of 
securities and establishing a schedule of 
charges. 


In view of the fact that such charge is 
justified and should become recognized 
and established practice throughout the 
country, the regulation and schedule of 
charges adopted by the Chicago Clearing 
House is herewith quoted in full: 

“On and after January 1, 1927, no member 
of this Association and no bank or trust 
company affiliated with this Association, 
shall hold for safekeeping or as custodian 
any securities in which said member bank 
or trust company has no interest, exceeding 
in face value the sum of $5,000 (or in the 
case of stock having no par value exceed- 
ing 100 shares), belonging to any bank, indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation, for a longer 
period than three months without making 
a charge for the same for the full period 
held at per annum rates, in 
with the following schedule: 

“A”? on mortgages, and on bonds and 
corporate notes, or obligations of similar 
imports, one dollar per thousand face value 
on the first $1,000,000 and seventy-five 
cents per thousand on the excess over 
$1,000,000. 

“B” on stocks fifty cents per $1,000 face 
value, and five cents per share on no par 
stocks, up to and including $1,000,000 par 
value; on the next $1,000,000, 37% cents 
and 334 cents respectively; on the next 


accordance 


$1,000,000, and upwards 25 cents and 2% 
cents respectively. 

“Where a charge of $125.00 in any one 
calendar month, or at that rate, shall have 
been made by any member or affiliated 
member of this Association to any bank, 
individual, firm or corporation for the safe- 
keeping or custodianship of securities fur- 
ther charges for said month to such bank, 
individual, firm or corporation shall be dis- 
cretionary. 

“Where obligations having a maturity of 
no more than twelve months are left with 
a bank for the purpose of collection and 
credit to a depositor’s account, charges shall 
be discretionary. 

“Charges on securities held for the account 
of charitable organizations shall be discre- 
tionary, but in no case less than one-half 
of the regular rates specified in this rule. 

“Charges on securities, other than United 
States Government bonds, notes and cer- 
tificates, sold by the safekeeping bank or 
trust company and held for the account of 
the purchaser shall be discretionary for a 
period of six months following such sale, 
except that charges on temporary bonds 
and interim certificates sold by the safe- 
keeping bank or trust company shall be 
discretionary until such time as said tem- 
porary bonds and interim certificates become 
exchangeable for permanent securities.” 
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“BANK RUN” ON BROADWAY 


Fe BROADWAY, the world-famous New 
York thoroughfare, was recently 
treated to the novelty of an old- 

fashioned “bank run,” the first in many 

years. The ignition was furnished by news- 
paper reports of defalcations by three officers 
of the Broadway Central Bank and follow- 
ing their arrest. Succor was supplied by 
the Central Mercantile Bank and Trust 

Company, which stepped in and took over 

the Broadway Central Bank with assurance 

that all obligations would be met. 

The incident served as a powerful object 
lesson as to the value of Federal Reserve 
membership. The Broadway Central was 
not a member of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York and despite the dishonesty 
of officials, it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that membership would have given sufficient 
assurance against such an occurrence. 
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THE CINCINNATI BANKING 


MERGER AND ITS LESSON 


HE recent merger of the Fifth-Third 
National Bank of Cincinnati with 
the Union Trust Company, involving 
surrender of one of the oldest national 
bank charters and operation under state 
trust company charter, possesses unusual 
significance and general interest to bankers. 
The decision of Mr. Charles A. Hinsch, 
whose constructive genius brought about 
this big consolidation, to give up the 
national charter, follows years of patient 
waiting and earnest endeavor to secure 
Congressional relief for national banks, 
including enactment of the McFadden 
bill. 

It is well known that Mr. Hinsch would 
have preferred to unite the affiliated banks 
under a national charter, had Congress 
taken the necessary steps. The Cincinnati 
consolidation must therefore be interpreted 
as a rebuke to Congress for not placing 
national banks on a par with state insti- 
tutions in matters of service and branch 
banking facilities within local limits and 
where such privileges are exercised by 
state banks and trust companies. Busi- 
ness, commercial and banking require- 
ments are daily becoming more complex; 
competition becomes more keen and bank- 
ing laws must provide for elasticity and 
seek to encourage, rather than inhibit, 
broader scope of service. 

Fortunately the consolidated Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, with 
its capital and surplus of over $11,000,000 
and resources of over $90,000,000, will con- 
tinue its memhership in the Federal Reserve 
System. To the extent that this merger 
evidences preference for state charter, the 
blame rests with Congress and the political 
strife engendered over the branch banking 
issue. Because of the prominent part 
taken by Mr. Hinsch in urging favorable 
action at Washington, and as a former 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, this merger should have a salutary 
influence upon Congress in hastening action 
on the McFadden bill and preventing 
further defections from the ranks of stalwart 
and oldest national banks. During the 
year ended October 1, 1926, not less 
than 87 national banks entered the state 
System. 
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IFE insurance broke all records last 


ILLUMINATING FIGURES 
year with $16,400,000,000 in new 


policies, bringing total outstanding 


insurance to over $80,000,000,000. Three 
million more people owned savings ac- 
counts. Building and loan association 
membership increased from 9,886,997 to 
11,275,000. Bank clearings exceeded all 
previous totals and were 2.2 per cent above 
last year. Freight handled by railroads 
eclipsed the high record of 1925 with total 
of 53,309,644 cars. Building construction 
shows decline of 5.9 per cent. Railroad 
gross earnings increased 4.1 per cent over 
previous high total in 1923. Municipal 
bond financing aggregated $1,360,002,956. 
In foreign trade exports exceeded imports 
by $377,869,000 as compared with $683,- 
258,000 export excess in 1925. American 
foreign investments amounted to $1,354,- 
824,000. Gold movement yielded balance 
of nearly $100,000,000. New York Stock 
Exchange stock sales decreased slightly as 
compared with 1925. New domestic capital 
issues totaled $3,689,411,400. Business 
failure liabilities increased 1.3 per cent over 
1925. Real estate mortgage bond financing 
broke all records with total of $935,000,000. 
Commodity price level declined 8.4 per cent 
during the year. 
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GIFT TAX UPHELD 


ONSTITUTIONALITY of the Fed- 

eral Gift Tax, which was repealed at 
the last session of Congress, was 
upheld recently by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of New York on an appeal by 
Collector of Internal Revenue Anderson 
from a decision by a District Court. The 
decision resulted from an action begun by 
George McNeir who had turned over to 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Company the 
amount in cash and securities to be held in 
trust for his wife and children. The gift 
tax did not become effective until June 2, 
1924 and the McNeir gift was made on 
January 8, 1924. The Circuit Court held: 
“The gift tax is not imposed because of 
the general ownership of property, but be- 
cause of the happening of an event. The 
transfer of the property by gift gives rise to 
its being. The burden of taxation is borne 


2, 


by the donor and does not affect any vested 
right.” 
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DRAWBACKS TO INDIVIDUAL 
TRUSTEESHIP 


SIGNIFICANT development is the 
frequency with which individuals 

and relatives who have been nomi- 
nated executors or trustees under wills, pe- 
tition the probate courts to be relieved 
from their duties, and recommending trust 
companies and banks as substitute trustees 
or executors. An illuminating example of 
the difficulties which so often attend the 
appointment of individuals is presented 
in connection with an accounting recently 
filed by the three sons of the late John S. 
Huyler, the candy manufacturer, who 
created a number of trusts and appointed 
his sons as trustees of the estate. The 
accounting shows that, due to sale of busi- 
ness and enhancements, the principal and 
income of the various trusts increased 
almost 100 per cent during the last thirteen 
years. The three sons, as trustees, are also 
beneficiaries under the various trusts; but 
the will provided that each of the sons is 
prohibited from acting as trustee of the 
trust of which he is a beneficiary. 

The three sons, in their petition, complain 
that differences have arisen among them 
with reference to the investments made of 
the funds of the trusts of which they are 
respective beneficiaries. They state that 
the best interests of the beneficiaries and 
of the estate would be served by resigning 
as trustees and securing the appointment 
of trust companies. The three sons agree 
upon suggesting the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company as successor trustee. 

The situation created by the Huyler 
will is precisely the kind which could have 
been obviated by securing the appointment 
of a trust company, acting in a disinter- 
ested and impartial character and at the 
same time providing the judgment and ex- 
perience in investment matters which in- 
here in corporate fiduciary service. 

eo¢ 


PROBATE OF NON-RESIDENT 
WILL 


HE Surrogate of New York County 
recently ruled on the estate of 
McCullough on the question of 
jurisdiction of the Surrogate Court in 
proceedings to probate will of a non-resi- 
dent decedent. The decedent died a res- 





ident of Colorado and left personal prop- 
erty in New York County, which was 
valued at $100,000, while the total value 
of the property in the domiciliary state was 
valued at $40,000. Decedent’s wife was 
appointed administratrix in Colorado upon 
the theory that under that state’s laws 
she was the sole next of kin. The paper 
offered for probate gives one-half of the 
estate to decedent’s two sisters and ap- 
points one of them executrix. Both are 
residents of New York. 

Held that under the statutes and author- 
ities of New York State, the court has 
jurisdiction of the proceeding for probate 
of the script as a will of personalty, and 
that neither as a matter of right or dis- 
cretion should the will be transmitted to 
Colorado. 
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STABILIZING PURCHASE OF 
INSTALLMENT PAPER 


| : important and interesting develop- 
ment in American financing is the 

recent announcement of the organ- 
ization of the American Rediscount Cor- 
poration and the Allied Rediscount Corpo- 
ration, for the purpose of rediscounting 
installment paper and with the avowed 
object of stabilizing and making more 
secure a business which has grown to tre- 
mendous proportions. 

There are now over S800 companies 
engaged in the financing of installment 
paper and it is estimated that sales of 
goods on the installment basis during the 
past year amounted to well over $6,000,- 
000,000. It appears, therefore; that here 
is a new phase of American financing which 
calls for stabilization and protection, espe- 
cially in view of the repeated warnings of 
the danger of excessive installment buying 
on the part of the public and the compe- 
tition to grant hazardous terms. 

To the extent that these new rediscount 
corporations are conducted with wisdom 
and conservative judgment and support 
legitimate concerns while withholding credit 
to those which do not deserve it, this new 
development is to be commended. A 
real service would be performed by such 
corporations issuing their own securities, 
based on selected installment paper and 
transferring the burden to the public. 
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MODERN CAPITALISM MAKES FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WIDE DISTRIBUTION OF STOCKS AND BONDS 


E. H. H. SIMMONS 
President of the New York Stock Exchange 





(Eprror’s Notre: Modern capitalism, at least as it is interpreted in this country, is 


no longer a voracious monster with feet of clay. 


Large corporations are no longer re- 


garded as a public menace or subjected to legislative and political attack as before the 


World War. 


This silent revolution is due chiefly to increased wages and the diversifica- 


tion of wealth in the form of security distribution and employee as well as customer 
ownership of stock. There are few men more advantageously situated or better informed 


than 
securities. 


Ur. Simmons in appraising the extent and influence of such wide distribution of 
At the same time he also visualizes new responsibilities that attend modern 


capitalism and the correctives that must be employed to preserve the integrity of corporate 


management and protect the public.) 


Kk in the United States are today 

entering into a new era of capital- 

ism never before experienced in his- 
tory. The significance to the temper and 
character of modern capitalism of wider 
distribution of the ownership in the share- 
capital of American companies can scarcely 
be overestimated. We are seeing today a 
democratization of American industry and 
finance alike in this steady tendency of the 


employee and the consuming public to be- 
come capitalists in their own right. 

Earlier examples in history of the wider 
distribution of capital through the popula- 
tion, have almost invariably been attended 
by political revolution, class struggles and 
discriminatory confiscation. But the diffu- 
sion in the ownership of capital now going 
on in this country has occurred through pure- 
ly peaceful and natural causes. 





FACILITIES PROVIDED BY NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE HAVE 
AIDED MATERIALLY IN WIDE DIFFUSION OF SECURITIES 
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Far from being due to class warfare, or 
from increasing the likelihood of it in the 
future, the rise of the entire public as the 
real capitalist class of our country reduces, 
if indeed it does not eliminate, the likeli- 
hood of class strugggles in coming years. 
It assures a well-founded and stable pros- 
perity for everyone. It is forging a magni- 
ficently solid basis from which modern capi- 
talism, as we have it today in the United 
States, can mount continually to new achieve- 
ments in the common benefit. At the same 
time that it proves a salutary check on the 
existence of overabitrary corporate manage- 
ment, and provides a new incentive which 
labor has never known before, it is also 
opening to our business enterprises the al- 
most unlimited capital resources of our en- 
tire people. 


Will Continue to Have Capitalistic Problems 

When one realizes what capital really is, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that as long 
as we possess any civilization at all, we 
must continue to have capitalistic problems. 
Occasionally, it is true, mobs in brief mo- 
ments of blind rage try to destroy capital as 
such, but such futile attempts are never long 
continued. Of course, we also have dream- 
ers and theorists who sometimes urge us to 
destroy all our capital and return to a pure 
state of nature, which they picture as ideal 
and Utopian. 

These would-be abolitionists of capitalism 
forget that a state of nature is also a state 
of chronic pestilence, starvation, warfare and 
savagery, as the study of any primitive race 
would soon indicate. Even our most destruc- 
tive thinkers would hesitate to urge upon 
society the suicidal policy of scrapping and 
destroying its slowly and painfully acquired 
capital assets in the form of all its tools 
and means of production, on any such luna- 
tic basis as this. In fact, even some of our 
foremost Russian Soviet philosophers, who 
have so frequently urged the destruction of 
capital, and who have already dissipated and 
destroyed so much of the capital of their 
own country, seem to be curiously interested 
just at the present time in attempting to 
borrow the capital of someone else. 

We cannot therefore ever hope to solve 
the complex problems of modern capitalism 
by the simple method of abolishing capital 
entirely. Capital will continue to exist; we 
will always have to deal with it. Thus we 
come to the next question—should private 
citizens be allowed to own capital, or should 
it be owned by the state alone? Here social- 
ism proposes its dizzy theoretical system un- 


der which the state should own all the tools 
of production on the grounds that such a sys- 
tem is more just and efficient than the pri- 
vate system of owning capital which we have 
today. 


Socialistic Experiments Suicidal 

Our own experience during the war with 
state-owned business enterprises, reveals 
much the same suicidal tendencies that we 
witness in communistic Russia. In the in- 
terests of national safety, our government 
was forced to become sole owner of several 
large business enterprises. But this experi- 
ment proved an extraordinarily costly and 
dangerous experience, and we must all for 
many years pay heavy taxes because of the 
tremendous government debt which it cre- 
ated. Today many European governments 
also are rapidly getting out of business, ve- 
cause of their need of economizing and bal- 
ancing their budgets. There seems little 
likelihood that the nations of Europe will, 
for some time to come, be able to afford the 
heavy governmental deficits almost invari- 
ably created by the state ownership or opera- 
tion of business enterprises. The result is, 
that the old socialistic ery for state owner- 
ship of productive facilities is today falling 
on deaf ears, both in this country and abroad. 
It therefore seems not only reasonable but 
necessary to conclude, that the private own- 
ership of capital is very manifestly destined 
to remain the basis of modern society and 
civilization for many years to come, both in 
the United States and in the other leading 
nations of the world. 


No Danger of Concentration of Security 
Ownership 


There is no doubt that there have been 
times in the United States when the concen- 
tration of security ownership in the hands of 
a few had reached the danger line. Such 
instances we all can think of in connection 
with the railroads after the 70’s, and with 
our large industrial corporations since the 
90’s. Nevertheless, as large-scale business 
enterprises grow older and assume stability, 
any such extreme concentration in their own- 
ership is no longer needed or justified by 
the risks to be assumed. Immediately before 
the outbreak of the European War in 1914, 
this question of the concentration in the 
ownership of American capital, especially as 
it was exhibited in security holdings, was 
very much to the fore. Although forgotten 
during the subsequent stress of war condi- 
tions, discussions concerning concentrated 
ownership of American capital were revived 
with the return of more normal conditions 
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a few years ago. But, rather to the sur- 
prise of almost all of us, the problem has 
very largely solved itself during recent years 
through the rapid increase of small investors 
all over this country, and the consequent 
spread in the ownership of American pro- 
ductive capital. 


Distribution of Security Ownership 

This development is very remarkable in- 
deed, and I wish to mention a few facts in 
connection with it. A compilation covering 
twenty-two large American corporations re- 
cently prepared by a leading financial pub- 
lication revealed the fact that today 315,497 
employees of these companies owned $455,- 
000,000 worth of stock; the same journal 
estimates that altogether $700,000,000 worth 
of stock in American companies is now 
owned by their employees in this way. The 
article goes on to point out that these figures 
relate only to the companies with definite 
stock selling plans for their employees, and 
that the additional consideration of employ- 
ees who are independently buying shares on 
their own account would enormously increase 
this latter figure. 


But it is not only the employee who is 
today taking over the ownership of American 
business enterprises through the purchase of 
its shares. The small consumer and cus- 
tomer of our leading companies also appear 
as purchasers of corporate shares to a tre- 
mendous extent. In this regard, the most 
familiar example is, of course, the ownership 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany by hundreds of thousands of stock- 
holders. Yet this conspicuous example couid 
be paralleled by less-known cases of railway 
shippers who are now purchasing railway 
stocks, users of public utilities services who 
are investing in these enterprises, and buyers 
from manufacturers and merchandising con- 
cerns who are likewise becoming share-part- 
ners in them. Indeed, this tendency is show- 
ing itself throughout practically all branches 
of American business enterprise today, and 
apparently to a steadily increasing extent. 


Stock Exchange Aids in Distribution 


It is net my purpose to attempt here any 
analysis of the economic forces which are 
today furthering this broad distribution of 
capital-ownership among the American pub- 
lic. Yet it is not amiss for me to speak 
of the facilities by means of which this 
broader distribution of American company 
shares is now taking place. The New York 
Stock Exchange, while not perhaps a pri- 
mary cause in the distribution of security 


ownership, nevertheless provides facilities for 
it to go on with the maximum readiness, 
speed, and safety to the investing public. 
Without the facilities for this steady se- 
curity distribution provided by the New York 
Stock Exchange, the widespread ownership 
of capital could never have become the large 
factor in this country today that it undoubt- 
edly has. For it has been the New York 
Stock exchange which has maintained a free 
and open market for the leading American 
securities, and which has rendered this mar- 
ket readily accessible to the whole country 


through the far-reaching wire systems of 
its members, 
In my enthusiasm over the rise of the 


new American investing and capital owning 
class, however, I do not wish to appear to 
be predicting Utopian conditions just around 
the corner. There are still grave questions 
which modern capitalism in this country 
must face without flinching. Even though 
our leading corporations come to be owned 
by the whole rank and file of the nation 
rather than simply by a few capitalists of 
great wealth, this development is not neces- 
sarily any assurance of good corporate man- 
agement, neither does it remove the prob- 
lems of capital and its management from 
the sphere, and possibly the need, of govern- 
mental action. It is conceivable that the 
regulation of capital by the state might 
still prove a necessity in the interests of 
its new and numerous owners. For the 
modern shareholder in most cases is unable 
to maintain a very close and intimate con- 
tact with the actual management of his 
property. 

One of the really fortunate things in con- 
nection with modern American capitalism, 
I feel, is the fact that the mere blind per- 
secution of capital has already proved to 
be only a passing and temporary phase in 
the evolution of our economic society. What 
is needed on the part of the government in 
its relationship to American capitalism is 
a reasonable middle-of-the-road attitude, and 
this is actually what is evolving today. 


Future of Capitalism 

Certain it is that never before in history 
has private capitalism been so firmly estab- 
lished as today, and so completely justified 
by the sharply contrasting collapse of state 
capitalism elsewhere in the world. Never 
before in this country has such poise and 
discretion been exhibited by the government 
in avoiding either under-regulation or over- 
regulation of capital. Finally, never before 


has capitalism included so many partners, or 
distributed the benefits of its ownership so 
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broadly throughout our whole people. Mod- 
ern capitalism is, therefore, no such figure 
with feet of clay as certain alarmists would 
have us think. In this country, at least, it 
never before exhibited such strength and 
vigor as it does today. 

I have little desire to attempt to play the 
dangerous role of prophet concerning the fu- 
ture of modern capitalism. Indeed, because 
of the complexity of the issues involved, no 
one can pretend to see this future clearly. 
Yet it must be apparent to us all that today 


COMPANIES 


we are merely entering a new era in which 
the benefits of the~capitalistic system are 
becoming practically universal, and when the 
system itself is by force of this fact becom- 
ing animated by a spirit of broad and gen- 
uine democracy. This final thought should 
at least justify in our minds a high hope and 
unshakable confidence that the world which 
our children and our children’s children 
shall presently know, will be better than 
anything which we ourselves have ever ex- 
perienced. 


* 
> & & 


THE NEW COMPETITION IN 1927 


O. H. CHENEY 


Vice-President American Exchange Irving Trust Company, New York 


Everybody seems to be in competition for 
everything. A few years ago anybody could 
have had all the wave lengths he wanted for 
the mere taking dozens of 
tions competing for wave lengths and 
adding to the silent babel of the air. Labor 
unions compete for members in bitter “juris- 
dictional” disputes in which everybody suf- 
fers, 


now radio sta- 


are 


Insurance companies compete with sav 
ings banks in investing. Automobile finance 
companies try to compete with insurance com- 
panies in fire and theft coverage. Neither the 
old industry nor the new can the 
radio industry gives us the newest luxury of 
the clothing industry is based on 
one of the oldest mankind. soth 
have suffered from competition with the 
consumer—home home dress- 
making. The factory clothing makers try to 
kill home sewing by making styles more com 


escape 


science : 


needs of 


made sets and 


plicated, the notion, piece goods and other 
industries will retaliate with a campaign to 
stimulate home sewing. I haven’t time for 
the scores of other examples I could cite. 

More and more we are beginning to realize 
that we are in competition with ourselves. 
Each of us occupies several positions in the 
economic structure and we perform several 
functions. Within each of us is the compe- 
tition between producer and consumer. Every 
factory employee who owns stock in his com 
pany and utility customer who has 
bought a few shares in the company which 
serves him in competing with himself for 
the profits. Shall wages or dividends be in- 
creased?  Shall-rates or dividends be re- 
duced *? 

The old competition 
the new competition 
becomes the new cooperation. 


every 


destructive— 
creative. It 
Hundreds of 
associations are holding together competitors 
in a common They organize within 


was 
becomes 


cause, 


industries because they make or sell the same 
product ; organize sell 
different the thes 
organize because they object to the way their 


they because they 


products in same way: 
competitors sell. They organize for aggression 
and protection. They organize for research, 
for legislation, for developing markets.- .They 
cooperate because only in the new coopera 
tion can they meet the new competition. 
Wider and wider grows the sphere of the 
new competition and the new cooperation. It 
becomes more internationalized—it 
national antagonisms and sets up new 
ententes. An international potash trust is 
formed between and Germany. All 


cartel. The United 


sets up 
new 


France 


Europe joins in a steel 


States producers organize a world-wide cop 


per pool. The rubber growers organize to 
production and prices, the 
American tire manufacturers retaliate by or- 
ganizing a huge buying pool. 

And this new competition, 
will new economic 
Perhaps 1927 will see 
192s. 


restrict raise 


with perhaps, 


come a statesmanship. 
perhaps 
The time seems to be coming for eco 


its beginning 


nomic statesmanship to replace the political 
statesmanship which has controlled the des- 
tinies of mankind for so many centuries. We 
need men who can see 
and that cooperation. 
We men over the hills 
and beyond the oceans, to whom imaginary 


the new competition, 
the 


can see 


heyond into 


new 
need who 
boundaries are not impenetrable walls and to 
whom languages are not eternal barriers. We 
men who can think in terms of the 
fundamental needs of mankind, not in terms 
of the frivolous their constitu- 
ents. We need men think, not in 
terms of tariffs and snoopers, ‘but 
in terms of world production and world dis- 


tribution. 


need 


futilities of 
who can 


customs 











SIGNIFICANCE OF BANKING TRENDS AND INCREASE IN 
TIME DEPOSITS 


WEAK SPOTS IN AGRICULTURAL SECTIONS MOSTLY ELIMINATED 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President, First National Bank and of First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago and President of the 
American Bankers Association 


(Eprror’s Nore: Jn response to an invitation from the publisher of Trust CoMPANIEs, 
Ur. Traylor contributes the following views relative to the significance attached to the 
marked. increase in time deposits reported by banks and the frequent statement that 
banks are tying up too large a proportion of their assets in non-liquid securities, including 
real estate mortgages. Mr. Traylor advances the conclusion that the change in composi- 
tion of bank deposits may be attributed to change in character of business and commer 
cial financing as well as limitation of interest allowed on demand deposits.) 


HE banking situation, taking the coun- gages and the like. In so far as this is true 
try as a whole, was very satisfactory there would be some justification for it if 
during the year 1926. Generally speak- the type of deposits of commercial banks is 
ing, earnings were about the same as in 1925 really undergoing a permanent change. As 
in spite of fairly low rates during most of regards the change itself, there is no ques- 
the year. This was due chiefly to an increase’ tion that loans on real estate have shown 
of deposits. Reporting member banks showed a tendency to increase. However, it is not 
at the end of the year as against the close 
of 1925 a decrease of 179 million dollars in 
net demand deposits and a decrease of 63 
million dollars in net government deposits. 
On the other hand, time deposits increased 
444 million dollars so that the net increase 
in deposits amounted to 202 million dollars. 


Naturally, one can speculate endlessly as 


to. the meaning of this decrease in demand 
deposits and increase in time deposits. It 
may be due to an increase in surplus of 
funds on the part of business houses larger 
than they need for current requirements and 
still need in case of emergency. If this is 
the explanation of the change in the type 
of deposits, it is a very healthy sign indeed. 
Possibly, the change is due to the limitation 
of many clearing houses of the amount of 
interest that banks may pay on demand de- 
posits. In any event, it shows that a con- 
siderable expansion of business is still pos- 
sible without impinging upon the country’s 


reserves. 


Significance of Increase in Time Deposits 

There is one aspect of this increase of 
time deposits which is of considerable inter- 
est in connection with the claim frequently 
made that banks are tying up too large a 
proportion of their assets in non-liquid se- 
curities, that is chiefly in real estate mort- 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President, First National Bank of Chicago and President 
of American Bankers Association 
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so clear that this in itself is harmful unless 
the practice is carried too far. 

It has been pointed out a number of times 
that banks rarely had so large a proportion 
of eligible paper in their portfolios as they 
did at the end of 1919, and still they were 
rarely so badly off. Frozen commercial 
loans are after all no better than any other 
kind of loans which cannot be readily moved. 
This is merely equivalent to saying that 
in a crisis a theoretically liquid security may 
not be liquid after all. While sound bank- 
ing practice requires, in the case of commer- 
cial banks, a large degree of liquidity at all 
times, it does not seem from the facts at 
our disposal that we are facing any immedi- 
ate crisis because banks have loaned too much 
on real estate and other fixed properties. 
Here and there some individual banks that 
have not used good judgment may find them- 
selves in difficulty in the future just as many 
banks have in the past. 

The banking situation, while as indicated 
has been generally satisfactory, in certain 
of the agricultural sections of the country, 
notably in Iowa, failures of banks have con- 
tinued to be very numerous. Most of these 
failures are due to conditions which pre- 
vailed some years ago rather than to those 
which have developed within the last few 
years. As is well known, land values in many 
of the agricultural states rose to unprece- 
dented heights during and immediately after 
the war. Owners of lands, in many instances, 


borrowed heavily on mortgages in order to 
round out their properties, and paid excessive 
prices for such additions. Usually these 
mortgages covered not merely the new pur- 
chase but the farm lands originally held, 
which often had been entirely free from 
debt. In addition, many farmers used up 
their cash reserves in order to purchase se- 
curities which offered high returns but turned 
out to be worthless. When the inevitable 
deflation took place bankers found that the 
mortgages which they held were for larger 
amounts than the whole value of 
the lands in question. 

Undoubtedly, some of banks would 
have failed sooner had the government and 
other agencies not undertaken to tide them 
over for a number of years in the hope that 
they could work out of the situation satis- 
factorily. In many instances this proved to 
be so, and probably there would have been 
even more failures had it not 
assistance rendered. 

As regards 1927, it would be 
indulge in predictions. As 
conditions remain as 


present 


these 


been for the 


foolish to 
long as credit 
they are at 
present, and there seems to be every reason 
to believe that this will continue to be so, 
we shall probably have low interest rates 
coupled with a large volume of business. On 
the whole, this is the most satisfactory sit- 
uation for banks, like all other enterprises, 
are best off when the turnover is large even 
though the average profit is small. 


easy as 
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BRIEF SURVEY OF IMPORTANT TAX DECISIONS DURING 
1926 AFFECTING ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES 
AND TRUSTS 


NOTABLE CHANGES IN CONSTRUCTION OF INCOME, ESTATE AND 
INHERITANCE TAX LAWS 


RUSSELL L. BRADFORD 
Of the New York Bar 


(Epiror’s Note: 


The numerous changes in judicial construction and rulings relat- 


ing to Income Taz and Federal Estate as well as Inheritance tax laws, affecting fiduciary 
administration, call for constant vigilance in behalf of beneficiaries, especially in matters 


of refunds. 


The year 1926 yielded an unusually large crop of important decisions, the 


more important of which are reviewed and their significance commented upon by Mr. 
Bradford in the following article, especially prepared for the readers of Trust COMPANIES 


Magazine. ) 


S time goes by, the Federal Income 

and Estate taxes more and more tend 

towards a crystallization of the law, 
or, at any rate, apparently seem to point the 
road the interpretation and administration 
of the law is likely to travel. The decisions 
of the courts, as well as the administrative 
rulings, during the year 1926, have made 
notable changes in the construction of these 
laws. These changes necessarily compel 
modification of the administration of estates 
and trusts, and are of decided importance. 
A brief survey of some of the outstanding 
decisions and changes should be of interest, 
and noteworthy. 


Income Taxes 

The uncertainty, due to the diametrically 
opposed views of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment on the one hand, and lawyers on 
the other hand, as to the deductibility of the 
New York transfer tax from the income of an 
estate during the period of administration, 
has been set at rest by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Keith 
vs. Johnson." The court, on the same day, 
decided that the Texas inheritance tax was 
also imposed upon the right to transfer, and 
thus was properly to be deducted from the 
income of the executor (or estate) instead 
of being allowed as a deduction by the 
legatees or beneficiaries of the estate from 
their incomes.’ 

Following these 


decisions, the Internal 


Revenue Bureau has now reversed its pre- 
vious rulings and decided that the Kentucky 
and Virginia death duties, as imposed upon 


non-resident decedents, are deductions from 
the executor’s (estate’s) income and not from 
the income of the legatees or beneficiaries.* 
In the same way, the Internal Revenue De- 
partment in G. C. M. 147 (Bull. V. (26-30) 
p. 2) holds that the Pennsylvania tax is upon 
the right to transmit and thus is a deduction 
by the estate. This is in keeping with Mime- 
ograph 3036. It would seem that the Con- 
necticut, California and New Hampshire 
taxes upon non-resident decedents (which is 
the Matthews’ flat-rate plan of two per cent) 
in its application to non-resident decedents 
should also be a deduction by the estate and 
not by the legatees or beneficiaries. The Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma has in Estate of 
Nah-Me-Tsa-He-Childers, Aud. vs. Pope, 
admr., et alt decided that the inheritance tax 
duty of that state is one upon the right to 
transmit rather than upon the right to re- 
ceive, and, no doubt, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau will reverse its present rulings in 
order to bring the deduction of the payment 
of the death duties to Oklahoma in line with 
the decisions in respect to New York and 
Texas. 
Taft vs. Bowers Decision 

The United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York in Taft. vs. 
Bowers® (Judge Knox) held that a donee of 
a gift was not liable to income tax upon the 


1 (April 12, 1926), 271 U.S. 1. 

2U. S. vs. Mitchell (April 12, 1926), 271 U. S._9. 

3 Bull 5 (26-30), p. 7, I. T. 2298. 

4C. C. H. Inc. Tax Service, 1926-28, Oklahoma, at p. 


5085. 


5 (August, 1926), 15 Fed. (2d) 890 
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appreciation in the value of the object given 
during the period of possession by the donor. 

This decision has its application particu- 
larly to trusts created inter vivos, and to the 
potential profits upon the sale, by the trustee, 
of the assets composing the trust fund. If a 
donee of a gift may not be compelled to pay 
a tax upon the sale or exchange of the prop- 
erty based upon the value of the property in 
the hands of the donor who received it not 
by gift, then the law would be equally ap- 
plicable to transfers in trust, and the trustee 
should be able to calculate profits or loss 
based upon the value of the property as of 
the date of acquisition. 
logically sound. 

A case having particular interest is that 
of Warner vs. Walsh,® decided by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit. In this case the court held that 
an annuity paid to a widow who accepted 
the annuity in lieu of her dower right and 
interest under the Connecticut law, did not 
receive income until the amount re- 
ceived exceeded the value of the dower right 
or interest released by But 
Gavit vs. Irwin. 


This decision seems 


she so 


her. compare 


Distribution by Executor 
Probably the most notably outstanding 
change in the application of the Federal In- 
come Tax laws to the administration of es- 
tates is General Counsel’s Memorandum 900 


(G. C. M. 900). This ruling reverses I. T. 
1551 (C. B. 11-1, 88) and I. T. 1772 (C. B. 
II-2, 113). 

The ruling I. T. 1551 permitted the dis- 


tribution by the executor to a residuary lega- 
tee of tax-free income during the year of its 
collection, if the Federai Estate tax 
that year equaled or exceeded the income 
collected by the executor (or estate). Income 
Tax Ruling 1772 had held that income dis- 
tributed by the executor to legatees or bene- 
ficiaries under testamentary 
tees of specific bequests 


paid 


trusts or lega- 
was likewise free 
from tax to the legatees, beneficiaries, etc., 


if the Federal Estate tax paid during the 
year equaled or exceeded the income col- 
lected by the executor (or estate). G. C. M. 


900 revokes these two rulings (I. T. 1551 and 
ake ie 


6 (November, 1926), 15 Fed. (2d) 367. 

Widow's annuity, secured by principal and interest of 
trust fund, created by deceased husband's will in lieu of 
statutory rights in estate, held exempt from taxation under 
Revenue Act, 1916 ,Sec. 4, as amended by Revenue Act, 
1917, Sec. 1200 (Comp. St. Sec. 6336d), and Revenue Act 
1918, Sec. 213b (3), being Comp. St. Sec. 6336-4fi, until 


1772) insofar as they are inconsistent 


annuities equal purchase price, consisting of value of 
dower rights. 
7268 U. S. 161; 6° L. Ed. 897. 


§ Cum. Bull. 5, Dec. 20, 1926, Rep. No. 51 
3012). 
(1921) 


. p. 9 (V-51- 


256 U. S. 632. 











with G. C. M. 900. On the surface they are 
wholly inconsistent and, therefore, in effect, 
are wholly revoked. This ruling, however, 
does not seem to be wholly justified by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in United 
States vs. Woodward. 

No doubt many estates have been adminis- 
tered upon the assumption that the Rulings 
1551 and 1772 reflected a proper interpreta- 
tion of the law, and were the expression of 
the Treasury Department's construction. 
Certainly a reversal at this late date of these 
two rulings by General Counsel’s Memoran- 
dum 900, if applied retroactively, is at least 
annoying, assuming that G. C. M. 900 
correct interpretation of the law. 


is a 


Federal Estate Tax and Inheritance Taxes 
A case of decided interest, not only to 
those engaged in the administration of es- 
tates and trusts, but to the general public 
as well, is that of Schlesinger, executor, vs. 
Wisconsin.” This decision held the Wiscon- 
statute unconstitutional insofar as it 
provided that all gifts made within six years 
of death should be conclusively deemed to 
have been made in contemplation of death. 
This decision is of importance because the 
1926 Revenue Act provides that all gifts in 
excess of $5,000, made within two years of 
the decedent’s death, are deemed conclusively 
to have been made in contemplation of death, 
and thus subject to the Federal Estate tax. 

The government of its own 
missed the case of Blount vs. United States 
on October 4, 1926. The Court of Claims” 
had decided that an estate held by the en- 
tirety, where the estate was created prior 
to the enactment of any Federal Estate Tax 
Act, not subject to the tax. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, in view of this deci- 
sion, has issued T. D. 3951, amending Article 
27 of Regulation 37 and Article 23 of Regu- 
lation 63, so as to provide that either joint 
estates or estates by the entirety are not 
subject to the Federal Estate tax upon the 
death of a joint tenant or tenant by the 
entirety, if the joint tenancy or estate by 
the entirety was created prior to the enact- 
ment of the Act in effect at the time of the 
death. This Treasury Decision was approved 
as of December 29, 1926. This Treasury de- 
cision has no reference to decedents dying 
after the effective date of the Revenue Act 
of 1924. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau, through the 
Department of Justice, also, on January 3, 
1927, secured a dismissal of the appeal in the 
United States Supreme Court of 
®(March 1, 1926) 270 U. S. 230 
159 Ct. Clms. 328. 


sin 


motion dis- 


was 


Monroe vs. 











United States." The lower court, in this case, 
had held that the Federal Estate tax might 
not be imposed upon the dower right or in- 
terest of the surviving spouse (either dower 
right of the wife, or courtesy right of the 
husband) of property owned by a Nebraska 
decedent, because, as the court said, this 
right became absolute by operation of the 
Nebraska law upon marriage, and the fed- 
eral death duty thereon would be unconsti- 
tutional. No doubt the Internal Revenue 
Bureau will issue a regulation as it did in 
the Blount case in order to apply the force 
of the decision of Monroe vs. United States 
to those estates of decedents in states where 
the dower or courtesy right of wife or hus- 
band attaches by the laws thereof immediate- 
ly upon marriage. 


“In Contemplation of Death’’ 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit held in Frew vs. Bowers™ that 
the retroactive provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 as to “transfers made or trusts cre- 
ated intended to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after death” were unconsti- 
tutional as applied in that case. In the Frew 
case a gift of securities in 1912 of $200,000 
had grown, by the date of the death of the 
donor many years subsequently thereto, by 
the judicious handling of the securities by 
the trustees, to approximately $500,000. The 
federal death duty was imposed upon the 
estate of the decedent and the Internal Rev- 
enue Department included in the value of 
the estate for the purpose of the tax, the 
value of the assets of the trust fund which 
had grown to $500,000. This case is pending 
in the United States Supreme Court, certio- 
rari having been granted. <A decision dis- 
similar thereto was rendered by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit in 
Girard Trust Company vs. McCaughan.* 

Another decision of that of 
Rhode Island Hospital Company vs. 
Doughton”™ This arose from North 
Carolina. North Carolina had imposed its 
death duty or inheritance tax upon the stock 
of a New Jersey corporation, which stock 
was owned by a non-resident decedent, upon 
the theory that the New Jersey corporation 
had property within the State of North Caro- 
lina. The Supreme Court reversed the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina and held 
that there was no property interest or res 
in the State of North Carolina upon which 
the death tax could attach. 


interest is 
Trust 


case 






210 Fed. (2d) 230. 
8 (1926) 12 Fed. (2d) 625. 
M11 Fed. (2d) 520. 

1 (March 1, 1926) 270 U. S. 69. 
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ower of Appointment in Another Jurisdiction 

Another case of interest which arose from 
North Carolina and was decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on Novem- 
ber 29, 1926 (unreported as yet) was that of 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Company v8. 
Doughton, Commissioner of Revenue of 
North Carolina. This was a case in which a 
resident decedent of North Carolina had 
exercised a power of appointment over the 
property of a trust fund in Massachusetts, 
which trust fund was set up by the mother 
of the North Carolina decedent, and in which 
trust fund the North Carolina decedent had 
a life interest. North Carolina taxed the 
exercise of the power of appointment. The 
Supreme Court of the United States decided 
(three justices dissenting) that there was no 
res or property within the jurisdiction of the 
State of North Carolina upon which the tax 
might attach and, therefore, reversed the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of North Caro- 
lina. 

The United States District Court, for the 
Southern District of New York, on September 
20, 1926, decided that in the case of The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company as trus- 
tee under a deed of trust made on May 25, 
1916, by William Waldorf Astor vs. Bowers, 
Collector of Internal Revenue,” that a trust, 
even though created prior to the enactment 
of the Federal Estate Tax Act, was, never- 
theless, subject to the Federal Estate Tax 
Act in a case where the creator of the trust 
reserved the power to revoke the same, not- 
withstanding the power to revoke was de- 
pendent upon the consent of the trustee. 
This case is contrary to the decisions in the 
State of New York as to the taxability of a 
trust created prior to the enactment of an 
act wherein there was a power of revocation 
reserved to the grantor. 


Gift Tax Decision 

The United States District Court for Wis- 
consin in the cases of Nunnemacher vs. Wil- 
kinson™ and LeFebre vs. Wilkinson” decided 
that the gift tax under the Revenue Act of 
1924, in its application retrospectively to 
gifts made prior to the effective date of the 
Act, was unconstitutional in that it imposed 
a direct tax. On the other hand, the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals.“ on Janu- 


ary 10, 1927, in the case of MecNeir vs. An- 
derson reversed the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 


York® and held that 


the gift tax was not 


15 Fed. (2d) 706. 
7 (Nov., 1926) C. C. H.-B. T. A., 

18 10 Fed. (2d) 813. 
App., p. 56. 


pp. 7673-7674. 
(18a) Corp. Tr. Co. War Tax Serv. 
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only not a direct tax unapportioned, but that 
it was an excise and that it could be applied 
retrospectively to gifts made prior to the 
enactment of the act. 

In December of 1926 the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, in the case of 
Blodgett vs. Holden,” held that the Gift Tax 
Act of 1924 was retroactive in terms, but 
certified, without passing thereon, to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the ques- 
tions raised in that case of whether the tax, 
first, was a direct or indirect tax, and, sec- 
ond, whether, retroactively imposed, it did 
not become a direct tax or constitute a tak- 
ing of property without due process of law, 
and, third, that as the assets composing the 
gift were all municipal and state bonds, 
whether or not the Federal Government 
could impose a tax at all (whether direct or 
indirect) upon the transfer of state or mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

Another case of importance and of interest 
is the decision of the Court of Common Er- 
rors of Connecticut in the case of Appeal of 
Arthur Silberman Estate. In this case the 
court held that a Connecticut decedent who 
owned Federal Government, and municipal 
and state bonds, which were physically lo- 
cated in the State of New York, was not sub- 
ject to the death duties imposed by the 
State of Connecticut, upon the theory that 
the bonds had a situs of their own, and thus, 
under the decision of Frick vs. Pennsyl- 
vania, were not within the jurisdiction of 
the State of Connecticut for purposes of 
taxation. 

A case of decided interest in inheritance 
taxes is the case of Matter of Hecht, now 
pending in the Appellate Division of the 
First Department. In this case the consti- 
tutionality of Section 230 of the New York 
Transfer Tax Act is challenged. The surro- 
gate had held that Section 230 of the New 
York Tax Law was constitutional. The pro- 
vision of this law is, roughly outlined, that 
a tax upon the life estate is imposed and, 
in addition thereto, a tax upon the full capi- 
tal undiminished by the preceding life estate 
is also payable when the life estate falls in. 
The result is that a tax is imposed upon 
more than 100 per cent of the property left 
by the decedent. 


Claim for Refund 
Trust companies and corporate fiduciaries 
should be particularly interested in the deci- 


19 (Dec. 10, 1926) P. H. Fed. Tax Service, 1921 
p. 1233). 

2” Appeal of Arthur Silberman (Oct. 22, 1926), Supreme 
Court of Errors (Conn.) C. C. H. Inh. Tax Service, 1926- 
1928, Conn. p. 5069. 

23(1925) 268 U. S. 473. 
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Me, 


sion of the United States Circuit ie 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, renderg. on 


October 27, 1926, in the case of Tuck#*! vs. 
Alerander, Collector. In this casf: the 
court sustained the District Court the 


United States for the Western Dist-¥t of 
Oklahoma, and held that suit to Pp over 
taxes cannot be based on grounds not gated 
in the claim for refund, which claim gor re- 
fund is a condition precedent to the if~cht to 
sue either the Federal Government*er the 
Collector of Internal Revenue for thg recov- 
ery of taxes erroneously and illege-ty col- 
lected.” ¥ 

This case has its peculiar applic’ tion to 
trust companies and corporate Ag :ciaries, 
because sO many services are rengered by 
these institutions to their patrons,™:nd they 
are so frequently called upon to p./pare the 
income tax returns and to file ciaims for 
refund, where taxes have been overpaid or 
illegally exacted. It would seem. in view 
of this decision, assuming it to \;e correct 
and that it will be upheld by the; Supreme 
Court of the United States, that Yireat care 
should be observed in preparing the claim 
for refund. It is even possible, 1 view of 
the fact that trust companies an? corpora- 
tions may not practice law (as they may 
not in New York) that it would be a wise 
policy for trust companies not to prepare the 
claims for refund but refer their patrons to 
the patrons’ counsel. This particularly 
should obtain if action will eventually be 
brought in court upon the rejection of the 
claim for refund or its non-allowarce within 
six months. 


Vigilance Required of Fiduciaries 

The cases above referred to, and of which 
a rough quick synopsis has been outlined, 
are by no mezns exhaustive of the cases de- 
cided during the year 1926 that have an im- 
port bearing upon the administra‘ion of es- 
tates and of trusts. Nor are these cases se- 
lected because they are either more or less 
important than numbers of other cases de- 
cided. They have been selected because they 
were thought to be of interest and 
because the writer was more or less familiar 
with them. 

The constantly changing laws of income 
taxes and of death duties, together with con- 
stant modifications by the courts of the ad- 
ministrative rulings and regulations of the 
tax collecting authorities, together with the 
changes themselves made by the administra- 
tive tax boards, render it imperative, in the 


cases 


2 Rep. in P. H. Tax Service for 1927, p. 1064 
29 Va. Law Review 501, 617 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR GREATER USEFULNESS AND 
SERVICE INHERENT IN TRUST COMPANY 


ADMINISTRATION 


RECORD OF PROGRESS AND GLIMPSES INTO THE FUTURE 


EDWARD J. FOX 


President of the Easton Trust Company, Easton, Pa., and the President of the Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers Association 





(Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Fox conveys an inspiring and suggestive message to the mem- 
bers of the American trust company fraternity as president of the Trust Company Divi- 


sion, A. B. A. 


His survey of trust company progress emphasizes the fact that trust serv- 


ice is constantly developing new perspectives and reveals a remarkable adaptability to 
modern financial, social and economic requirements. ) 


N the year just closed, the work of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers’ Association, under the splendid 


leadership of Francis H. Sisson, Esq. has 
achieved a most gratifying success. This 


success is second only to the marvelous prog- 
ress made by trust companies everywhere in 
the United States. 

The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has performed a service of great 
value for almost a quarter of a century, in 
making a report of the growth of trust com- 
panies in the United States. John W. Plat- 
ten, president of this company, in a 
telegram to Mr. at the recent meet- 
ing of the Trust Company Division at Los 
Angeles, summarized the result of the compi- 
lation for the year 1926. This summary indi- 
cates in a most striking manner the remark- 
able growth and progress of trust companies. 
He stated that on June 30, 1926, the aggre- 
gate banking resources of the trust companies 
in America were over $19,000,000,000, and 
that they were greater than the amount in 
1925 by $1,190,000,000; the deposits totaled 
nearly $16,000,000,000, a gain of $900,000,000 
in the last year. These figures are so great 
that it is almost impossible for the finite 
mind to comprehend the magnitude of them. 


Esq. 


Sisson 


Growth and Development of Trust 
Companies 

But the growth and development of the 
work of trust companies is not to be meas- 
ured by figures alone, but is indicated by the 
many and varied functions which they now 
exercise. The Bank of New York and Trust 
Company claims to be the oldest financial 
institution in New York. The bank was 
originally organized in 1784. _There was no 


government in existence, either state or na- 
tional, to which it could apply for a charter, 
but Alexander Hamilton drew up the Articles 
of Association and the bank was started. 

In 1830, the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company was granted a charter by the 
State of New York, and these two organiza- 
tions, one a bank 138 years old and the other 
a trust company for 92 years, consolidated 
in 1922. 

James H. Perkins, president of the Farm- 
ers Loan and Trust Company states, that the 
Farmers Fire Insurance and Loan Company 
was organized August 6, 1822, and the an- 
nouncement then made _ sets forth as 
the purpose and object of the early trust 
company—“The public will readily perceive 
that the advantages of this company to pro- 
tect property for the benefit of orphans or 
others, or to answer any special purpose 
either of a public or private nature, are far 
greater than those of any individual executor 
or other trustee who are always liable to 
casualties which no foresight can guard 
against.” 

In 1812, the Pennsylvania Company for In- 


surance on Lives and Granting Annuities 
was chartered in Philadelphia, and was 
granted trust powers in 1836 when the 


Girard Trust Company obtained its char- 
ter, but these two companies were originally 
quite as much insurance companies as trust 
companies, and their primary purpose was 
insurance on lives. It is a long step in the 
functions performed by these early com- 
panies to the varied and multitudinous ac- 
tivities of the trust companies. This expan- 
sion and development has been most marked 
and striking in the past decade and there is 
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every indication that this unexampled prog- 
ress and growth and adaptation to the neces- 
sities of the trust business, will continue. 


Striking Facts in Trust Administration 

The public is gradually being educated 
to the idea that trust functions in the settle- 
ment of estates are best performed by the 
corporate fiduciary, rather than the individ- 
ual, but it has been a long struggle. One of 
the objections often urged against the cor- 
porate fiduciary is that the expense in ad- 
ministering estates is greater, but an analy- 
sis of the of administering trusts re- 
cently made shows that in every instance 
the cost of a corporate fiduciary is less than 
that of the individual. 

Another very striking fact in connection 
with the administration of a trust estate is 
that trusts administered by trust companies 
have suffered no loss for which the trustees 
were legally liable. 

One of the features 
Trust Company 


cost 


of the work of the 
Division of the American 
Bankers Association which has contributed 
very largely to the success of trust com- 
panies in all parts of the country, and to the 
development of the trust company idea, has 
been the trust company which 
have been held from time to time in the 
various cities of the country. Originally, 
these trust conferences were held each year 
in February in the city of New York. They 
proved so successful that gradually the con- 
ference has been extended from the period 
of one day to three days, but the success 
achieved at these indicated to 
the officers of the Trust Company Division 
that it was desirable that conferences should 
be held in various cities of the country in 
order that representatives of more trust com- 
panies could have the benefit of these con- 
ferences. 


conferences 


conferences 


Value of Trust Company Conferences 

In December, 1925, a mid-continent confer- 
ence was held in the city of St. Louis. In 
September of 1926 the fourth annual confer- 
ence of the trust companies of the Pacific 
Coast was held at Los Angeles, just prior to 
the meeting of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Early in December of 1926 a mid- 
continent conference was held at Omaha. All 
of these conferences have been well attended 
and representatives of trust companies from 
all the nearby states took part in the discus- 
sions. The special advantages of these con- 
ferences as distinguished from the meeting 
of the Trust Company Division held annu- 
ally, is that the discussions are largely in- 
formal and most practical. The members of 


the conferences feel free to ask questions and 
to suggest topics for discussion. The result 
is the solution of many vexatious problems 
by those who from a wealth of experience 
aid their confréres in meeting the difficulties 
of everyday life in the trust companies. 

It is very gratifying to know that 
under the wise guidance of the officers of the 
American Bankers Association, the confer- 
ences are participated in not only by the 
representatives of trust companies, but by a 
large number of the national and state banks 
who have assumed the responsibility of con- 
ducting trust work. At the Omaha confer- 
ence for example, the sessions were presided 
over by Charles W. Carey, Esq. president of 
the National Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association ; by W. S. McLucas, Esq. 
vice-president of the Trust Company Division 
and by R. E. Harding, Esq., vice-president of 
the Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


also 


Cooperation with Banks and Insurance 


Interests 
When national banks were first the 


was 


given 
right to exercise trust functions, 
unfortunately, a feeling of antagonism be- 
tween some of the trust companies and the 
national banks. This hostility was so strong 
in some states that the right of the banks to 
exercise trust functions questioned in 
the but the was speedily 
made that under the law they were entitled 
to exercise these privileges. 
everywhere now recognize and accept the 
fact that this right of the banks can no 
longer be gainsaid, and in consequence, it is 
gratifying to observe that this friction has 
almost entirely disappeared and that both 
the National and State Banks Divisions and 
the Trust Company Division are cooperating 
cordially in the effort to promote the success 
of the administration of trusts. The field of 
corporate trusts is a wide one and there is 
ample work for all. Competition of this kind 
is desirable and has as always, resulted in 
better service and improved for 
serving the public. 

Another very important development of the 
work of fiduciaries is that relating to life in- 
surance trusts. The importance of this 
branch of the work can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. Here again we note that originally, 
there was a feeling of hostility, between the 
life insurance companies and the trust com- 
panies. It was suggested that the purchase 
of life insurance diminished the funds de- 
posited in the savings department of the 
trust companies, but the fallacy of this argu- 
ment was speedily seen and both the insur- 


there 


was 


courts, decision 


Trust companies 


facilities 
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ance companies and the trust companies now 
recognize that by cooperation in their respec- 
tive fields, both can be benefited and the 
public better served. As a result, corporate 
fiduciaries all over the country are now ob- 
taining large sums of life insu ‘ance in trust, 
and it is stated that in 1925 one of the larg- 
est trust companies of Detroit secured ten 
millions of life insurance under trust 
ments, 


agree- 


Other Features of Trust Service 

Akin to this and as a growth or develop- 
ment from the life insurance trust, has been 
the creation of living trusts. This phase of 
trust company work is only in its infaney. 
Judge Gilbert T. Stephenson of Raleigh. 
N. C., has published within the last two 
months, a most comprehensive and admirable 
discussion on “living trusts.” Every trust 
officer should carefully study this work be- 
cause it is a mine from which buried treas- 
ure may be brought forth. It is the duty 
of trust companies to bring to the attention 
of the public whom they are striving to serve, 
the importance of creating these living trusts 
for various purposes. 

Another feature of trust company work 
within the last ten years is the growth of 
Christmas Clubs and this has done much to 
promote the prosperity in the commercial 
world and the success of trust companies as 
well. The figures relating to this phase of 
corporate activity are Startling. Seven mil- 
lion, eight hundred thousand people as mem 
bers of Christmas Clubs throughout the coun 
try accumulated by saving up to December 1, 
1926, $400,000,000. An estimate has been 
made, that out of this amount thus accumu 
lated, $179,000,000 were spent in the stores 
of the country to pay for Christmas pur- 
chases and $110,000,000 are being deposited 
in permanent thrift and 
$47,000,000 are used for 


savings 
paying insurance 
premiums and mortgage interest ; $42,000,000 
for taxes and $18,000,000 for fixed 
maturing in the holiday season. 


accounts, 


charges 


Christmas Clubs Perform Useful Service 


It will that the Christmas 
Clubs are performing a useful public service 
Perhaps one of the 
features of the Christmas Club idea is 
that it teaches children thrift and saving. 
They start with saving ten cents a week or 
twenty-five cents a week, and as they grow 
older they gradually. increase the amount 
Which they thus periodically and systemati- 
cally save. Another advantage is that the 
payments must be systematic, whereas in the 
ordinary savings account it is left to the 


thus be seen 


In nore ways than one. 
best 
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option of the depositor whether he will saye 
regularly or as the spirit moves him. 

It is sometimes argued that the work of 
conducting a Christmas Club does not pay 
from a financial standpoint, but it is educa- 
tional and good advertising and brings into 
the bank or trust company conducting a 
Christmas Savings Club a large number of 
depositors every week who regard that bank 
as their bank. 


Cooperation with Legal Profession 


The promotion of a better and more cor- 
dial feeling between the members of the Bar 
and trust companies generally, is a matter that 
has received careful attention and considera- 
tion of the Trust Company Division for some 
years. There was at one time a widespread 
feeling on the part of members of the Bar 
that the trust companies was 
inimical to the interests of the legal profes- 
sion and considerable bitterness was engen- 
dered by reason of this feeling. This has 
manifested itself from time to time in at- 
tempted legislation to restrict and curtail 
the activities of trust companies. I believe 
that this was largely due to a misapprehen- 
sion on the part of both the members of the 
Bar and the trust companies themselves, and 
the trust companies have recognized that to 
a certain extent, the criticisms which orig- 
inally were made, were justified and well 
founded. The work of the Trust Company 
Division has been directed first, to correcting 
these abuses so that trust companies every- 
where recognize now that there must 
attempt on the part of trust companies in 
the performance of its trust functions to 
usurp the province of the Bar. and that all 
legal work must and properly should be per- 
formed by the legal profession. In Pennsyl- 
vania a few years ago. the Bankers Associa- 
tion in njunction with the Bar Associa- 
tion of the state adopted a code of ethics 


success of 


be no 


regulating the conduct of trust companies in 
this respect, and this has done much to take 


away the impression that there is hostility 
and antagonism between the sar and trust 
companies. At the recent conference held on 
the Pacific Coast the question of the ethics 
involved in the treatment of trusts, 
ducted by trust companies, was 
ably discussed. 

Let us not for a moment lose sight of the 
great privilege which is ours. Let us bend 
all our energies, skill and fidelity to fulfill- 
ing the obligation which we owe the great 
American people by giving them the best 
service possible in this most important field 
of endeavor. 


con- 
fully and 


7 °, 2, 
~ ~~ ~ 
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Sox... 


from the Orient 


Credits... 


from the Occident 


HE social and industrial life of the Orient 

and the Occident differs quite as much as 
the bamboo huts of Nanking differ from the 
sky-scrapers of New York. These basic differ- 
ences have kept, largely, the raising of raw silk 
a home industry of China and Japan, and have 
developed the manufacturing of silk products in 
America. 

To unite these two industries of the Old 
World and the New, we have a two-way 
bridge—carrying imports in one direction, 
and payments in the other. 

While ships and silk trains are crossing 
from the other side of the world to this, funds 
and credits are being issued and cabled from 
this side of the world to the other. In these 
financial transactions the Foreign Banking 
Department of the Seaboard has been a depend- 
able friend to many leading silk importers. 

Importers whose business is as firmly estab- 
lished in their field as our business is in our 


field will find wholehearted support at the 
Seaboard. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 
115 Broadway Broad and Beaver Streets 24 East 45th St. 




















AMERICAN BANKERS VOICE CONFIDENCE MINGLED 
WITH CAUTION 





REASSURING FACTORS ARE ABUNDANT CREDIT, STRENGTHENED CAPITAL 


(Eprtor’s Notre: 


STRUCTURES, HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING AND ABSENCE OF SPECULATION 


In a nation so generously endowed with natural resources, produc- 
tive capacity and free from political and economic ills that afflict the Old World nations, 


it is quite natural that the judgment of America’s leading bankers should convey faith 


and confidence as to business prospects for the immediate future. 


Forecasting is a hazar- 


dous indulgence and the views assembled and presented herewith, mingle words of caution 
with the belief that the year 1927 will not bring either serious reaction or any bad dents 


in the composition of American prosperity 


Nearly all of the bankers quoted herewith 
refer to installment buying as something that should be carefully watched. 


Nothing prom- 


ises so favorable to the welfare of the American people than assurance that bankers will 
continue to exercise the scrutiny and care which characterized banking and credit opera- 


tions during the past year.) 


Charles E. Mitchell, President National City 
Bank, New York 

“The new year opens with good prospects 
for a continuance of prosperity. The credit 
situation is very satisfactory. The total of 
discounted bills held by the twelve Reserve 
banks on December 1, 1926, was $645,000,000, 
against $643,000,000 on the corresponding 
date of 1925, showing that with all the ac- 
tivity and increased production of the last 
year, the member banks have handled the 
demands without additional recourse to the 
Reserve banks. This fact is noteworthy in 
connection with the apprehensions often ex- 
pressed that the practice of installment sell- 
ing is causing a dangerous expansion of 
credit. There has been only a moderate in- 
crease in bank loans during the year, and 
no encroachment upon Federal Reserve 
credit. This situation is an effective guar- 
anty against anything in the nature of a 
credit crisis in the near future. 

“The country is accumulating capital rapid- 
ly, and this capital is seeking investment, 
lowering the cost of long-term money and 
stimulating new enterprise. Despite all the 
activity in this country during the last few 
years we still do not have things as we want 
them. We are constantly rebuilding our 
cities and making over our industries. With 
financial conditions continuing favorable, in- 
ventories low and building promising to hold 
up, we appear to have the groundwork for 
another reasonably satisfactory year. Com- 


petition probably will be severer than in 
1926.” 


Charles H. Sabin, Chairman of the Board, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
“Present conditions justify the expecta- 

tion of a continued high rate of business 
activity during the new year. Without ques- 
tion the strongest factor on the favorable 
side is the large and widely distributed pur- 
chasing power of the American people. Indus- 
trial labor is well employed at the highest 
level of real wages in the history of the 
country. Furthermore, business expansion 
in the last few years has taken place with- 
out any inflation of commodity prices and 
without any undue accumulation of merchan- 
dise in the hands of distributers. Financial 
conditions also are favorable to a continu- 
ance of good business. Most of the leading 
industrial companies are in a strong finan- 
cial position. The credit supply is abundant 
and money rates are moderately low. Cost of 
living has increased comparatively little dur- 
ing the last five years and last year actually 
moved downward. 


“On the other hand, certain factors that 
have been frequently mentioned in the past 
as potential influences on the unfavorable 
side have taken on a more definite aspect. 
There are signs that building activity may 
have passed its peak. Curtailment has been 
under way in the automobile industry for 
several months. The trend of our export 


trade is downward. Purchasing power in 
certain agricultural sections is curtailed, 


and this development appears to have lent 
strength to some of the unsound proposals 
for ‘farm relief.’ ” 
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A. W. Loasby, President, Equitable Trust 
Company of New York 

“General business activity in 1927 should 
be well up to 1926. The great stimulating 
influence is the enormous ratio of mechani- 
cal power to man power, which, together 
with our restricted immigration, makes it 
possible for us to pay the high wage_ to 
labor; and labor in turn is the great pur- 
chasing power. The more we increase the 
ratio of mechanical power to man power the 
less important the wage becomes in our 
scheme of things and will work to a gradual 
lowering of commodity prices. 

“The development of installment buying in 
this country in the main has been handled 
in a satisfactory manner, and it has per- 
mitted the laboring man to purchase his 
home, his automobile, washing machine, re- 
frigerator and other things, which were for- 
merly luxuries, but which have now become 
necessities, thereby making for a contented 
nation of workers and a stable business situa- 
tion. I can see no reason for any great 
change in this condition in the immediate 
future. The mass of the people are becom- 
ing capitalists, and with such a condition it 
is hard to see any serious setback.” 


Harvey D. Gibson, President the New York 
Trust Company 

“T look forward to a continuation of gen- 
erally prosperous conditions during 1927— 
certainly for the first half of the year. While 
some apprehension has been felt about one 
or two industries, nevertheless signs are not 
wanting that corrective measures already 
have been taken or are on the way. The 
money and credit situation could hardly be 
better. Notwithstanding some _ predictions 
that our immense gold holdings would result 
in inflated commodity prices, exactly the re- 
verse condition has obtained. Ample credit 
has been available throughout the year 1926 
for all commercial purposes at moderate 
rates and there is no prospect of any change 
in this respect for 1927. 

“On the other hand, credit available for 
speculation has not been abused, as is evi- 
denced by the decline in brokers’ loans. Our 
reserve banks have handled their enormous 
gold reserves wisely and well and they will 
continue to do so.” 


F. I. Kent, Vice-President Bankers Trust 
Company of New York 
“Conditions at the close of 1926 were so 
healthy in many underlying respects, such as 
the reserve and credit position, small sur- 


plus production and active foreign trade, that 
based upon such considerations the business 
of 1927 can confidently be expected to be 
sound, normal and reasonably profitable. 
Fairly stable but slowly declining commodity 
prices have helped to prevent the develop- 
ment of inflation and there has been no ex- 
cited striving and bidding for raw materials 
or finished goods. This fact cannot help 
but make its mark upon the business of 1927 
and in a healthy way. 

“It seems reasonable to believe that there 
will be a further decline in building opera- 
tions and, while this is far-reaching in con- 
nection with business in general, it appar- 
ently is not going to be sufficiently great in 
itself to cause any serious recession in the 
first part of the year. The automobile in- 
dustry, which together with building opera- 
tions, has formed the base upon which our 
recent prosperity has been largely built, 
must be accepted as an unknown quantity 
at the moment.” 


Horace F. Poor, President Garfield National 
Bank of New York 

“On the threshold of 1926 we saw a few 
small clouds on the horizon and we kept 
them in mind. Now, twelve months later, 
we are sensible that despite a year of great 
general prosperity and the achievement of 
many new records of production, shipment 
and consumption we are a little winded from 
our effort. 

“We are conscious that our prosperity has 
been unevenly distributed, that the satisfac- 
tory volume and profits in some classes of 
industry have not been reflected in others. 
We have seen a great break in cotton prices, 
a reduction in automobile production, a slow- 
ing up in the building trades, protracted and 
costly strikes in several industries and a 
substantial collapse of the Florida boom. We 
have seen “hand-to-mouth” buying raised to 
the level of a doctrine and practiced to such 
an extent by one section of commerce as to 
work a real hardship upon another and com- 
plementary section.” 


Louis G. Kaufman, President of the Chatham- 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Company 
of New York 

“There is no end to prosperity in the 
United States. Our institutions, the eco- 
nomic structure, the organization of indus- 
try and business, the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System, and the ever-increasing working 
population are all guarantees of prosperity 
on an ascending scale. Our position is 


f 





unique among the nations. The United 
States is the way-shower and pace setter. 
The coming year should surpass 1926 in ac- 
cumulation of wealth and improvement in 
material well-being of all the people. 


“The rise and fall of the purchasing power 
of the people of the United States may be 
traced through data calculated at Washing- 
ton by government agencies. Purchasing 
power, it is generally agreed, is the power 
that makes for national prosperity or na- 
tional depression. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s records show a healthy increase in 
purchasing power. As during the past year, 
so in 1927 we may look forward to an in- 
crease in banking power, to increased savings 
with all that these imply, effective demand 
for goods, increased production and consump- 
tion.” 





Nathan S. Jonas, President Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York 


“ 


Barring unforeseen developments, the 
new year is likely to witness a continuance 
of country-wide prosperity. Fundamental 
conditions are essentially sound and the tex- 
tile industry, which has been one of the few 
weak spots in the economic structure, shows 
distinct improvement. 

“In many lines of manufacture one hears 
of the dangers of overproduction and the 
merits or demerits of installment buying have 
come up for renewed discussion. In my 
opinion, the danger from overproduction 
should be emphasized, as this one factor may 
be sufficiently important to create a price 
war or depression in a number of industries. 
Unless manufacturers and merchants study 
the situation as it may affect their particu- 
lar lines, it probably will resolve itself down 
to a number of failures of the weaker ones 
and the survival of the strongest and fit- 
test. In the enthusiasm that is now ram- 
pant it is well not to overlook this possible 
disturbing influence.” 


G. M. Reynolds, Chairman Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
“The rate of general business activity dur- 

ing 1927 will depend upon various influences 
and possible developments. Conceivably, 
conditions might be good in some industries 
and some sections, while in other lines and 
other sections there might be lagging tenden- 
cies. The chief stimulating influences are 
the continued ease of money, and assurances, 
repeatedly given, that there are no excessive 
accumulations of goods or materials. 

“There is nothing to indicate that commod- 
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ity prices will either rise or fall in marked 
degree during 1927. Production and con- 
sumption appear to be fairly balanced and 
there is no lack of buying power. These are 
factors which tend to steady prices. 

“There has been considerable discussion 
about installment buying. My belief on that 
subject is the same as it was a year ago, 
when I said this method of conducting busi- 
ness, when applied to certain lines, is proper 
if kept within reasonable bounds. As I see 
it, the most pressing problem at present is 
that which pertains to agriculture as a 
whole.” 


John J. Mitchell, President Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company of Chicago 

“T think we can enter 1927 even more 
optimistically than we entered 1926. Un- 
easiness might be created in the event that 
a wave of stock market speculation carried 
prices above their intrinsic values. But, 
after all, sound business conditions are the 
prime factor in general prosperity, rather 
than stock market fluctuations. Money is 
plentiful and rates will continue low for 
some time.” 


President H. Rawson, Chairman of Board, 
Union Trust Company, Chicago 

“The financial sky is free of any serious 
storm clouds. The United States is fortu- 
nate in having an able and conservative 
president who is giving us a sound business 
administration. European conditions are 
gradually righting themselves and the busi- 
ness situation in this country was never bet- 
ter than at present. Business conditions 
during the past twelve months, and an out- 
look of what is in store for us in 1927 might 
thus be summarized very briefly. Although 
I should not be inclined to make definite 
predictions for more than six months ahead 
in any year, a continuance in 1927 of about 
the same business activity as that experi- 
enced in 1926 may be expected. Commerce 
in 1926 exceeded expectations and in gen- 
eral more than sustained the progress it en- 
joyed in 1925. In some quarters there is a 
feeling that there may be somewhat of a 
let-up, but there are very few reliable signs 
to justify such a conclusion. It is possible 
that there may be a slackening in some lines, 
but a decrease in one line probably will be 
offset by an increase in another, and what- 
ever general let-up there may be will be ab- 
sorbed by the natural growth of the country, 
which is constant and is not sufficiently 
taken into consideration.” 
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Col. Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President of 
Cleveland Trust Company 


“The outstanding business lesson of 1926 
appears to be that the most important in- 
gredient in prosperity is abundant credit, and 
that the next most important one is efficient 
transportation. The advent of the Federal 
Reserve System brought the financial ma- 
chinery for a safe and flexible administra- 
tion of credit, and the great gold imports of 
recent years created an available credit sup- 
ply of immense volume. Meanwhile the rail- 
roads developed an unprecedented efficiency 
of operation which enabled trade and manu- 
facturing to develop the practices of hand- 
to-mouth buying which in turn tended to 
conserve credit and to render it more flexible. 

“We are in a new era such as neither we 
nor any other nation has ever enjoyed be- 
fore, and which will certainly not be perma- 
nent. The conditions arising out of the great 
war have sent here a large part of the 
world’s stock of monetary gold. While we 
have it our Reserve system is in the unique 
position of being the first central banking 
system that there has ever been which has 
no need at all to worry about protecting its 
reserves, and is only concerned with meas- 
ures designed to prevent us from using credit 
too freely and too speculatively. This is 
truly the golden age of American business.” 


Festus J. Wade, President Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis 
“The year 1927 should be a normal one 


in the business world, without the peaks 
and valleys of commercial and industrial 


fluctuation that have so often disturbed 
things in the past. I look for a year in 
which consolidations and mergers will be the 
outstanding feature, due to the greater need 
for economy in production. Competition has 
decreed that cost to the consumer must be 
held to a minimum, and is squeezing the 
inefficiency and inefficient out of business. 
Great volume of production, smaller profit 
per unit and more customers, has become the 
way to greater profit per year, and consoli- 
dation, with its many economies, has be- 
come the logical solution of the problem for 
many organizations. 

As long as the major economic forces, such 
as transportation, finance under the Federal 
Reserve System, and the like, are allowed 
to function undisturbed, business should carry 
on without violent expansion or depression. 
It is said that business is never more than 
20 per cent off, and there is no reason now 
apparent why it should be off at all in the 
near future. The fear of adverse and un- 
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duly restrictive legislation has always been 
a mental hazard, but it should not be a 
source of worry this year. Buying on time 
payments has become a definite part of the 
business structure, apparently, and becomes 
a condition to deal with rather than quarrel 
with.” 


President C. Addison Harris, Jr., Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadelphia 

“The present prosperity which our great 
nation now enjoys will most likely continue 
during the coming year. Small inventories, 
increased production and adequate consump- 
tion all contribute their share toward keep- 
ing the great ‘American Ship of Business’ 
on an even keel. During 1927 money should 
be in good supply for legitimate investments 
and sane financing at rates approximating 
those now prevailing. To successfully meet 
the competition of the future, those guiding 
the destinies of our large corporations and 
modest business enterprises will find it nee- 
essary and essential to promote to the fullest 


extent operations on a basis of strict effi- 
ciency and economy, thus encouraging the 


continuance of the good times of today.” 


J. Sheppard Smith, President Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 

“The fear that a slump would occur in 
1926 was really a benefit to many business 
men, who proceeded to ‘get their houses in 
order’ financially and otherwise for the im- 
pending decline. Since the decline was not 
as marked as they expected the result was 
the piling up of reserves that gave them 
unusual strength at the beginning of 1927. 

“There do not seem to be any dark clouds 
on the horizon, and while there doubtless 
will be a slackening in some lines, business 
should continue to be good for at least the 
greater part of the new year. In St. Louis, 
with our civic spirit, our diversity of indus- 
try, and the sane conservation of our citizens, 
we should be able to enjoy an indefinite 
period of happiness and prosperity.” 


F. O. Watts, President First National Bank 
of St. Louis 

“A general cautious and conservative atti- 
tude of business men and bankers along with 
the sound underlying conditions promise both 
that business in the near time future will be 
good and that any necessary adjustments in 
the more distant future can be gradually 
made. 

“Many of the farmers continue to com- 
plain that their industry is unprofitable. It 














is impossible to determine how much of this 
complaint is actually justified by the facts. 
Means and agencies of expressing agricul- 
tural discontent have, during the past dec- 
ade, greatly increased. A part of the farm- 
ers’ troubles is the result of the land specu- 
lation in the war period. Part of it is due 
to overproduction, and another part grows 
out of a variety of conditions.” 


Oscar Wells, President First National Bank 
Birmingham, Ala. 

“The fact should not be ignored that some 
phases of the present situation are not en- 
couraging. One says that, having in mind 
the prosperity of the last two years and the 
universal habit of expecting expansion to 
continue. Credit remains quite easy and 
there seems no warrant for anticipating a 
change in the early future, yet purchasing 
power is not so uniform as it has been. This 
is due in part at least to the low price of 
cotton, the nation’s chief exportable product. 
We are still in need of a normal movement 
of exports and one which will most retard 
the flow of gold in our direction. 

“If, indeed, we are slowing up a bit, the 
public attitude toward it is a 
one. 


philosophic 
The American believes there is virtue 
sometimes in shortening the strides of pros- 
perity. There is wisdom in progressing grad- 
ually.” 


W. S. McLucas, Chairman, Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
“Industrial and commercial operations have 
set new high marks. Since the opening of 
1923 the general upward curve of the busi- 
ness graph has been remarkably constant. At 
present there appear no indications of seri- 
ous cessations and I believe satisfactory con- 
ditions will prevail, at least through the first 
quarter of 1927. Whether or not a _busi- 
ness man is inclined to accept or reject the 
economic theory of business cycles of ap- 
proximately seven years, it is well to remem- 
ber that the exponents of that theory at least 
have much history to support it, and this 
should be sufficient reason for prudent cau- 

tion in the coming year.” 


Walter W. Head, President of the Omaha 
National Bank 

“The indications are that business will 
continue at about the present stride during 
the first half of the year. If agriculture 
should be blessed with marked improvement 
—particularly as to production and prices of 
grain crops—the latter half of the 


year 
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should be marked by a distinct general ad- 
vance. If agriculture should not prosper it 
will be difficult to avoid a further reaction. 
The harvest months are likely, therefore, to 
exercise an influence even more potent than 
usual.” 


J. F. Satori, President Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“Much may be made of certain unfavorable 
factors which at the present time exist in 
the business situation. Emphasis may be 
placed upon declining industrial production 
and waning building activity. Reference may 
be made to the growing disparity between 
agricultural and industrial prices in a gen- 
erally declining commodity price level. With- 
out desiring in any way to minimize these 
factors or to deny that they are problems 
which must be faced during the fore part 
of the year 1927, it is not believed that there 
is anything in the present prospect to justify 
a belief in coming depression. None of the 
elements usually present during the stage of 
the business cycle immediately preceding a 
break in prosperity are now to be found. 
There are no rising prices, commodity specu- 
lation, overexpansion of industry, labor 
shortages, piled up inventories, or conges- 
tion in railroad distribution. Coupled with 
the absence of these factors, there is a con- 
dition of abundant money and credit at the 
disposal of industry.” 


George S. Mumford, President of the Atlan- 
tic National Bank of Boston. 

“Tt is seldom that the end of a year is 
marked by so general a fecling of opti- 
mism. <A spirit of absolute confidence in the 
future seems to pervade all 
many ways it appears to be fully justified. 
There is almost no angle from which the 
and economic situation is ap- 
proached that does not present grounds for 
hope for continued prosperity. To make the 
statement that business will always remain 
as good as it is at present, that stocks and 
bonds will continue indefinitely to advance 
and money and credit will remain as they 
are now would of absurd. The 
time when a change will come is a matter 
for our prophets to decide for us, but those 
of us who are not prophets, but who merely 
judge the immediate future from present con- 
ditions, are content to expect that nothing 
will happen immediately to end our present 
remarkable era of prosperity.” 
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The latest 
FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New Englands largest bank 


as of December 31, 1926 


rg 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks................ $84,970,881.54 
United States Securities.................. 19,443,107.28 
Loans, Discounts & Investments .... 276,637,769.44 


Banking Houses.......... eg 9,981,422.62 
Customers’ Liability Account of Accept- 
SE ek 6 eid cis cots ee Ce ~ 19,607 ,460.43 


Accrued Interest Receivable.... 7 1,035,407.47 
Total $411,676,048.78 


LIABILITIES 





RING 6.25. roe > as canes hoo $20,000 000.00 
Surplus & Profits.......... 24,307,188.95 $44,307,188.95 
Reserved for Dividend Payable Jan. 3, 1927. . 800,000.00 
Reserved for Interest and Unearned Dis- 

SS 5 ¢ YE Pas ins ahh ae we hk aah oho 1,856,858.23 
NE len a ae eo uitnialows » 308 665,989.24 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 1,717,630.31 
Rediscounts and Federal Reserve Funds 

aI Te IB ae Sc ae a a ae 13,000,000.00 
Acceptances Executed .................... 20 034,404.70 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold....... 21,293,977 .35 


Total $411,676,048.78 
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NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 
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Foreign Branches European Representative 


Buenos Aires AND Havana Lonpon, Paris, Bertin 
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WHY CONGRESS SHOULD BE URGED TO REPEAL 


UNJUST TAX ON 


INCOME FROM REVOCABLE 


TRUST TO DONOR 


SURVEY OF RECENT EXHIBITS APPEARING IN TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 


WM. H. BADEN 
Trust Officer, The Washington Loan and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 





(EpIToR’s NOTE: 


There is probably no provision in the Federal Revenue Act which is 


80 obviously discriminatory and which imposes such unjust restraint upon wise bestowai 
and generous impulses of the individual, as the tax on the donor of a revocable trust 


on income which he relinquishes and which is paid to the beneficiary. 


Mr. Baden sum- 


marizes the series of articles which recently appeared in TRUsT CoMPANIES and in which 
actual records and experience were assembled showing in a most convincing way that 
revocable trusts are not created for purposes of tax evasion, but as a most effective instru- 


ment in furthering bestowal of wealth or surplus for public and private welfare. 


The 


prime object of this discussion is to stimulate fiduciaries to renew the demand for Con- 
gressional repeal of the offending sections of the Revenue Act.) 


HE subject of levying tax, under the 
Federal Income Tax law on income 

from revocable trusts, to the creator 

of the trust, has attracted much attention 
since the efforts of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Association to 
have such income taxed to the recipient. The 
Trust Company Division had representatives 
appear before the Congressional Committees 
at the time of the hearings attending the 
preparation of Federal Income Tax legisla- 
tion for the so-called 1926 Internal Revenue 
Act. While the effort made then was not suc- 
cessful in its purpose, it did impress the 
views so presented upon some of the mem- 
bers of the Committees of Congress and ar- 
as well as fiduciaries and taxpayers generally. 
rested the attention of some magazine writers, 
This notice has been enlightening to the 
many directly interested in the subject. Such 
persons are increasing not merely gradu- 
ally, but somewhat rapidly among those pos- 
sessing wealth and even moderate means. 
Trust CoMPANIES Magazine has doubtless 
been foremost among the magazines present- 
ing the subject to the interested public. Its 
series of articles are convincing to any im- 
partial reader because they were written by 
men having intimate experience with the 


practical administration of such trusts; such 
men as lawyers, tax experts, trust officers, 
investment bankers and others acting in rep- 
resentative capacities for the makers of such 
trusts or the beneficiaries to them; men from 





almost every section of the United States. 
Moreover, the articles expressed the opinions 
of men who were not the makers of or the 
beneficiaries to such forms of trusts; and in 
the sense of being disinterested personally 
and only interested as administrators of 
them, as it were, their opinions are entitled 
to exert influence among others who are not 
so positioned that they have as favorable op- 
portunities to observe the effect of the rev- 
ocable trust. 


Legislative Relief in Behalf of Beneficiaries 


Fiduciaries, both personal and corporate, 
such as lawyers, and business men generally 
and particularly trust companies and na- 
tional and state banks having trust depart- 
ments are profoundly interested because of 
the deterrent effect of the present law tax- 
ing income from revocable trusts to the crea- 
tor of the trust instead of to the 
actually receiving the income. 

They are nothing like so vitally interested, 
however, as the beneficiaries to such trusts. 
The fee of the fiduciary is, of course, a 
source of compensation; but, it is usually 
only a small part of the income from the 
trust; whereas the beneficiary to the income 
has the greater interest to be protected. And, 
naturally, to those unacquainted with the 
creation, administration and distribution of 
such trusts, the question to which an an- 
swer is desired, is, who are such beneficiaries? 


persons 


Were it practicable to broadeast the ar- 
ticles appearing in Trust Companits to 
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which reference has been made, the inquiry 
would be answered fully and convincingly, 
for they disclose that these beneficiaries are 
with few exceptions, others than the creators 
of the trusts themselves, and almost all of 
deserving classes. Referring generally to the 
character of them, it is quite apparent that 
they embrace in addition to members of the 
families of the creators of the trusts, needy 
relatives and friends, religious, benevolent, 
charitable, educational and medical institu- 
tions in their varied forms, such as schools 
of different grades, colleges, universities, 
churches, hospitals, medical and research 
institutions, orphanages and homes for the 
aged and infirm. 


Beneficent Purposes of Revocable Trusts 


The purposes of these trusts cannot fail 
to be benefactions to the public at large as 
well as to the individuals directly concerned. 
Doubtless, the many revocable trusts that 
are still in force offer aid to almost every 
class of public benevolence and private re- 
lief. In this sense, the trust is a public 
benefaction in the same sense that a col- 
lege, a hospital, an orphanage or any other 
beneficence is, because the trust assists in 
the maintenance of these public serving in- 
stitutions. In a private view, all individual 
cases of need that the trust succors, is an 
indirect aid to the public, because the pub- 
lic is saved the expense which such individ- 
ual would be if a charge upon public charity. 

A searching investigation would reveal, 
we believe, that the revocable trust is a bene- 
faction to the public. Therefore, it should 
be upheld, and everything practicable done 
to encourage its use. To the beneficiary, it 
supplies an urgent want; to the creator, it 
furnishes an agent to perform the service 
of distributing the creator’s bounty. The 
creator of the trust can through its use, re- 
lieve himself of the trouble, the incon- 
venience, and often the time and care of dis- 
pensing charity and benevolence. These ex- 
actions and the time required are often far 
greater than an only superficial knowledge of 
the subject may suggest. 

A conscientious donor to benevolences, in 
order to make his gifts fulfill his purpose— 
which is to give succor to those in real 
need—must give much time and thought to 
the subject in discriminating between the 
real and the apparent applicant for assist- 
ance. He can have this service rendered 
him by the trustee of the revocable trust. 
To the active man or woman whose time is 
engaged in business, profession, or social af- 
fairs, or to the aged or infirm benefactor, this 
service of the trust is so helpful that often 


the charitably inclined actively engaged per- 
son of means fails to contribute to public and 
private benefactions largely because of in- 
sufficient or inconvenient time to consider 
appeals for aid. 


Adaptability of Revocable Trusts 

Often the generosity is present in the 
spirit, but interruptions of one sort or an- 
other cause delays in performance. There- 
fore, such persons are often disposed to adopt 
the trust fund method because of its con- 
venient relief of all anxieties and time tak- 
ing detail. Many of such persons, while at 
the time of the creation of the trust can 
afford the benevolence, hesitate to give out- 
right and irrevocably the amount involved, 
because of the fear that some future cir- 
cumstance may so alter their financial con- 
dition as to make it necessary to withdraw 
their bounty for others for personal needs. 

3usiness failures or depression, security 
loss or depreciation, ill health or other cause 
for increased personal living expense, and 
other like causes may make it necessary for 
the money placed in trust for the help of 
others to be withdrawn for personal necessi- 
ties. Deprived of the revocable feature, 
much aid would be withheld. The taxing 
to the donor of the income paid to others 
from the trust fund, impresses the average 
person most unfavorably. He is inclined to 
look askance at the proposition to give to 
others and himself pay a tax for the generos- 
ity. It savors too much of an injustice to 
give and pay for the privilege. The human 
element is likely to decide to keep for self 
and in this way, get something for the tax. 


Appeal to Generous and Humane Impulses 

It does not overcome this humane disposi- 
tion to say that the creator of the trust pay- 
ing the income tax can claim a deduction 
for a portion of the gifts to certain chari- 
table and other benevolent causes. To do 
substantial good, substantial sums are re- 
quired. To encourage such “good” doing 
should be considered effective legislative ac- 
tion, especially in removing hindrances. 

The increased tax chargeable to the cre- 
ator of the trust rather than to the benefi- 
ciary, can hardly be as helpful to the public 
in the form of revenue as the trust fund be- 
ing applied to public welfare purposes or 
even private individual cases which without 
the aid would become public cares. The 
amount of money aid given in such trusts 
for the benefit of the public directly or in- 
directly is doubtless far more than the excess 
tax paid by the creator of the trust than if 
it were paid by the recipients of the income 
from it. 














A careful search for the facts would 


, at 42 
believed, disclose that legislation discharging 
the creator of the trust from the payment 
of the Federal Income Tax on income from 
a revocable trust whenever others than the 


creator 
come, 


himself of the trust receive the in- 
would promote public interests. The 
giving to needy families and individuals is 
often as great and as effective public serv- 
ice as to benevolent or other tax exempt in- 
stitutions. Therefore the efforts making to 
induce the Congress of the United States to 
modify the revenue laws in this particular 
should appeal to all persons and bodies in- 
terested in public and private welfare sery- 
ice. 


Approach by way of Congress and Treasury 
Authorities 

The accomplishment of such a modification 
of the law to effect a just tax policy towards 
the revocable trust, should be by approach 
to Congress and the United States Treasury 
Department, recognizing that both Congress 
and the Departmental officials are sincere in 
believing that the law affecting revocable 
trusts subserves the interests of ‘the Govern- 
ment of the United States and through it 
the people of the country. They are sincere 
in the opinion that the change in law would 
afford an exceptional opportunity for tax 
evasion. They feel that were the tax charge- 
able to the beneficiary only, wealthy persons 
could and probably would use the revocable 
trust to so divide their income as to greatly 


reduce their taxes payable to the Govern- 
ment. 
There will be undeniably opportunity to 


the unscrupulous to misuse this form of trust 
if the law be modified, but this mere chance 
should not we think perpetuate an unjust 
discrimination. In considering this phase of 
the case there should be recognized that the 
same objection applies to almost every other 
form of human accomplishment. But, the 
broader view is recommended, namely, to 
recognize the characteristic traits of human 
nature which are integrity and loyalty. The 
fact that Congress and the Revenue Officials 
are sincere, however, is a source of encour- 
agement to the effort to modify the law. 


Proposed Test Case 


We understand that a test case will be 
instituted to determine the validity of Para- 
graphs G and H of Section 219 of the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act, which taxes the donor of 
a revocable trust on income paid to the 
beneficiary. The decision of this case may 
affect decisively the entire subject of taxa- 
tion of revocable trust. If favorable to the 
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view that the law is unconstitutional, the 
relief sought would be obtained; however, 
in the usual course of judicial procedure, it 
is probable that much delay will intervene 
before a final decision of the case, if appeals 
be taken, which presumably are probable. 
Every day of delay in relieving the tax 
burden upon the revocable trust is restric- 
tive to the use of this form of trust and in 
consequence harmful to all interested. 


2, 2, 2°, 
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PERSON WHO MAY MAKE WILL 


A person who is not sane may make a 
will that is just as valid as any other, pro- 
vided his insanity is not of a kind to affect 
his conduct as a testator. Again, an insane 
person may have lucid intervals during 
which he has sufficient capacity to make a 
will. On one occasion a furious lunatic 
wrote a will, so proper and consistent in all 
its parts, that the court had no difficulty in 
sustaining it. In another case, that of an 
eminent lawyer, his will was set aside be- 
cause, under the influence of a delusion 
concerning his brother, he disinherited him. 
The question, therefore, is one of fact to be 


decided by the evidence in each particular 
case. 


A trust campaign still brilliant 
after ten years’ “test by fire” 


ORE than ten years ago, 
we prepared a trust cam- 
paign. Since then, many 

banks have used it. In December, 
1926, six banks ordered it for use 
in 1927. 


That indicates the firm founda- 
tion on which Purse service has 
been developed. A campaign pre- 
pared ten years ago, improved from 
time to time, is chosen by six banks 
in one month as the most promising 
campaign presented to them. 


In those years, it has set high standards 
of advertising effectiveness. An lowa 
bank reports: “First mailing brought 
returns that pay for entire campaign— 
20 wills have been left with us.” For 
a Chicago bank, the first mailing pro- 
duced 20 wills and one large living trust. 
A California Trust Officer writes: 
“After 7 mailings, we have 30 active 
trusts, and have written a great number 
of wills and trust agreements, for people 
who came to us as a direct result of the 
campaign.” 


AION 


There is a reason for the long and meri- 
torious record of this and other Purse 


campaigns. Always willing to make our 
literature conform to the special require- 
ments of each bank, each community— 
always glad to completely individualize 
it for the bank—we nevertheless keep it 
resting firmly on the foundation of the 
proven principles that underlie effective 
trust advertising. Our first and only 
thought is not to produce something that 
will sell Purse service to banks—but 
something that will sell the trust depart- 
ment’s service to prospects. 


In doing the second, we have natu- 
rally done the first. From a plant that in 
1912 seemed large enough for all possible 
expansion, to our new building whose 
production capacity (nearly triple that 
of the present plant) will still be little 
more than our present business de- 
mands—from a clientele of a few banks 
in 1912 to more than a hundred today, 
the growth of Purse service is ample 
proof of its merit. 


Coe 


To any trust official who would like 
his next campaign to be an investment 
in proven merit, we shall gladly send a 
demonstration of Purse literature and an 
outline of the service we render to the 
bank that uses it. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
42 Broadway 


TENNESSEE 
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TOMORROW'S OPPORTUNITIES IN ADVERTISING AND 
DEVELOPING TRUST SERVICE 


INVESTED WEALTH AND LIFE INSURANCE AS TWO FERTILE 
SOURCES OF BUSINESS 


A. DOUGLAS OLIVER 
of Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


The most important problem and at the same time the greatest 


opportunity which confronts trust companies and banks, engdged in fiduciary work, is to 
enlighten the public, to humanize the appeal and preserve the personal elements in trust 


service. 


Mr. Oliver’s article reveals an unusual grasp of the subject of trust advertising. 


He predicts that the tendency will be increasingly toward concentration of trust service, 
through mergers and consolidations into organization more completely equipped, with 


more efficient personnel and with highly specialized facilities. 


structive and inspiring.) 


E cannot assess tomorrow’s opportu- 

nities in trust advertising until we 

first consider the character of the 
banks and trust companies of the future that 
will conduct this advertising. This subject 
seems to have three aspects—the type and 
organization of the trust company of the 
future, the character of its advertising, and 
the field that it will have for its services. 


Trust Companies of the Future 


What are banks or trust companies going 
to be like ten or twenty-five years from now? 
It seems fairly certain that in all the larger 
towns and cities at least we will have fewer 
and much larger trust companies. 

We are living in an era of mergers and 
consolidations in all lines of business, and 
now Europe is beginning to show us what 
can be done in super-trusts and the merging 
of international business interests. We can, 
therefore, look forward to the increasing 
consolidation of our smaller trust companies 
into larger ones, with their weaker features 
eliminated and their stronger ones retained 
and developed. These companies will be of 
greater value to their communities in supply- 
ing them with financial accommodations for 
which heretofore they have had to go to the 
larger centers. Of course, they will be highly 
organized and engage in every phase of finan- 
cial activity which the laws of their respec- 
tive states allow. They will be large finan- 
cial department stores conducted with the 
intention of securing every bit of financial 
business that each one of their clients can 
give them. 


His message is both con- 


What will be the difficulties of these large 
iustitutions? On the inside, looking at it 
from a standpoint of organization, it will 
not be a question of personnel, for they will 
be able to command the best technical abil- 
ity they need; but management and over- 
sight will become increasingly difficult. Such 
institutions will have large departments with 


A. DOUGLAS OLIVER 


Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia 
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very different interests which, on account of 
their activity and size will increasingly tend 
to know less and less of each other. But, 
on the other hand, it will be imperative to 
have them working together smoothly for 
their own good and for the good of the bank’s 
clientele. The employees will have to see 
their jobs in the light of the whole company, 
and not simply in relation to their own de- 
partments. They must also sense the busi- 
ness possibilities in any situation and pass 
them on to the departments that can best 
capitalize them. Here will be a real chal- 
lenge to.the advertising manager to help in 
diffusing the right sort of spirit throughout 
the organization and to keep it up to the 
proper pitch. House organs and other me- 
diums immediately suggest themselves. 


Emphasizing Human Qualities 


On the outside these companies will face 
a real problem from an advertising and pub- 
licity standpoint. As we know, the banker 
has to live down with the public, to a cer- 
tain extent, a reputation for coldness, lack 
of sympathy and understanding. While much 
has been done in the last few years through 
intelligent publicity and advertising, as well 
as personal solicitation and the more friendly 
treatment of customers to break down this 
prejudice, it has been given new life lately 
by our recent mergers and consolidations. 

The public is apt to feel that these insti- 
tutions are getting too large. They con- 
sider that their personal account with the 
bank becomes too insignificant in direct pro- 
portion to its size and that perhaps more 
personal interest will be taken in them by a 
smaller institution—usually in their own 
neighborhood. In other words, the larger 
the institution becomes the more difficult it 
is going to be for the advertising manager 
to make the public feel that his institution 
is so well organized that each account is 
given personal supervision and that the in- 
stitution really has a sympathetic interest in 
every one of its clients, as well as an obliga- 
tion to fulfill in the life of its community as 
a public institution. Let us make no mis- 
take about this—the larger the institution 
becomes the more difficult it is going to be 
to make the public feel that it has human 
qualities and personal interests. 


Future Trust Advertising 


What form will this future advertising 
take? It goes without saying that in each 
case it will be determined by the sales policy 
of the institution concerned, but speaking 


generally, I look for two major develop- 
ments : 


In the first place the trust companies in 
any city or state, or even over the whole 
country will probably join together in co- 
operative campaigns for all their educational 
work. You can take almost any city at 
present and it is ridiculous to see the amount 
of copy each institution is using in explain- 
ing the advantages of a corporate executor 
or trustee, as well as all the other rudiments 
of trust service. In addition, the tone of 
these advertisements is so institutional that 
they could appear over the title of any one 
of the companies concerned and no one would 
know the difference. 

On the other hand, if these companies 
joined together for their education campaigns 
a much smaller amount could be spent pro- 
portionately by each institution and a much 
larger and more continuous campaign con- 
ducted with more satisfactory results. In 
this respect we should charge ourselves with 
neglect in not following the example of the 
publicity committee of the Trust Company 
Division of the A. B. A., whose national 
work anticipated a similar effort by the 
trust companies in different localities. 


Reflecting a Distinctive Personality 

The remaining money in the advertising 
budget of each institution could be used to 
sell the special advantages of the individual 
bank and to try primarily to express its spe- 
cial personality to the public. This implies 
that syndicated material will become less 
and less useful for such work in the future; 
but most of all it will place a premium on 
the bank’s personality, and every effort will 
be used to develop it. Advertising can then 
express it to the public and the bank will 
then stand out from its competitors. 

People have often said to me that a finan- 
cial institution cannot have a distinct per- 
sonality, though they will grant that large 
businesses have been able to develop them— 
for instance—the John Wanamaker Depart- 
ment stores. On analyzing this, we find it is 
often the personality of the man at the top 
that has permeated the whole organization, 
and for this reason I feel sure the same 
thing can be and, in several cases, I know 
is being done by trust companies. Where this 
is the case you will find that the bank is 
depending on its advertising, not only to get 
across an impression of its personality to the 
public quickly, but also to maintain it per- 
manently through the same channel. 


Character of ‘“‘Copy’’ 


Now what about the copy itself? 
The trust copy of the future will have 
to be readable above everything else. Life 
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moves swiftly enough at present, but who 
knows how fast it will flow ten or twenty- 
five years from now. Our approach and 
message will have to be as beguiling as any 
other sales message which reaches our pub- 
lic, in fact, almost more so, as they will 
prefer to read about things which they need 
to buy immediately rather than something 
which they know is for their future good. 

The sales methods of an old and very 
capable trust solicitor I know have con- 
vinced me that the subtle and indirect ap- 
proach is best, for he talks as little as pos- 
sible of facts and figures to his prospect and 
always illustrates his message by telling a 
story of an actual case in his experience, 
which drives home his point. However, most 
of the syndicated material which comes over 
my desk, as well as copy I observe in news- 
papers and other mediums, is all written 
from the standpoint of the bank. This, un- 
doubtedly, narrows tremendously the market 
which it reaches, as very few people are 
more interested in the bank than they are 
in themselves—but give them a story—they 
will read it; compare it with their own case, 
and you have gotten across your message. 
Moreover, if this story is “make believe” it 
will not carry the ring of sincerity which 
is so essential. On the other hand, take an 
actual experience from the everyday life 
of the bank and, even though it is not as 
exciting as an imaginary one, if you tell it 
simply and effectively, stating that it is 
really one of your experiences with the 
names and figures altered (which is con- 
vincing), you will not only get across your 
message to your reader, but you will also 
sell him on the personality of your institu- 
tion, since you actually show him how you 
do your work. 

More and more we will come to realize 
that it is not a question of getting the most 
sales appeal into each piece of copy, but of 
getting every advertisement to harmonize 
with the primary purpose of all copy—to in- 
erease the confidence of the public in our 
institution. Once that confidence is born 
and starts to grow, increase of business is 
bound to follow in a cumulative capacity. 


Telling the Story of Trust Service 
Consider, if you will for a moment, the 


everyday life of a trust officer. He actually 
sees and feels all the problems of life as he 
comes in contact with first one family and 
then another. He sees family feuds and de- 
yoted mothers, ungrateful sons and betrayed 
daughters, the charm of little children and 
avaricious old age. In fact, all the warp 
and woof of life is woven and unwoven be- 


fore his eyes. What an opportunity we all 
have in telling this story of trust service to 
the public who do not realize at all what 
goes on within our walls. It almvst needs 
the ability of a novelist such as Zola, 
O. Henry or de Maupassant to make the 
public realize the problems we have and how 
we handle them. I believe much of this 
trust message in the future will have to be 
carried to the public through just such me- 
diums, that people most enjoy reading or 
looking at. 

Why not use novelists or short story writ- 
ers? Within the past year or two the Satur- 
day Evening Post has carried articles on 
trust topics that have been eagerly read, and 
what a chance there is to illustrate them. 
As for newsnaper work, why not nse ecar- 
toons when the subject allows them? A man 
like Weed or Sykes can, with telling satire, 
point out our foibles or some passing event 
which makes much impression when 
presented in cold print. 

However, let us not forget that before we 
can get the prospect to read our stories we 
must catch his eye and hold it with our il- 
lustrations. Looking to the future, I believe 
larger institutions will use the very best of 
art work—men like Norman Rockwell or 
F. R. Cruger, or even portrait painters like 
Augustus Johns. Let us study our layouts, 
using rich or plain borders, as needed, with 
illustrations that absolutely dominate the 
page, and then drive home our message 
through story copy, making it all pleasant to 
the eye, delightful, readable and putting the 
bank in the background as much as possible, 
subordinating the signature cut, which often 
“lets the cat out of the bag” and turns peo- 
ple away to something they would rather 
read about. 

Finally, let us not forget the public de- 
mands a happy ending to its stories, and ad- 
vertisements with the joy of life, and illus- 
trations with actual motion in them carry 
further than those withott. Also a note 
which often could be used in our copy is 
that of thanks. You remember in the Bible 
when ten lepers were healed only one came 
back to give thanks. Few people remember 
to give thanks today, but where it is given 
it is proportionately appreciated and makes 
the institution seem human and personal. 


The Market for Our Services 
Now that we have estimated that the com- 
panies of the future will be larger, more 
completely equipped, highly personalized and 
telling their message in a human, readable 
fashion, what is the market going to be for 
their services? 
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It is perfectly tremendous and resolves it- 
self into two main classes—invested wealth 
and life insurance. Approximately 19 per 
cent of property left by decedents is repre- 
sented by accumulated wealth. As an exam- 
ple of how far we have not cornered this 
field let me tell you that in Philadelphia— 
which is one of the oldest cities in the coun- 
try when it comes to trust service—a survey 
of the records of the Orphans’ Court in 1921 
showed that out of 6,360 wills probated only 
331 individuals named trust companies. In 
other words, 93 per cent of the market had 
not been touched by trust service and that 
amount represented a value of $74,000,000, 
so that it is easy to see that even in this 
field, which we have been tilling for decades, 
we have barely scratched the surface. 

However, there is another field four times 
as large which is just being opened up. I 
refer, of course, to life insurance, which rep- 
resents 81 per cent of the property left by 
decedents. The insurance year book for 
1926 gives the following figures: in 1919. 
$738,000,000 was paid to beneficiaries. Each 
year this increased until in 1925 it reached 
$1,246,000,000. But insurance statistics also 
estimate that 90 per cent of all such pay- 
ments of $5,000 and over are dissipated 
within a seven year period. What a tremen- 
dous challenge this is to us and what a gi- 
gantic field it is! It is estimated that there 
is over $60,000,000,000 of insurance in force 
today, most of which has been created within 
the past forty years, and the rate with which 
it is growing, makes this field more impor- 
tant all the time. 


Appeal of the Insurance Trust 


The life insurance trust is a new approach 
to the average individual, and our company 
has found that it has a fresher appeal, com- 
mands much more attention and draws a far 
larger response than any other trust message. 
However, it also necessitates a thorough 
knowledge of the subject and the company 
that tries to engage in this type of business 
without first including in its organization 
men who are thoroughly familiar with its 
problems and competent to handle them will 
hurt its business in the long run. 


Let me illustrate by three instances 





In one case an excellent campaign was 
prepared for a bank, but it was all founded 
on the funded insurance trust which, in our 
experience, is limited to about 5 per cent of 
the usual cases. Naturally, though the ma- 
terial was splendidly prepared, it had a very 
narrow field and elicited very little response 
and practically no results. 








In another case the material was good, 
but when the inquiries came in the bank had 
no one to follow them up and simply turned 
them over to various insurance agents who 
also knew very little about the subject. The 
result was that the client was irritated by 
having his confidence betrayed. 

In another case the campaign was excel- 
lent, but when the prospects came in touch 
with the organization of the bank they found 
it so inferior to the tone of the copy that 
they were very much disillusioned. 

In conclusion I should like to tell you 
about an unusual case which our company 
is working on at present. 

An insurance agent, who had been very 
much interested in a newspaper campaign 
which we ran recently which told of actual 
problems and how we solved them through 
insurance trusts, came to us with a diffieult 
case of his, which was as follows: In a large 
manufacturing district several of the wealthy 
mill owners had contributed largely to a 
hospital which did much for their workers. 
The hospital needed badly a nurses’ home, 
which would cost $100,000. The ten men 
who had contributed most to the hospital 
could not afford to each give $10,000 out- 
right for the home, although they could af- 
ford to give about $1,000 a year. However, 
at this rate it would have been years before 
the home could be built, and it was needed 
immediately. We suggested the following: 

Have each one of the ten contributors turn 
over to us, as trustees under an insurance 
agreement, $20,000 of their securities. Each 
one of the contributors would be insured for 
$10,000 under a twenty-year endowment pol- 
icy, and we would immediately advance the 
$100,000 for the erection of the home—the 
securities constituting the collateral for this 
loan. The income from these securities would 
do two things. In the first place, pay the 
interest on the loan, and secondly pay the 
premiums on the life insurance. If any one 
of these men died, his share of the agree- 
ment would be liquidated immediately, as 
the insurance company would pay us $10,000 
and his securities would immediately be re- 
leased and turned over to his estate, so that 
his estate would not be affected in any way 
by this arrangement. On the other hand, 
at the end of twenty years the insurance 
would mature and be paid over to us, which 
would pay off the loan and we would then 
return the securities to their owners. In the 
meantime the nurses’ home would have been 
in operation continuously and it would not 
have cost the contributors any more than 
their usual annual donation. 
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The most acceptable Personal Service a Bank can 
render to its Depositors, is that which assists, 
protects and guides them on their travels. 
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foreign cities, wherever and whenever assistance is needed— 
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American Express Company. 

Their travel money is made safe against loss or theft—and the 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 
stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 
10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK Co. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 


New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
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CONFIDENCE AND GOOD FEELING CHARACTERIZE RELA- 
TIONSHIP BETWEEN TRUST COMPANIES AND LAWYERS 


ETHICS OBSERVED IN METROPOLITAN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


JULIUS HENRY COHEN 


Chairman Committee on Unlawful Practice of the Law of the New York County Lawyers’ Association 


(Epiror’s NoTe: 
engaged in trust service. 


The following article carries an invigorating message to all those 
Few members of the legal profession have labored more dili- 


gently and with such impartiality to impart to the relationships between trust companies 
and lawyers an atmosphere of mutual confidence and good will as Mr. Cohen has accom- 
plished, both in the exercise of his professional duties and as chairman of the Committee 


on Unlawful Practice of the Law of the 


New 


York County Lawyers’ Association. A8 


former chairman of the National Conference of Bar Association Delegates he has also 
contributed toward such rapprochement in the councils of the American Bar Association. 
In his article he discusses particularly the wholesome results achieved in the New York 
district where genuine cooperation has exerted a marked influence in combining legal and 


fiduciary service.) 


GREAT deal of trouble in this world 
from misunderstanding. And 

there has been misunderstanding on 
the part of trust company management and 
on the part of lawyers, which did, some time 
ago, make for bad feeling. Happily, the mis- 
understanding has been cleared up and the 
bad feeling is disappearing. In this section 
of the country it is fair to say that the feel- 
ing has almost wholly disappeared, and in 
its place there has come a most cordial rela- 
tionship between Bar and the 


comes 


associations 
trust companies. 

Due very largely to the work of the Trust 
Company Section of the American Bankers 
Association and its efficient representatives, 
and to and papers in Trust 
CoMPANIES Magazine, plus some very pleas- 
ant luncheons of trust company officers at 
which the writer of this article has been 
permitted to speak oftener than he deserves, 
ideas have been clarified and a better under- 
standing arrived at. There has been a com- 
plete change in advertising policy. In an- 
other place, I have given samples of this 
policy.* In Detroit a trust company took an 
entire page to inform the public of the na- 
ture of legal work, the value of lawyers and 
the imperative necessity in modern life for 
laymen securing competent legal advice. 


discussions 


Clarifying Ethical Relationship 


The ethical relationship that exists be- 


*Botter Relations between Trust Companies and Lawyers” 
—TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE, October, 1925. 


tween attorney and client is better under- 
By way of illustration let us take 
Opinion No. 10 of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics and Grievances of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, recently rendered.? 
A state Bar association presented to the 
committee a question which involved, among 
others, the following: A trust company is 
represented in court by an attorney-at-law 
who also salaried official of the trust 
company, devoting his entire time to its af- 
fairs. For the purpose of putting the ques- 
tion, it was assumed that any allowance 
which the court might make to the trust 
company for counsel fees would be retained 
by it, in view of the fact that the lawyer 
trust officer was paid a salary by it. 


stood. 


is a 


One of the questions presented on these 
facts was whether, under the circumstances, 
the lawyer trust officer might properly repre- 
sent the trustee in the litigation and might 
properly turn his allowance into the treas- 
ury of the trust company. In answering the 
question, the committee said that it assumed 
“that the duties of a trust officer of a trust 
company are not the professional duties of a 
lawyer and that while acting as such trust 
officer the lawyer is not acting in his profes- 
sional capacity as an attorney.” The com- 
mittee further said: 

“His administrative duties when acting as 
such trust officer are, therefore, to be dis- 
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TIONSHIP BETWEEN TRUST COMPANIES AND LAWYERS 


ETHICS OBSERVED IN METROPOLITAN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 
JULIUS HENRY COHEN 


Chairman Committee on Unlawful Practice of the Law of the New York County Lawyers’ Association 





(Eprror’s Note: The following article 


carries an invigorating message to all those 


engaged in trust service. Few members of the legal profession have labored more dili- 
gently and with such impartiality to impart to the relationships between trust companies 
and lawyers an atmosphere of mutual confidence and good will as Mr. Cohen has accom- 
plished, both in the exercise of his professional duties and as chairman of the Committee 
on Unlawful Practice of the Law of the New York County Lawyers’ Association. As 
former chairman of the National Conference of Bar Association Delegates he has also 
contributed toward such rapprochement in the councils of the American Bar Association. 
In his article he discusses particularly the wholesome results achieved in the New York 
district where genuine cooperation has exerted a marked influence in combining legal and 
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GREAT deal of trouble in this world 

comes from misunderstanding. And 

there has been misunderstanding on 
the part of trust company management and 
on the part of lawyers, which did, some time 
ago, make for bad feeling. Happily, the mis- 
understanding has been cleared up and the 
bad feeling is disappearing. In this section 
of the country it is fair to say that the feel- 
ing has almost wholly disappeared, and in 
its place there has come a most cordial rela- 
tionship between Bar associations and the 
trust companies. 

Due very largely to the work of the Trust 
Company Section of the American Bankers 
Association and its efficient representatives, 
and to discussions and papers in Trust 
COMPANIES Magazine, plus some very pleas- 
ant luncheons of trust company officers at 
which the writer of this article has been 
permitted to speak oftener than he deserves, 
ideas have been clarified and a better under- 
standing arrived at. There has been a com- 
plete change in advertising policy. In an- 
other place, I have given samples of this 
policy.* In Detroit a trust company took an 
entire page to inform the public of the na- 
ture of legal work, the value of lawyers and 
the imperative necessity in modern life for 
laymen securing competent legal advice. 


Clarifying Ethical Relationship 
The ethical relationship that exists be- 


*Better Relations between Trust Companies and Lawyers” 
—TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE, October, 1925. 


tween attorney and client is better under- 
stood. $y way of illustration let us take 
Opinion No. 10 of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics and Grievances of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, recently rendered.+ 
A state Bar association presented to the 
committee a question which involved, among 
others, the following: A trust company is 
represented in court by an attorney-at-law 
who also is a salaried official of the trust 
company, devoting his entire time to its af- 
fairs. For the purpose of putting the ques- 
tion, it was assumed that any allowance 
which the court might make to the trust 
company for counsel fees would be retained 
by it, in view of the fact that the lawyer 
trust officer was paid a salary by it. 

One of the questions presented on these 
facts was whether, under the circumstances, 
the lawyer trust officer might properly repre- 
sent the trustee in the litigation and might 
properly turn his allowance into the treas- 
ury of the trust company. In answering the 
question, the committee said that it assumed 
“that the duties of a trust officer of a trust 
company are not the professional duties of a 
lawyer and that while acting as such trust 
officer the lawyer is not acting in his profes- 
sional capacity as an attorney.” The com- 
mittee further said: 

“His administrative duties when acting as 
such trust officer are, therefore, to be dis- 
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tinguished from his professional duties when 
acting as an attorney.” 


Conclusions of the Committee 


Accordingly, the committee concluded : 

“The fees which the trust company would 
receive for its services would cover his serv- 
ices in his (non-professional capacity the 
same as it would the services of all other 
employees of the trustee.” 

In other words, the commissions which the 
trust company receives for performing the 
functions of fiduciary in judicial proceedings 
compensate it for the service of its trust 
officer, and the lawyer trust officer, while 
acting as such trust officer, is not acting in 
his professional capacity as an attorney at 
all. Note, however, that the committee goes 
farther in defining its understanding of the 
relationship between the trust officer and the 
trust company. It says: 

“So far as his usual duties are concerned, 
the relationship between such a _ salaried 
lawyer-trust officer and his employer would 
be that of master and servant rather than 
that of attorney and client, but where he 
conducts litigation, as attorney for his em- 
ployer, in any matter in which it is the ac- 
tual party in interest the relationship for 
that purpose changes to that of attorney and 
client.” 


Trust Officer Cannot Serve in Dual 
Capacities 

Now, here comes the point which is per- 
fectly clear to lawyers and has been for 
many years, but has not always been clear 
to executives of trust companies: 

“As an employee his (the lawyer-trust off- 
cer’s) only duty is to his employer. As a 
lawyer he owes a duty to the court and to 
the public, as well as to his client. Can he 
consistently act in these dual capacities at 
one and the same time?” 

The committee says on this point that, as 
a trust officer, he is dependent on his em- 
ployer’s pleasure for his livelihood and there- 
fore he cannot “observe that independence 
of judgment and action that are essential to 
the advocate in court” and therefore there is 
a conflict between his duty to his employer, 
the trust company, as an employee and the 
professional duty which he owes to the court 
and to the individual for whom he appears 
in court. It says further that “the attorney’s 
employer, the trust company, is only the 
nominal client, the actual interests which the 
attorney is engaged to protect being those 
of the trust estate.’ And now the com- 
mittee says: “Such a separate interest can 
Only be properly represented by the attorney 
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who, in his professional conduct of the case, 
is under no such obligation to another as 
that which must exist between master and 
servant. He must be free to ewercise his 
independent judgment as an attorney for the 
benefit of the interests he represents, which 
he could not be expected to do so long as he 
is under the domination of a third party as 
its salaried servant.” 

Furthermore, the committee finds that 
since it is well settled that a lawyer may 
not share his professional emoluments with 
a layman or lay agency and may not accept 
employments from a lay intermediary with 
the knowledge that such a lay intermediary 
is profiting or expecting to profit from his 
services, it follows that “such a salaried law- 
yer-trust officer cannot, with propriety, per- 
mit his employer to receive or retain any 
portion of the fees which may be charged 
against such a trust for attorney's 
services.” 

The committee considered the argument 
that such a salaried attorney might reim- 
burse his employer for the actual portion of 
his time given to the trust estate, but it 
finds that it would not be possible actually 
to determine this and that therefore there 
was an inconsistency and impropriety in “a 
lawyer attempting to act in two such capaci- 
ties at one and the same time.” And so it 
concludes that while the trust company is 
entitled to be paid its fee as a trustee, such 
fees cover the service of all its employees 
and that it is not entitled to receive “di- 
rectly or indirectly, additional fees for pro- 
fessional services which may be rendered to 
a trust estate by its salaried servants under 
its direction, and an attorney may not prop- 
erly lend himself to any plan which will 
enable it so to do.” 


estate 


Essence of the Fiduciary Principle 
This is entirely in line with the point of 
view which for thirteen years has been held 


by the Committee on Unlawful Practice of 
the Law of the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association, and which that committee has 
urged upon executives of trust companies. 
Obviously, in its application, this answer in 
principle goes farther than the scope of the 
immediate question submitted to the com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association. 
means that the individual who comes to 
trust company to draw his will or to draw a 
trust agreement of any kind cannot be served 
entirely by the lawyer-officer of the com- 
pany. The latter is precluded from acting 
as attorney or adviser to the customer of 
the trust company. He is an expert in his 
line but he cannot do the whole job. The 
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customer is entitled to have the lawyer who 
owes no loyalty to the trust company. This 
is the essence of what we call the fiduciary 
principle. 

Now it so happens that this fiduciary prin- 
ciple is the very life of a trust company. The 
word trust itself is based upon this fiduciary 
principle. Singleness of purpose, fidelity and 
loyalty to the person who puts his property 
in the hands of a trustee is one of the funda- 
mental principles of equity. The trustee is 
always under the scrutiny of the Court of 
Chancery. The mere fact that we have now 
corporate trustees instead of individual trus- 
tees does not change the principle in the 
slightest. Therefore, to the extent that cor- 
porate trustees can convince the public and 
the courts, as well as the Bar, by their con- 
duct that the substitution of corporate trus- 
tees for individual trustees, while adding to 
the efficiency of the performance of the du- 
ties, does not detract from the efficacy of 
the fiduciary or trust principle, to that ex- 
tent the corporate trust idea wins its way 
in publie favor. 


Observing the Trust Principle in Salesman- 
ship and Advertising 

It has taken a little time to 
from the point of view of advertising and 
publicity directors, to whom everything is 
put on the basis of a sales proposition. Early 
trust company advertisements were often 
very lurid appeals, prepared by men who 
trained primarily in the commercial 
field as advertising salesmen, lacking an ade- 
quate appreciation of the importance of this 
fiduciary principle to society. The repercus- 
sions naturally came when a counter move- 
ment once got under way. The first reaction 
coming, as it did, from the Bar, was inter- 
preted as a mere movement for self-protec- 
tion in a field of employment in which law- 
yers were presumed to have a monopoly. 
Perhaps part of the feeling of the Bar was 
influenced by such a motive. But the view- 
point of the organized Bar, expressed re- 
peatedly through its appropriate committees, 
was that the real point lay in safeguarding 
the community through preserving in its 
full integrity the highly confidential and 
fiduciary relationship which exists between 
attorney and client. 

It is this point of view which is now the 
governing and central thought, certainly in 
the great metropolitan district of New York. 
Indeed, there are few sections of the coun- 
try where it has not yet taken hold. There 
are weeds somewhere that still must be up- 
rooted, but on the whole the result is most 
gratifying. It is a great tribute to the in- 
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telligence, good sense and high honor of the 
men who have become the heads of trust de- 
partments of trust companies in the metro- 
politan district that they were the first to 
see the importance of establishing clear un- 
derstanding and cordial relations between 
the Bar and trust companies. Today there 
is hardly a trust department in any of the 
large trust companies which does not num- 
ber among the valuable assets of the com- 
pany the good will and cordial relationship 
of a considerable portion of the Bar. It may 
not be amiss to say that during the past 
year not a single complaint against a trust 
company has been received by the committee 
of which the writer is chairman. 


Mutual Confidence and Helpfulness 

Over and over again it is the lawyer who 
advises which trust company the client 
should select in preparing his will. But it 
is not merely in the matter of wills; it comes 
up in the matter of corporate reorganizations, 
living trusts. Innumerable situations arise 
daily where the trust company in its trust 
department is as essential to the effectuation 
of a client’s purpose as is his bank. In a 
busy practitioner's work hardly a week 
passes that he is not obliged to consider in 
what respect a trust company can function 
in carrying out a given plan which comes to 
him for advice and approval, and in nine 
cases out of ten he must also consider which 
of the trust companies can best function in 
the situation. Out of the very close personal 
relations thus developed between members 
of the Bar and trust officers of trust com- 
panies, and between lawyers representing cli- 
ents doing business with trust companies and 
their legal departments, there is bound to 
grow a mutual relation of confidence, 
will and helpfulness. 


good 


It is through such confidence, good will 
and helpfulness, brought about, as we have 
said, in the first instance through the efforts 
of the Trust Company Section of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, the committee of 
which the writer is chairman, and Trust 
CoMPANIES Magazine itself, that with the 
opening of the year 1927 we can say, with- 
out exaggeration, that there has never been 
a finer spirit of cooperation and understand- 
ing than there is today in this important 
field of human activity. And it is but simple 
truth to say that, in consequence, clients in 
the metropolitan district are getting from 
their own lawyers and from the trust de- 
partments of trust companies a combination 
of service unsurpassed in business efficiency, 
honesty and loyalty. 
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TRUSTS 


for non - residents 


Tue Massachusetts 
laws impose no income, 
inheritance, or other 
tax On a non-resident 
because of his making, 
or being a beneficiary 
under, a Trust in this 
state. 


OLD COLONY TRUST 
COMPANY manages a 
large number of Trusts 
for residents and corpo- 
rations of other states. 


Individual Trusts $133,000,000 
Corporate Trusts 898,000,000 
Agency Accounts 348,000,000 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SOLUTION OF ESTATE AND INHERITANCE TAX 


PROBLEMS SUGGESTED BY FIDUCIARY 
EXPERIENCE 


REDRESS AGAINST DISCRIMINATORY AND UNJUST DEATH DUTY LEVIES 


RAYMOND H. BERRY 


Assistant Vice-President, Detroit Trust Company and Member Special Taxation Committee 
of the Trust Company Divison, American Bankers Association 





i‘ Eprror’s Notre: 











A comprehensive survey of federal and state taxation as affecting 


estates and inheritance and income was presented at the recent Mid-Continent Fiduciary 
Conference at Omaha by Mr. Berry as a member of the special Committee on Taxation 


appointed by the Trust Company Division, A. 
suggestions for fiduciaries in handling estate and inheritance tar problems. 


are salient excerpts from his paper.) 


HE Revenue Act of 1916 was, as 
stated in the preamble, a war measure, 
and, while the Federal Government 
has at various times theretofore imposed a 
death duty tax, it has only resorted to such 


source of revenue during and under the 
stress of an emergency. When and as the 
emergency has been removed the law has 
been repealed. The emergency * which 
brought forth the present death duty meas- 
ure has been removed for eight years, and 
here we find the Federal Government still 


engaged in levying and collecting this tax. 


Demand for Repeal of Federal Estate Tax 

I cannot refrain from taking this opportu- 
nity to reiterate a challenge to 
that they forthwith, and without qualifica- 
tion or strings tied to it, repeal the Federal 
Estate Tax. This thought is based upon a 
very sound and equitable basis. The Federal 
Estate Tax is, in the first place, an illogical 
tax, and as it stands today places the Fed- 
eral Government in a most ridiculous posi- 
tion. Under the present act it is in effect 
and for all practical purposes a regulatory 
law or one bred with venom, in that it at- 
tempts to regulate the migration of our 
people. It says, in effect, that “If Alabama, 
Florida, Nevada, District of Columbia and 
any others do not impose an inheritance tax 
upon its residents, then we will impose a 
death duty tax, in order to keep the people 
from moving from one state to another to 
avoid death duty tax.” 


Congress 


It has been said that such a measure only 
affects a comparative few, but if Congress 
has the power to impose this tax on estates 


B. A. Mr. Berry submitted some valuable 
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of deceased persons in excess of the amount 
of $100,000 in value, can they not impose a 
similar and more drastic measure upon the 
estates of deceased persons in excess of $100 
in value or any other amount, and at rates 
which would be confiscatory? Why should 
the United States attempt to stop the migra- 
tion of its people from one state to another, 
if it is believed better opportunities await 
them in other sections of the country? When 
its people are in search of liberty, justice 
and freedom, it is certainly not justice to 
impose a tax in one instance because Con- 
gress arbitrarily says that because a person 
is worth $100,000 or over, that he should pay 
a tax and eliminate a tax on an estate of 
$90,000. 

Equality does not exist here, and when 
they attempt to coerce a state into the adop- 
tion of an inheritance tax, it certainly is 
placing shackles upon the constitutional free- 
dom of its people. Morally, at least, it is an 
unwarranted federal interference with state 
rights. The descent and distribution of 
property of intestates, as well as the descent 
of property under a will, is governed by the 
laws of the several states, and the Federal 
Government has no jurisdiction over the dis- 
tribution of property of the citizens of the 
states. 

The American Bankers Association has been 
actively engaged in urging the repeal of the 
Federal Estate Tax, and is pledged to con- 
tinue its efforts. No doubt, at the coming 
session of Congress some of the members 
thereof will see your committee again ap- 
pearing before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the House Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee, urging and pleading for the repeal 
of this law. 

In connection with the estate tax, fidu- 
ciary experience has suggested some meth- 
ods of procedure that may be of interest 
from the practical standpoint of handling 
estate tax cases. 


Dealing with Estate Tax Return 

Fiduciaries are required to file a Federal 
Estate Tax return, which is subsequently 
verified by field agents, who sometimes in- 
crease the value of some of the assets. You 
have an argument with him, and finally you 
either concede certain increases or you say 
to the agent, “I will not accept your values,” 
and protest. If you do concede the values, 
he will ask you to sign a letter consenting 
to the assessment of additional tax and a 
waiver of your right to appeal to the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. 

It has been my practice to refuse to sign 
the agreement and waiver, because I do not 
believe a fiduciary has any power or author- 
ity to sign the agreement usually presented 
to him by the Government. I do not believe 
the fiduciary should waive any of his rights, 
and with a possibility of retroactive law en- 
acted and court or Board of Tax Appeals de- 
cisions rendered, that may affect some of the 
items in the return that you have filed. With 
this prospect, I would suggest that you re- 
fuse to sign these waivers; however, it has 
been our practice to write a letter stating 
that, while we will not protest against the 
increased values, nevertheless, we cannot 
agree to accept them to the exclusion of 
filing a claim for refund if we feel justified 
in doing so at a later date. A tax to prop- 
erty that has been transferred upon the 
theory that same was made to evade taxa- 
tion. 

Trust company progress during the last 
few years is the result of the wealth of the 
country recognizing the services and func- 
tions of a trust company and thousands of 
trusts have been created for as many rea- 
sons. It is unfair for the taxing authorities 
to take the position that irrevocable trusts 
have been created for the purpose of evading 
taxes and just as unfair to take the position 
that gifts were made for the same reason. 
When such a claim is made it is unsupported 
by facts, is purely arbitrary and merely car- 
ries weight with it because legislators and 
Congress looking around for sources of 
wealth to tax, find it convenient to seize 
upon this thought and take the position that 
it is a fact. 

It has been our policy to make a disclosure 
of transfers and gifts made by deceased per- 


sons but unless the facts are so overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Government, we resist 
any effort being made to tax the same. I 
believe this is one of the weakest sections 
of a tax statute. You know there is a pre- 
sumption in most laws that if a gift is made 
within a certain period prior to date of 
decedent's death, it is presumed to have been 
made in contemplation of death, and as such 
is taxable. Experience and the reported 
cases will show that this by no means is a 
conclusive presumption. On the other hand 
it is rebuttable and if you will carefully seek 
the facts, study the law and decisions, you 
will find that you have a better opportunity 
to win out than the Government. It is most 
difficult for any government to collect a tax 
merely upon a presumption and I think you 
will find that any court before it will con- 
done the assessment of a tax will require 
more than a presumption to justify the as- 
sessment. 


Multiple Inheritance Taxes 

The inheritance tax is known by various 
names, and I shall not attempt to enumerate 
them, each of which is entitled to be known 
as death duty. This form of taxation has 
been adopted by all of the states except 
Alabama, Florida, Nevada and District of 
Columbia, and has been a dependable source 
of revenue. This form of taxation is cen- 
turies old, and generally regarded as a fair 
and equitable means of raising revenue. I 
think its general acceptance, with few advo- 
cates of its repeal, is due to the fact that 
the rates have been low, and the burden 
ratably apportioned to the _ beneficiaries. 
However, the taxing authorities have 
aroused the wrath of the people, and pub- 
lic sentiment is beginning to be felt by and 
in those states where multiple death duty 
taxes are being imposed. Our states should 
not practice tax polygamy and expect the 
people to condone it. That is just what the 
states are doing when they impose the so- 
called multiple death duty taxation. The 
chief difficulty in connection with this type 
of taxation arises from the fact that our 
Government is composed of forty-eight differ- 
ent states, with conflicting laws and inter- 
pretations lacking comity and coordination. 


Multiple Taxation Avoidance 


this field of taxation should 
be in a position whereby they can advise the 
owner of intangible property of his tax lia- 
bilities, and be in a further position to coun- 
sel with him with reference to the saving of 
investments, and make such other appro- 
priate suggestions to minimize this tax. A 


Advisers in 
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few suggestions along this line of thought 


are perhaps apropos. You should advise the 
owner of stocks and bonds to keep those 
securities on deposit in the state in which 


he resides. This will avoid one multiple 
tax. Suggest that he have his bonds in 
coupon or bearer form rather than regis- 


tered. This multiple tax law principally af- 
fects stocks, but if your bonds are registered, 
they are in the identical class with a stock 
certificate. In addition to the foregoing rec- 
ommendations, suggest to the owner of these 
taxable securities the advantages that would 
accrue to him if he were to create a trust. 
All of this multiple taxation can be avoided 
by certain kinds of living trusts. 


Revocable Trusts 

I think I would summarize this means of 
minimizing taxes with the following sugges- 
tions: 

If the owner were to create an irrevocable 
trust, providing in the instrument that the 
income shall be paid to members of his fam- 
ily, or as otherwise agreed upon, then the 
property forming the corpus of this trust 
would not be subject to tax at his death, be- 
cause title vested immediately. This, of 
course, contemplates that the owner makes 
a gift of this property, and, perhaps, does 
not meet with as much favor as another 
method, 

Can you not suggest to him that he make 
an absolute gift of this property to his wife, 
with an understanding with the donee that 
she simultaneously therewith will create a 
trust, the income from which is to go to 
her husband for and during his lifetime, or 
as otherwise directed in the trust instru- 
ment, and upon his death to be distributed 
as he otherwise would do were he creating 
the trust. It could be provided in the trust 
instrument that if the wife should die first, 
the property should go to her husband, but 
when a man creates a trust he contemplates 
that he will die first, and is making provi- 
sion for his family. By this method that 
purpose is accomplished. He could embody 
in that instrument all of the terms that 
would be embodied in the identical instru- 
ment if it were drawn for the husband, ex- 
cept, of course, it would reverse the income 
payments. 


Reciprocal Death Tax Exemption 
This multiple taxation should, of course, 
be abolished, which, as you know, may be 
done by legislative enactment, but if it is 
impossible to abolish it, then the legislature 
of the various states should enact a recipro- 
“al provision by which a more friendly re- 
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lationship would exist between the states, in 
that one state would exempt the securities of 
its corporations provided the states of the 
decedent’s domicile extend same exemption. 

I would like to urge upon you to make a 
careful study of the law of your own state, 
and if you find there is strong sentiment 
among the members of the legislature against 
the repeal of this death duty tax imposed 
against a non-resident, then urge the adop- 
tion of a reciprocal plan. Mass production 
has been the chief feature in the success of 


a great number of industries, by which 
method production has increased, lowering 


the unit cost, and if our states were to rec- 
ognize this principle in taxation, those states 
could be made very attractive to corpora- 
tions that are daily being organized, thus 
bringing into the state more industries and 
more revenue. 


Effect of Multiple Taxation 

Can you conceive of a situation like this? 
—You all remember when the railroads were 
pioneering in the west, calling upon eastern 
investors to put their savings in those roads. 
I can hear the stock salesmen tell a prospec- 
tive customer of all the merits this proposed 
road has, the states it will serve and its 
enormous earnings, but it is beyond my imag- 
ination to hear him also tell the prospective 
customer, “Now, this railroad runs through, 
let’s say, fifteen states, each of which has an 
inheritance tax law. Now, at your death, 
Mr. Purchaser, your estate will have to pay 
an inheritance tax to each one of those 
states in which this railroad is incorpo- 
rated.” That is a fact, but I wonder how 
far west the railroads could have been built 
if this multiple death duty taxation were in 
existence at the time these stocks were of- 
fered for sale and these pioneers were at- 
tempting to pierce the west. What would 
you say today if you were offered a stock, 
and upon looking it up you found, to your 
surprise, that the corporation who issued 
the stock was incorporated in several states, 
and that upon your death this stock would 
have to pay a bounty to those states, because 
you take an unselfish attitude and permit 
your money to be used. by industry and com- 
merce beyond the border of your state? 

This is a matter that calls for serious con- 
sideration, and I would greatly appreciate if 
you would study the report of the special 
Committee on Taxation of the American 
Bankers Association, Trust Company Divi- 
sion, take the matter up with the members 
of your legislature and urge the repeal of 
such laws as inflict this bounty upon the 
activities of your community. 
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HERE’S THE WAY TO GET DATA 
ON UPSTATE NEW YORK 


For upstate New York trade and credit infor- 
mation, and for correspondent service, write 
orwire the Utica Trust and Deposit Company. 








The Utica Trust and Deposit Company 
knows Upstate New York because it has 
been closely indentified with the develop- 
ment of this great industrial and agricultural 
empire for more than a quarter-century. 
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SOME PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS REGARDING 
UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES 


TRUSTEESHIP 





DUPLICATE BOND APPLICATIONS AND INTEREST LOSS THROUGH BOND 
REDEMPTIONS 


R. G. PAGE 


Vice-President, Bankers Trust Company of New York and Co-author of ‘“‘The Work of Corporate Trust 
Departments’’ 


(Eprror’s Note: 


The author of the following article 


has conducted an extensive 


study and survey of the functions and operations relating to corporate trust and cor- 
porate agency departments of trust companies and banks, the results of which have been 


embodied in the recently published book entitled, “The 


ments,” 
Company. In 


corporate mortgages, regarding duplicate bond applications and stop payment 
and the questions arising from interest lost through failure 


WO matters of general interest to trus- 
tees under corporate mortgages have 
recently been under discussion by com- 
mittees appointed by the Corporate Fiducia- 
ries Association of New York City: the treat- 
ment of stop payment notices and duplicate 
bond applications, and the question of in- 
terest loss through failure of bondholders to 
present promptly redeemed bonds. As both 
of the problems are troublesome and affect 
corporate trustees generally, a summary of 
the situation as it appears to the trust com- 
panies in New York may be of interest. 
Duplicate Bond Applications and Stop 
Payment Notices 
The yolume of securities lost and stolen 
during recent years is a matter of concern 
to trustees which are called upon to certify 
duplicates. A special committee of the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of New York 
City recently rendered a report on this sub- 
ject, and submitted for the benefit of the 
members of the association forms of letters 
to be used by trustees in acknowledging re- 
ceipt of notice of loss or theft of securities, 
as well as a standard form of indemnity 
bond. In the letter of acknowledgment no- 
tice is served on the bondholder or his repre- 
sentative as follows: 
“We acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
requesting that we 
change, payment or transfer) 
ing securities: 


stop (ex- 
of the follow- 


in which Mr. Page collaborated with Mr. Payson G. Gates of the 
the following article he discusses 


Work of Corporate Trust Depart- 
Bankers Trust 
trustees under 
notices, 
to present redeemed bonds.) 


matters of interest to 


which you 


destroyed. 


allege have been lost, stolen or 
“Your attention is directed to the fact that 
these securities are or may be negotiable and 
enforceable in the hands of an innocent hold- 
er for value. For this reason, we are regret- 
fully constrained to advise that we can as- 
sume no responsibility in respect of any pay- 
ment, exchange or transfer made to or at 
the request of any holder. We shall of 
course be glad to use our best endeavors to 
prevent the payment, exchange or transfer 
of the securities to or upon the order of any- 
one not a‘holder in due course. * * * 


“Notice of the alleged loss should first be 
filed with the debtor company at 
and its consent to the issuance of duplicate 
securities should be lodged with us. 


“Our practice is to require, in substantially 
the form enclosed, (a) proof of loss, theft 
or destruction and (b) a bond of indemnity 
issued by one of the standard surety com- 
panies in an amount equal to—(1) twice the 
par value of the securities, (2) interest to 
maturity. * * °’ 


It is hardly safe to generalize on the sub- 
ject of the issuance of duplicate bonds, be- 
cause in each case the surrounding circum- 
stances have an important bearing, but the 
trustee should proceed with caution and be- 
fore acting upon any application for the is- 
suance of a duplicate bond reported lost, 
stolen or destroyed, should carefully con- 
sider these questions: 
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1.—Does the mortgage permit the issuance 
of a duplicate? Practically all corporate 
mortgages make provision for replacing 
bonds which have been mutilated, destroyed 
or lost. Some recent mortgages specifically 
permit the issuance of duplicates of stolen 
bonds. There seems to be some difference 
of opinion among counsel as to whether the 
word “lost” as used in such a provision of a 
corporate mortgage embraces the meaning of 
the word “stolen.” Consequently, where 
specific authority covering stolen bonds is 
lacking in a mortgage, the trustee will do 
well to secure counsel’s opinion on this point. 

2.—Has acceptable indemnity (usually for 
(a) twice the face amount of the bond plus 
(b) the amount of interest to maturity) been 
furnished the company and the trustee? 
A question arose between certain of the New 
York trust companies and some of the surety 
companies as to whether the customary form 
of surety bond was intended to cover against 
all loss resulting through accident, inadver- 
tence, oversight or neglect on the part of the 
employees of the issuing company or the trus- 
tee. The surety companies agreed that they 
would pay such losses without contest, but 
preferred not to incorporate the word 
“neglect” in the form of the bond. However, 
after some discussion the trust companies 
adopted a standard form of bond which has 
now been written by practically all of the 
surety companies and which contains the 
following language: 


Standard Form of Bond 

“Now, therefore, the conditions of this ap- 
plication are that if the Principal, the heirs, 
legal representatives, successors or assigns of 
the Principal, or any of them, shall in case 
the original or originals be found or come 
into the hands or power of any of them, or to 
the hands, custody or power of any person, 
deliver or cause the same to be delivered 
unto Obligees in order to be canceled, and 
shall also at all times indemnify and save 
harmless Obligees from and against any and 
all claims, actions and suits whether ground- 
less or otherwise, and from and against any 
and all liabilities, losses, damages, costs, 
charges, counsel fees and other expenses of 
every nature and character by reason of the 
original or originals and/or the issuance of a 
duplicate or duplicates in lieu thereof or the 
making of any payment, credit, transfer, 
registration, conversion, exchange or delivery 
in respect of the original or originals without 
surrender thereof and/or in respect of the 
duplicate or duplicates whether or not caused 
by, based upon or arising out of inadver- 
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tence, accident, oversight or neglect on the 
part of Obligees or their respective officers, 
agents, clerks and employees and/or omis- 
sion or failure to inquire into, contest or 
litigate the right of any applicant to receive 
any payment. credit, transfer, registration, 
conversion, exchange, issue or delivery in re- 
spect of the original or originals and/or the 
duplicate or duplicates issued in lieu thereof, 
and/or caused by, based upon or arising out 
of the release of any security or the satis- 
faction of any instrument under which the 
original or originals and/or duplicate or du- 
plicates are issued or secured, and/or caused 
by, based upon or arising out of any other 
matter or thing whatsoever, then this obliga- 
tion will be void: otherwise, shall remain in 
full force and effect.” 

3.—Has the applicant established his own- 
ership and filed satisfactory proof of loss, 
theft or destruction? 


4.—Has the mortgagor duly authorized the 
issuance of the duplicate? 

5.—Has a thorough examination been 
made of the company’s and the trustee’s rec- 
ords and securities for any trace of the miss- 
ing bonds or the coupons pertaining thereto? 

6.—Have the paying agents, sinking fund 
agents and the registrar, if other than the 
trustee, been apprised of the loss and have 
they completed the examination of their rec- 
ords and securities? 

7.—Have counsel examined the application 
and approved the issuance of a duplicate? 

The payment of missing bonds or coupons 
at maturity involves practically the same 
questions as the issuance of a duplicate. The 
circumstances surrounding each case will of 
course determine the extent of the trustee’s 
investigation. It is advisable for the trus- 
tee to require at least six months, preferably 
twelve months, to elapse from the date of 
notice of loss before taking final action on 
an application. At the end of that period 
the investigation should be brought down to 
date and the case again examined from all 
angles. 

It is desirable from the standpoint of a 
trustee that duplicate bonds and all coupons 
attached thereto be identified by some mark 
which will distinguish them from the orig- 
inal bonds. However, before marking dupli- 
eate bonds, the trustee should ascertain the 
requirements of any Stock Exchange upon 
which the bonds are listed. It is advisable 
in all cases that the bond of indemnity be 
executed by a reputable surety company, in 
form approved by the trustee’s counsel, and 
so provide that the trustee will receive all 
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possible protection. Certainly, in matters 
of this kind where one misstep may result in 
serious loss, the trustee is fully justified in 
pressing its demands. At best, the certifica- 
tion of a duplicate bond or the payment of 
securities alleged to have been lost, stolen or 
destroyed means an increase in contingent 
liabilities which the trustee should incur 
only when protected to the fullest possible 
extent. 

The courts of New York have held that 
where the provisions of a mortgage do not 
entitle the owner of a lost bond to secure a 
duplicate bond, he may require the issuance 
by the debtor corporation of a “certificate of 
indebtedness” conforming to the lost bond 
in principal amount, rate of interest, etc., 
but containing a provision that in case the 
lost bond is found in the possession of one 
entitled to enforce it, the certificate of in- 
debtedness shall be unenforceable and void. 
The outstanding New York case on this point 
is—NSwitzerland General Insurance Company 
of Zurich vs. New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad Company (152 N. Y. App. 
Div. 70). Before certifying a certificate of 
indebtedness against a lost bond, a trustee 
should receive proof of loss and adequate 
indemnity, and generally it should follow the 
procedure outlined for the issuance of a du- 
plicate bond. 


Interest Lost Through Failure to Present 
Bonds 


Another troublesome situation results from 
the failure by many bondholders to heed re- 
demption and the consequent filing 
with agents of claims for interest 
after the redemption date on called bonds. 
Many paying agents have followed the prac- 
tice of returning unpaid, coupons due on the 
redemption date of called bonds when such 
are presented separate from the 


notices 
paying 


coupons 


bonds to which they pertain, accompanying 
the returned coupons with a notice that the 


salled for re- 
demption. . While this procedure was adopted 
purely for the protection of bondholders, 
many bondholders who had sent their bonds 
and coupons for collection through separate 
channels, objected to the non-payment of the 
coupons. Consequently, most trust companies 
in New York have now adopted the practice 
of paying such but attaching to 
the check issued in payment, a notice to the 
effect that the appurtenant bonds have been 
called for redemption. The great difficulty 
is to be sure that the notice will travel back 
through the chain of collecting banks to the 


appurtenant bonds have been 


coupons, 


actual bondholder. 
happens. 


Unfortunately, many investors whe do not 
carefully follow the redemption feature of 
their investments discover many months 
late that certain of their bonds have 
been called and that they are consequently 
receiving no income from these investments. 
This situation frequently results in com- 
plaints from bondholders who have failed to 
take notice of redemption. The feelings of 
the bondholder are sometimes aggravated by 
the deduction of interest maturing since the 
redemption date and paid in error by the 
paying agent, from the redemption price. 
*aying agents use their best endeavors to 
prevent payment of coupons from called 
bonds, but, notwithstanding their vigilance, 
such coupons occasionally will slip through. 
For example, assume that bonds of certain 
numbers are called for redemption on April 
Ist. The following July coupons from some 
of the called bonds are collected by the bond- 
holder. On the succeeding January 1st the 
coupons from the same bonds are detected by 
the paying agent and returned to the bond- 
holder, who then presents his bonds for pay- 
ment with a demand for interest subsequent 
to the called date. 


In practice, this seldom 


Terms of Seller in Replying to Bondholders 

In matters of this kind several New York 
trustees and paying agents have used the 
following form of letter in replying to the 
bondholders: 

“Under the terms of the eall, the 
when presented for payment, must bear the 
July 1, 1924 and all subsequent coupons, and 
as the bond in question was presented with 
the July 1, 1924 coupon detached, we fol- 
lowed the prevailing custom of paying agents 
in this city and deducted the amount of the 
missing coupon from the redemption value 
of the bond. 


bonds, 


“A matter of policy is involved which con- 
cerns not only ourselves but all paying 
Experience has shown that no 
amount of care in the offices of such paying 
agents will insure both the instantaneous 
payment of all coupons which ought to be 
paid (and that is a matter which is of vital 
importance to the bondholders as a class), 
and at the same time insure non-payment in 
every instance of every coupon which ought 
not to be paid because called for previous re- 
demption. As paying agents, we do no* act 
as guarantors either to the obligor on the 
bond or to the bondholder, that no error 
whatever will occur in connection with the 


agents. 
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The City National Bank and Trust Company 


OF MIAMI 


FLORIDA 


cAnnounces the Absorption by Purchase of the 


MIAMI BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
d 
an 


COMMERCIAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
We Offer Complete Banking Service and Shall Appreciate Your Business 


CAPITAL 8$2,000,000.00 


payment of coupons. All we can undertake 
to do is to furnish the best possible service 
and establish the best possible safeguards 
against error. 

“The terms of the bond and coupon are 
explicit and carry clear notice to the bond- 
holder that he is not entitled to receive pay- 
ment of coupons from bonds called for pre- 
vious redemption. The call for redemption 
was published in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the bonds. The coupon pre- 
sented was one which, according to its terms, 
should not have been presented by the bond- 
holder, and to the payment of which he was 
not entitled. It goes without saying that 
the bondholder’s action in presenting this 
void coupon for payment and in obtaining 
payment of it from us was altogether the 
result of a mistake and not intentional on 
h* part. It was, however, as much his duty 
to heed the terms of the contract and the 
published notices of redemption as it was 
ours to do so. Upon full consideration, we 
cannot feel that the bondholder is, under 
such circumstances as these, entitled to col- 
lect the January ist coupon or to retain the 
proceeds of the July 1st coupon, which was 
paid as the result of a mutual mistake. 

“The amount involved is small and we so 
much wish to give satisfaction to all who 
have dealings with us, that we should be 
glad indeed if we could see our way clear 
to meet your wishes and refund the amount 
of the July coupon. But, after consultation 
with the principal paying agents in this 
city, we are advised that this would involve 
the establishment of a very troublesome 
precedent. They feel that the solution of 
the problem lies in bringing very emphati- 
cally to the attention of the investors, and 
of banks, trust companies, and dealers who 
collect their coupons, the fact that it is nec- 
essary to keep track of the published calls 
for redemption of bonds of the issues in 


SURPLUS $500,000.00 


which they or their clients are interested. The 
paying agents fear that the result of refund- 
ing the amount deducted in such cases would 
be to lure investors and their representatives 
into a false sense of security and make them 
less attentive than heretofore to published 
notices of redemption, thus aggravating a 
situation which is already troublesome. It 
would seem that this problem can be solved 
only by the cooperation of investors and col- 
lecting agents with paying agents, to the end 
that redemption notices shall not be disre- 
garded.” 


2, 2. 2, 
. ~~ 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Among the strong financial institutions of 
the national capital is the Washington Loan 
and Trust Company, of which John B. Lar- 
ner is president. The December 31st finan- 
cial statement shows aggregate resources of 
$16,872,988, including cash and_ reserve 
$3,035,268 ; U. S. and other bonds $2,737,910; 
loans $9,531,780. Deposits amount to $13,- 
625,405. Capital is $1,000,000 ; surplus $2,000,- 
000 and undivided profits $213,849. Special 
progress was noted in the trust, real estate 
and investment departments. 


NEW DIRECTORS AT GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Three new directors were elected at the 
recent annual meeting of the Garfield Na- 
tional Bank of New York, namely: Jeremiah 
T. Maguire, Paul A. Degener and Beveridge C, 
Dunlop. The December 3l1st financial state- 
ment shows total resources of $22,672,396; 
deposits $19,205,620; capital $1,000,000; sur- 
plus $1,000,000 and undivided profits $830,- 
150. Ruel W. Poor is chairman of the board 
and Horace F. Poor, president. An extra 
dividend of 4 per cent was recently declared. 
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John G. Lonsdale, the president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, is a 
born optimist, but his optimism is of the 
healthy kind which does not dissemble facts, 
even when they are unpalatable. 
address before the American Economies <As- 
sociation, entitled, “Hard Facts on Easy 
Payments,” he pictured high pressure meth- 
ods in installment buying in unvarnished col- 
ors and said in part: 

“Quite frankly, the financial world is no 
little with the install- 
ment buying, or as it so often becomes, “in- 
stallment selling,’ of the highest pressure 
type. The 1927 may be no different 
than any other year, but it is at best no pe- 
riod for playing fast and with this 
new fangled policy of merchandising. It 
has been with us long enough now to have 
displayed its faults. Every worth while 
business practice has come finally to us out 
of a thousand perils. What is the answer 
in this particular case? 

“Here are some of the things that can be 
done to keep this merchandising practice 
from becoming a drop stitch in our tapestry 
of prosperity : 


In a recent 


concerned abuses of 


year 


loose 


Wherever possible, increase 
the down payment and decrease the time of 
payments. Obviously, the first payment 
should be large enough to impress in the 
mind of the purchaser two things: the ex- 
pense of the article and a sense of owner- 
The length of time should be short 
enough so that the article will not depre- 
ciate greater than the prospective owner’s 
share, or jeopardize the security of the lien 
holder before final payment. At no time 
should the unpaid balance be more than the 
reclaim value of the goods. For this reason, 
it is apparent that payment should be com- 
pleted before the article becomes obsolete. 
Long time payments, therefore, on merchan- 


ship. 
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OFFICERS: 


“STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN’? APPLIED TO INSTALLMENT BUYING 
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dise that deteriorates because of changes in 
style, is a questionable course. Other sug- 
gestions have been made that all dealers be 
required to installment paper so 
they will assume their proper share in the 
deal; and that financing companies be com- 


endorse 


pelled to carry a reserve as a guarantee of 
service to the customer. 
“The vital factor is not installment buy- 


ing, but the extension of credit. The fact 
that the purchaser is going to pay in in- 


stallments is secondary. 
willingness to 


The buyer’s mere 
obligate himself is not suf- 
ficient. Is he entitled to credit? Is the risk 
of the merchant out of proportion to the 
buyer’s expected income? Would the average 
banking institution grant credit as laxly as 
do some installment concerns? Is 
positive information as to the pur- 
chaser’s income? Is there always an effort 
made to find out how much he has already 
obligated himself for? Is the purchaser’s 
reputation for meeting obligations good’? In 
brief, the age-old keystone of credit—What’s 
his character?” 


there al- 
ways 


FIRST. WISCONSIN GROUP 

New records of growth were established 
during 1926 by both the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee and the allied 
First Wisconsin Trust Company. The na- 
tional bank reports resources of $112,262,618, 
deposits $92,588,975 ; capital $6,000,000; sur- 
plus $4,000,000, and undivided profits of $995,- 
444, besides reserve accounts of $701,583. The 
First Wisconsin Trust Company, which con- 
fines itself chiefly to trust 


service, reports 


resources of 


$7.411,289; deposits $3,624,370, 
with capital of $1,000,000; surplus $1,000,000 
and undivided profits of $213,410 and reserve 
accounts of $760,620. 
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Annual Report of the 


| AWYERS MORTGAGE C0. 


Capital and Surplus16,000,000 RICHARD M. HURD 
January 1, 1927 


The past year has been the most successful in the history of the Company, the Gross Earnings 
being $3,758,331, and the Net Profits $2,270,215. 


The sales of Guaranteed Mortgages including Extensions amounted to $93,225,533, and the 
net gain in Outstanding Guaranteed Mortgages amounted to $43,778,488. 


Since the Lawyers Mortgage Company was organized, it has guaranteed $954,331,743,fof 
Mortgages, of which $662,331,406 have been paid in full, leaving now outstanding $292,000,337. 


Twenty-four years ago the Lawyers Mortgage Company adopted a By-Law limiting the 
amount of its Outstanding Guaranteed Mortgages to twenty times its Capital and Surplus. In 
conformity with this By-Law the stockholders of the Company on. December 20th, 1926, paid in 
$1,000,000, increasing the capital stock from $9,000,000 to $10,000,000. Also the Lawyers Mort- 
gage Company transferred during the year 1926 from current Earnings to Surplus, the sum£of 
$1,000,000, making a total addition of $2,000,000 in 1926 to the fund protecting investors in our 
Guaranteed Mortgages. 


The Gross Earnings and Net Profits of the Company for the past three years have been as 
follows: 





1926 1925 1924 
Gross Earnings.......... Sa ee ican ahatiboe che ite $3,758,331 $3,282,708 $2,574,195 
Re Ch orci dark tiles elec s 0+ ke tea 1,488,116 1,279,120 1,072,987 
I Noe 5 SE Ls ap, nu. Sis 0, bc hte Bia $2, 270, 215 $2,003,588 $1,501,208 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

New York Mortages...... ... $12,954,657 Capital ee $10,000,000 
Accrued Interest Receivable.. . 503,798 Surplus...... £ 6,000,000 
Company’s Office Buildings... 1,701,993 Undivided Profits. . 510,773 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.......... 504,250 Mortgages Sold, Not Delivered 741,700 
RE. a eae cons 2,209,265 Reserve for Taxes, etc 621,490 

$17, 873, 963 $17, 873, 963 


The Guaranteed Mortgages of the Company—legal for Savings Banks, Trustees, 
etc.—are divided among its customers as follows: 


a wane ae dae abe w CP a . $44,007,634 
SS SEE OE Eee ae 
ac ce ute ds ska ie oak 20,563,010 
ee ES ES ee - 28,908,126 
races pd os 0oeiv di dee umm « . 49,023,313 
11,649 oa Ti aera Sian 119,751,059 
15, 181 $292,000,337 


The Company's accounts have been certified by the Audit Company of New York. 


The success of a Guaranteed Mortgage Company depends upon its adherence to the simple 
principle of lending its money in such a way as to get it back. <A steady concentration of aim 
upon this object means that consideration of fees, commissions, profits, etc., hold a position of 
relative insignificance. 


To achieve this aim in full measure is practically impossible, but persistent adherence to 
certain main principles will carry one close to it. 





























The first principle in lending on city real estate is to know what not to lend on. Under this 
head comes first vacant land, the possession of which constitutes an annual drain for taxes and 
interest with no income accruing. Contrary to general supposition, the majority of those spec- 
ulating in vacant land lose money by so doing. The next types of properties to avoid are improved 
properties which are not readily rentable, such as churches, hospitals, theatres, clubs, etc. The 
border line class of less desirable properties would be those dependent in large measure upon man- 
agement rather than upon inherent renting power, such as hotels, apartment hotels and factories. 
If such properties are poorly managed they may lose money for their owners and be difficult of 
rehabilitation. 


Shelter is a prime necessity for civilized human beings, hence housing properties form a choice 
and standard basis for mortgage loans. The only exceptions would be at each end of the social 
scale, either where single homes or apartment houses are so palatial in character as to be accessible 
only to the very rich or at the other end of the scale, where tenements are so dilapidated as to be 
avoided even by the very poor. 


Since a city is a place of business, shelter is also a prime necessity for retail shops, wholesale 
stores, lofts, etc. The best located of these business properties furnish the choicest of security for 
mortgage loans. 


For more than a quarter of a century this Company has limited its mortgage loans to residence 
and business properties, which is the first big step toward lending stability. 


Because change is a law of life and because the value of every property in the City of New 
York changes continually, a substantial margin is necessary in making mortgage loans. A margin 
is also necessary because no lender can foreclose a mortgage and possess the property for the face 
of the mortgage. To this must be added delinquent interest, delinquent taxes, foreclosure ex- 
penses, repairs to the building, etc. The margin must be of two kinds—on the physical cost or 
capital side and on the income side. A margin of physical cost is needed so that the owner shall 
have invested capital back of the mortgage (not less than 50% above the amount of the loan under 
the law for trustees in the State of New York) and hence will suffer a considerable loss if fore- 
closed by the lender. A margin of income is needed also because in the long run real estate has 
a steady but not excessive earning power and whenever a period of high rents occurs, new buildings 
compete for tenants and reduce rentals to their normal level. Here is the chief fallacy of many 
of the real estate mortgage bonds now being issued, which are sold with little or no physical cost 
margin and with an income margin based only on excessive rents which will in a few years dis- 
appear. 


In careful mortgage lending, stability of rentals on an average basis is carefully weighed. 


Capital invested in improved real estate is both a fund and a flow. It is a fund in the sense 
that a certain sum of money has been paid out to buy the land and erect the building. It isa 
flow in the sense that there are daily charges accruing against it for taxes, insurance, repairs, 
light, heat, elevators, etc., and also there are daily rentals accruing to it for use and occupation. 
It is the differential between the income and the outgo or in other words the net return, which, 
multiplied by the rate of capitalization, determines the market value. 


It is believed that the ‘Safety Limits” to which we adhere are stricter than those of any other 
lending company and safeguard both our investors who hold nearly $300,000,000 of Guaranteed 


Mortgages and our Stockholders who own the Guarantee Funds of the Company, now exceeding 
$16,500,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


John W. Ahern Cecil C. Evers George A. Hurd Samuel Riker, Jr. 
Howard S. Borden Julian P. Fairchild Richard M. Hurd Park A. Rowley 
Guy Cary Frederic J. Fuller A. Henry Mosle Henry L. Stimson 
Fred. R. Coudert Robert W. Goelet Robert L. Pierrepont William I. Walter 
Edwar | De Witt Charles P. Howland Thos.N.Rhinelander Bronson Winthrop 


Detailed report in pamphlet form mailed on request 
56 Nassau Street, New York 184 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


161-01 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 8 North Third Ave., Mt. Vernon 
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ERNEST A. HAMILL 

The recent death of 
chairman of the board of of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, is mourned in banking and trust com- 
pany circles. He was an outstanding figure 
in the rapidly thinning ranks of the conserva- 
tive and’ stalwart type of bankers, whose 
inflexible integrity and high ideals imparted 
the dominating and guiding influence in 
American banking development during the 
last half of the last century. He belonged 
also to sturdy pioneers of the Middle West, 
who struggled against crude environments 
and odds such as the rising generation of 
bankers are scarcely familiar with. His fi- 
nancial judgment—always incisive and well 
poised—was often enlisted and influential in 
times of when local or national af- 
fairs called for men of commanding ability 
and true public spirit. His personality was 
of the lovable kind which endeared him to 
all his associates and inspired confidence as 
well as loyalty. 

John H. Mitchell, president of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, who was closely 
associated with Mr. Hamill for many years 
in banking affairs and personal contact, pays 
the following tribute to his memory: 

“Mr. Hamill’s death comes to all of us in 
our bank as a great shock. He had been a 
and intimate friend for many years. 
He had been known for many years as one 
of our most conservative bankers and his 
counsel in our boisterous financial times of 
the past had been of great assistance. His 
death, as that of J. B. Forgan, reminds me 
of the passing of the old guard of bankers 
that served as a bulwark in the past.” 

Mr. Hamill attained the age of seventy- 
five years and was in good health and active 
up to within ten days of his death, when he 
contracted an attack of influenza. His career 
is an illuminating example of conscientious 
application and patient endeavor. He 
born in Bloomington, Ind., July 1, 1851, the 
son of Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Hamill, who 
moved with him to Chicago when he was 10 
months old. Educated in the grammar and 
high schools of Chicago, he first went to 
work in a hardware store. When he was 29, 
in 1880, he married Miss Eliza Soulard Cor- 
with of Chicago. She and one Alfred 
Ernest, an official of Hathaway & Company, 
survive him. After a period on the Board 
of Trade, Mr. Hamill entered the employ of 
the Corn Exchange Bank. As vice-president 
for nine years and as president for another 
twenty years, until the bank was merged 
with the TIllinois Merchants Trust, he 


Ernest A. Hamill, 


directors 


stress 


close 


was 


son, 


ERNEST A. HAMILL 


Chairman of the Board of theJIllinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago, who died recently at the age of 75. 


achieved international reputation as a finan- 
cier. In later years he yielded more and 
more to natural impulses of philanthropy 
and of active interest in civic or other move- 
ments making for better community life and 
cultural development. He 
foremost in advancing art 
standards in Chicago. 


Was among the 


and musical 


Mr. Hamill was vice-president of the El- 
gin National Watch Company, resident vice- 
president of the American Surety Company 
of New York, treasurer of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange, treasurer of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, vice-president of the board of trustees 
of Rush Medical College, trustee of the Chi- 
cago Home for Incurables and trustee of the 
Graceland Cemetery Improvement Fund. He 
was also member of a number of clubs. 


Miss Henriette Fuchs has been appointed 
assistant cashier and trust officer of the 
Hamilton National Bank of New York. 

The board of directors of the Empire Bond 
and Mortgage Corporation of New York at a 
recent meeting declared the regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of $3.50 per share to preferred 
stockholders. 








CROSS CURRENTS IN AMERICAN BANKING WHICH CALL 
FOR CONSERVATIVE GUIDANCE 
CREDIT EXPANSION IMPOSES NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Editor, The Journal of Commerce of New York and Professor of Banking at Co!umbia University 


(Epitor’s Nore: Dr. 


Willis discusses certain tendencies in the expansion of banking 


resources and the influence of Federal Reserve policies which deserve earnest considera- 


tion. 


He conveys the impression that no greater disservice could be rendered the cause of 


sound banking development than to encourage blind reliance upon the Federal Reserve 
System as a guarantee of protection against unwholesome or questionable practices. He 
traces the causes of numerous bank failures in rural and agricultural communities which 
demand more effective disciplinary procedure. ) 


SURVEY of banking during the year 

1926 and a forecast for the year 1927 

necessarily involves a number of con- 
siderations, some of which are optimistic, 
while others are if not pessimistic, at least 
not comforting. Satisfactory, undoubtedly, 
is the prosperity of the larger banks, the 
fact that they are able to finance and carry 
forward an immense yolume of trade, and 
the circumstance that accommodations to 
the public have been so low in cost on the 
whole as has been the case during the past 
year. Discouraging is the increasing num- 
failures, the fact that Congress has 
taken so little intelligent interest in our 
banking legislation, and the circumstances 
that despite the immense quantity of gold 
that has come into the country during the 
past decade, we are today so fully “loaned 
up” as is represented by some of our bank- 
ing authorities. Factors which need to be 
watched with some care are seen in the great 
shifting of deposit accounts into the savings 
form, the decline of average reserves, and the 
generally speculative position in which not 
a few banks are finding themselves. 


ber of 


Expansion and Tendencies in Banking 


Nevertheless, if one were to ask the ques- 
tion of almost any of our city bankers who 
would care to reply, we would be told that 
banking at large is in a highly prosperous 
and satisfactory condition, that the past year 
has been successful both in growth of busi- 
ness and in profits, that deposits are e.pand- 
ing rapidly, that prosperity is evidenced by 
the immense growth of savings and that 
there is very little to complain of. He would 
hear of general resources in the banks of 
the country, now figured as in the neighbor- 


hood of $60,000,000,000, and he would be in- 
formed that this indicated the growth of 
an unexampled degree of successful and satis- 
factory trade both of a financial or banking 
sort, and of an outside sort. 

In all this the banker would have a sub- 
stantial degree of support for his statements. 
In the larger cities of the country, particu- 
larly, he would show that failures have been 
comparatively few in number and _ profits 
large, and that combinations or mergers of 
banks usually take place with a view to 
increasing the convenience of the community. 
He would show that the business man is able 
to borrow liberally and fairly safely, and 
that the ratio in the banks during the 
past year has been a low one. He would 
explain the great number of failures in other 
parts of the country as an aftermath or 
“hang-over”’ from the land boom or land 
speculation of a few years ago, and he would 
assert that this condition of affairs was only 
transitory. 


loss 


Reserve Ratio Is Low 


Another side of the situation deserves to 
be mentioned and is undoubtedly recognized 
by many thoughtful bankers even when they 
do not care to say very much about it. Not 
a few of them recognize that the reserve 
ratio of the country is now a very low one. 
It is true that there is a good deal of cash 
in the Reserve banks and that the Reserve 
system as a whole has a vast amount of 
potential lending power which it could throw 
into the situation if called on to do so. And 
yet, it is recognized that the expansion of 
credit which has taken place in the past two 
or three years has very largely used up our 
spare balance. We could not afford to go 
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ahead and allow the Reserve system also to 
become “loaned up.” It is this consideration 
no doubt which led some Americans who were 
called upon by the Indian currency commis- 
sion last summer to say that in their opinion 
this country could not spare very much gold. 
Of course, what they meant was that if the 
gold should be drawn away from us, or if we 
had to export it, we should 
our credit structure or else lower our level 
of prices, or perhaps both. The idea that 
such might be the case is entertained by a 
great many banking authorities. Obviously, 
a fair inference from it is that we certainly 
ought not to expand our speculative loans any 
further than at present. 

Looking into the assets of the banks more 
narrowly, somewhat pessimistic observers are 
inclined to comment favorably on the presence 
of great quantities of high yield foreign 
bonds which have displaced the old low rate 
bonds of domestic origin, while they also ob- 
serve the growth of great holdings of rather 
non-liquid paper such as that produced by 
installment sale concerns and the like. There 
is a well-founded opinion, it would seem, that 
a good many of our banks are somewhat 
water-logged with second grade and poor or 
slow paper and that they have allowed them- 
selves to get into this condition in the belief 
that the Federal Reserve system would help 
them out if they ever should “get 
hole.” 


have to eurtail 


into a 


Effect of Federal Reserve Policies 

But the Federal Reserve 
help them out of such a hole only under 
certain very well marked conditions. It could 
not, and did not, help out the 850 banks that 
failed during the past year, not even that 
fraction of them that were members of the 
system; or if it did help them its help was 
not of a kind that saved them from failure. 
In fact, in a good many cases, the Reserve 
banks have tended to be instrumentalities 


system could 


that caused failures or made failures worse, 
due to the fact that they kept on lending to 
the banks as long as the latter were able to 
put up anything that was regarded as “safe” 
even though they were aware that the apply- 
ing banks were kind of business 
that was not satisfactory. The Re- 
serve banks also have taken on some large 
foreign commitments standing be- 
hind a group of member institutions which 
now have out in the market about 
three times as much in the way of brokers’ 
loans as they had at the close of 1919. All 
this is very suggestive. 


doing a 
very 


besides 


stock 


It might 
system in 


easily happen that the 
the event of a sharp downward 
trend of prices or of stocks, or both, would 
have its hands very full and could not de- 
vote very much attention to applying restora- 
tives or studying the hygiene of weak or 
decadent banks. The certainly is 
not in the same healthy, vigorous condition 
that it was a few This at all 
events is the opinion of various bankers and 
careful students of the situation who ex- 
pressed themselves as above indicated. Every 
view in fact which set forth here- 
in is the stated view of some member of the 
banking community whose ideas are gener- 
ally regarded as conservative and careful. 
There is a very decided offset to the general 
tone of optimism that is adopted by others 
as already explained. 


Reserve 


svstem 


years 


ago. 


has been 


Improved Standards of Banking Service 

The banking system itself is rendering an 
excellent current service, partly due to the 
growth of branch and 
partly in consequence of the efficient 
and skillful operation and management of 
existing banks, partly in consequence of the 
better technical the Federal 
Reserve System, partly because of better 
foreign conditions and foreign re- 
lationships as well as general financing of 
industry have been more effective and less 
costly during the past year than perhaps ever 
before. We have begun to reach out 
for some of the foreign business that a num- 
ber of bankers have inclined to drop 
like the traditional “hot potato.” 


offices branch banks, 


more 


operation of 


because 


also 
been 


The public at large is on the whole per- 
haps (except in the bank failure sections) 
better satisfied with our banking system as 
such than it ever has been before. Altogether 
the banking outlook of the community is 
thus distinctly improved and this is attested 
by the fact that there has been so little rad- 
ical agitation in Congress. Even the develop- 
ment of the cotton crisis itself, although it 
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has been accompanied by the introduction of 
various unsound schemes for financing and 
earrying of cotton, has not on the whole been 
accompanied by as much of the familiar 
kind of tinkering with banking 
and arrangements as is usually the 
case, cotton situation may and 
ably will produce a large volume of frozen 
credit and yet up to date it does not seem 
as if it were likely to react upon lezislative 
conditions in the way that 
been true on various former occasions. 


legislative 
credit 


The prob- 


disastrous has 


Hurdles to Negotiate During 1927 

The outlook for the year 1927 is 
superficially a good one, but with not a 
conditions under the surface that may give 
rise to trouble at any time. Interest rates 
are too low and undoubtedly will go higher. 
It will be necessary to cut off some of the 
rather lax and frozen credits that are being 
granted by the banks or else 
results of keeping on 
by taking heavy 
multitudinous bank 
characteristic 


thus 
few 


to stand the 
along present lines 
and continuing the 
failures that have been 
during the past year. The 
Federal Reserve System is also probably fac- 
ing some rather difficult experiences. It is 
reaching the point where it has run through 
a good deal of its unquestionably great 
strength, and must now be managed with far 
greater skill and ability, if it 
rendering much assistance to the 
has heretofore. The banks 
as a group will probably find it necessary to 
scrutinize foreign credits, both long and 
short term, with a good deal more care than 
heretofore. Both there and in the domestic 
speculative fields it will be essential for them 
to adopt a decidedly new outlook on the gen 
eral situation. For the immediate moment, 
no changes of policy are in sight, and there 
is no reason to think that the early months 
of 1927 will witness any developments that 
are distinctly different from what has been 
noted heretofore during the recent past. 


losses 


is to go on 
even as 
community as it 
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ANNUAL REPORT HIBERNIA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 


annual 
S. Hecht at the 
meeting of the stockholders of the Hibernia 


The report presented by Pres. R. 


recent fifty-sixth annual 


Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans, 
shows the steady progress made by this pio- 
neer trust company of the South. Net earn- 
ings were satisfactory and dividend of 18 
per cent was distributed on capital during 
the year. The subsidiary, Hibernia Securi- 
Company, Ine., showed 


ties exceptional 
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— Yield 6%. 


Make these strict ' equirements 
your own investment standard. 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
National City Building, 42nd St. at Madison Ave., N.Y. 


growth and further expanded its facilities 
by opening a Chicago office, the chain now 
including New York, Atlanta and Dallas. The 
affiliated Hibernia Mortgage Company com- 
pleted its: second year, issuing 6 per cent 
collateral trust notes which have found fa- 
vor among investors. The trust department 
of the bank has likewise experienced excep- 
tional growth, necessitating addition to per- 
sonnel. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 
of New Orleans, A. C. Lepeyre, who for sev- 
eral years has been associated with the trust 
department, was appointed assistant trust 
officer. Vacancies recently created in the 
official staff of the Hibernia Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., were filled by the promotion of 
five men, all of whom have been connected 
with the company practically ever since its 
organization. George H. Nusloch, J. Albert 
Baudean, Willis G. Wilmot, were elected 
vice-president, A. Palmer Smith, Jr., was 
elected treasurer, and Kenner S. Baetjer was 
elected secretary. At a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Hibernia Mortgage Company, 
A. Palmer Smith, Jr., was designated as 
active vice-president of that company. 
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out of every EIU 


=) 

oS grees a bank, located in the “center of 
centers’ in St. Louis, the National Bank of 
Commerce, which is quite a little American 
Bankers’ Association all by itself. The big 
“American Bankers’ Association” has some 
20,000 members . . . and “Old 26” has more 
than 2,000 American Correspondents . . . 1 
out of every 10. 


As you think of this great group of bankers 
ask yourself what has attracted 1 out of 
every 10 to “Commerce.” There must be a 
quality of service here which would also 
interest you. 

Perhaps the broad, underlying reason for the 
growth of the National Bank of Commerce is 
that it has been able to give its correspond- 
ents more than mere mechanical service. 


“Old 26 isanational 
clearing house for ideas 
as well as money. Such 

ions as its Ad- 

vertising Service De- 
partment, for one con- 
crete example, have 
welded its bankingcon- 
nections intoa real 
association of mutual 
growth and success. 


innovat 


The, 
ational b 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 














ELEMENTS THAT ENTER INTO COST ACCOUNTING FOR 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


ANALYSIS OF OPERATION AND EXPENSE ITEMS 


F. E. COBUN 
Assistant Cashier of the Pittsburgh Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 


(EpitTor’s Note: 


In the following paper the science of cost accounting as applied to 
banks and trust companies is reduced to practical terms. 


What Mr. Cobun attempts is 


to show how the framework of a cost system is constructed and that this framework may 


be used in the construction of a large 


or small cost system. 


He also shows how easy it 


is to route expense items to their proper units when units are figured after proper analy- 
sis. He gives special emphasis to functional units that make up the exrpense in connec- 


tion with the handling of deposits.) 
HE purpose of cost accounting in a 

bank is to record the actual expense 

of procuring operating funds and the 
actual expense incurred in selling the funds 
after procuring them. Units of information 
you intend to supply determine the system 
you intend to employ. <A system which di- 
rects all expense items into proper channels 
in order that innumerable units of valuable 
information may be obtained is the object 
at which we will aim. 

It is well to remember that cost account 
ing is a system of cost records and of meth- 
ods to ascertain the actual cost of material, 
labor and expenses entering into a finished 
product. Though separate from general 
ledger accounts, the best results may be 
obtained by interweaving the records 
with the general ledger accounts. Show the 
actual verification with the control 
accounts. 


cost 


cost by 


Definition of Analysis 

Cost accounting is a waste of effort unless 
proper analysis of operations is made. As 
I understand analysis, it means: resolving a 
compound into its parts or elements in order 
that the composition can be seen clearly. 

A banker generally listens when you men- 
tion budget, the reason for which is that 
he advocates budgeting to his customers. We 
are told that budgeting is essentially a scien 
tific operation, for to be done intelligently it 
must be facts. The purpose of 
assist in developing profits 
and to assist in securing internal control over 
expenditures. The banker, not unlike the 
manufacturer, must find his profit between 
the price for which he sells his product or 


based on 
budgeting is to 


commodity and the “purchase price.” 
purchase price is cost. To obtain facts about 
banker must know 
Budgeting is usually figured over periods of 
three, six or twelve months. The cost of one 
period is the basis of the budget for the next 
period, therefore, you can readily see how 
essential it is to cost if you intend to budget 
and how essential it is to cost if you intend 
to procure facts. 


The 


business, the costs. 


Elements of Management 

To procure facts requires effective organi- 
zation to carry out the policies of the board 
of directors; an analysis to show what has 
to be done; plans for the operations; organi- 
zation of the work; proper handling of the 
help; effective supervision and a budget to 
control expenses. After careful analysis and 
plans of the operations are made, a manual 
outlining the scope of duties of executive 
and the heads of departments; the 
duties of each position in a department with 
instructions for their performance, also a 
second manual showing the objective of the 
cost whether or not it is to 
departments or functional units, 
grouping of the expense accounts affecting 
each unit, with description and definite in- 
structions as to distribution of the expense 
item in any particular unit should be pre- 
pared. It is advisable, as you will see later, 
to assign a number to each functional unit 
and a number to each expense item. The 
manuals should be thoroughly indexed, the 
first to be retained by executives only and 
the second by department heads. 


heads 


system, show 


cost by 


The purchase price of a commodity is cost. 


This statement suggests that a line should 
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be drawn between selling expenses and pur- 
chasing expenses. It is my opinion that part 
of the administrative expense belongs to the 
selling cost as do those units of the bank 
engaged in the investment of the funds. Our 
problem in this discussion, however, will be 
to determine the methods to be used in find- 
ing the actual cost of the commodity pur- 
chased. Capital accounts (capital, surplus 
and profits) and likewise deposits, are a 
commodity known as money to be used in 
the selling of credit. We will say that the 
objective in costing the bank is to obtain the 
actual cost of procuring funds with which 
to operate; the cost to be separated so as to 
show the actual cost of each functional unit. 

We will not discuss capital accounts as the 
expense incurred in obtaining these funds 
is negligible as compared to deposit accounts. 
We will use in our discussion the deposit 
accounts that are most active, namely: De- 
posits due to banks and bankers and demand 
deposits due to individuals. We will pre- 
sume that a careful analysis has been made 
of these accounts and follow carefully each 
step made in the analysis to show how the 
various functional units are determined and 
how the actual cost of the unit is obtained. 


Analysis of Operation 

Deposits from banks are received from the 
post office. Clerks are required to go to the 
post office and return with the mail in which 
we find deposits from banks and bankers. 
The mail is received by the mail depart- 
ment. Personal letters and official corre- 
spondence are taken out, sorted and deliy- 
ered to addressees. The balance of the mail 
is opened. We find department correspon- 
dence, cash and remittance letters, and other 
bank records. Distribution of contents of 
mail is made. 

To illustrate an analysis of operation in 
detail, we shall say that the transit depart- 
ment and the units in that department are 
using the block system for proving deposits. 
In the mail department, cash and remittance 
letters are batched, each letter and accom- 
panying batch sheet numbered to correspond 
with each other and each batch in its turn 
numbered consecutively. The totals of the 
letters in the batch are run on the batch 
sheet twice in order to prove totals. The 
batch number and the total of the batch 
sheet is then run on a slip. The slip is at- 
tached to the batch of checks and checks are 
delivered to the endorsers, after which they 
are sent to sorters for distribution. Cash 
letters and corresponding batch sheets are 
sent to the bank and bankers’ bookkeeping 





department, and the remittance letters and 
corresponding batch sheets are sent to the 
remittance department. 

Individual deposits are received by the 
receiving tellers. The cash, if any, is taken 
out and later counted while the deposit ticket 
and checks are Collected by the mail unit 
of the transit department. The deposits are 
batched similar to the procedure in batching 
of cash letters. Tickets and corresponding 
batch sheets are sent to the individual books 
department and the checks with accompany- 
ing slips to the endorsers from which place 
they are sent to the sorters. 


Sorters 
The sorters make distribution, particularly 


to show the actual time consumed in collect- 
ing checks received in deposits, i.e., Clear- 


ing House — Immediate; Clearings — One 
Day; Individual Checks One-Two-Three- 


Four Day transit. This distribution is 
termed blocking. The sorters attach a slip 
to each division, showing the batch number 
and wrap in block sheets. At this point a 
white block sheet is used for individual de- 
posits and a yellow block sheet for deposits 
of banks and bankers. The block sheets are 
then sent to the adding machine operators 
who list on the block sheets, place a total 
on each division slip and recap to prove. The 
block sheets are sent to transit operators for 
sortation to routing, for listing and for 
proving. 


Remittances Analysis Proofs 

The remittance department accounts for 
payments of all remittances. The analysis 
department figures interest deductions from 
deposit accounts. The banks and bankers 
bookkeeping department makes sortation of 
letters and run on adding machine to prove 
against total of batch sheets and send total 
proof to general proof clerk. 

The individual books department make 
sortation of tickets, run on adding machine 
to prove against total of batch sheets and 
send totals of proof to general proof depart- 
ment. 

The transit proof clerk maintains three 
proofs, one for checks received from banks 
and bankers, another for checks received 
from individual depositors and the third for 
checks received from general proof. The di- 
visional totals appearing on the block sheets 
are distributed on the proof sheets to show 
grand totals of each division. When the 
separate proofs are completed, the transit 
proof clerk has figures showing the amount 
of uncollected items one day—two days, etc., 
received from banks and bankers and simi- 
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lar figures on checks received from individ- 
ual depositors and general proof. A dummy 
charge ticket showing time outstanding and 
available date is made for each division and 
sent to the cost clerk. (The cost clerk deter- 
mines from these dummy tickets the actual 
amount outstanding each day on deposits re- 
ceived from banks and bankers and on de 
posits from individual depositors and other 
sources, and shows the actual net amount of 


deposit accounts.) Totals are sent to gen- 
eral proof department. 
The clearing department, transit. listers, 


individual checks and other departments kee} 
their own proof. Proof is taken at different 
intervals during the day and final proof is 
made against figures of the general proof. 
The receiving tellers keep their own proof 
and prove against figures shown by the gen 
eral proof. The general proof clerk makes 
actual charges and credits to the 
ledger accounts. 


general 


Outgoing Mail 

The transit listers, assisted by the messen- 
gers put up their mail, send it to the mail 
department where it is weighed, stamped, 
sealed delivered to the post 


and office. 


Equipment is listed at cost prices. 
occupied is figured in square feet. 


The space 


Summary of Analysis to Show Expense Units 

In the above manner, an analysis is par 
tially completed to determine the functional 
expense units effected in the procuring of 
deposits from banks and bankers and from 
individual depositors. To distinguish be 
tween and purchasing ex 
pense of commodity, we will term the pur 
chasing expense deposits and the selling ex- 
pense sales. The functional units as we find 
them in this analysis are: 

100—1 Deposit Accounting—Individual: 1, 
Administration; 2, Individual Books De- 
partment. 

800—3 Deposit 


sankers: 


selling expenses 


Accounting—Banks 
1, Administration ; 2, 
Bankers Books Department. 
400—4 Deposit Accounting—Individual and 
Banks and Bankers: 1, Administration; 2, 
General Proof; 3, Analysis Department; 4. 

Remittance Department. 

500—5 Deposit Check Collections: 1, Admin- 
istration; 2, Clearings; 3, Transit; 4, In- 
dividual checks; 5, Banks and 
checks; 6, Others. 

600—6 Deposit Mail: 1, 


and 
Banks and 


Sankers 


Administration; 2. 


Receiving and Disbursing. 
200—2 Deposit Receiving Tellers: 1, Admin 
Receiving and Disbursing. 


istration; 2, 
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The first and second cost of the functional 
units are chargeable to individual 
accounts and likewise the cost of 
functional unit is chargeable to 
bankers deposit accounts. 


deposit 

the third 
banks and 
The difficulty at 
this point is to determine what part of the 
cost of the other three functional units shall 
be chargeable to individual accounts and 
what part to banks and bankers’ account. 
This is done by keeping a record of the 
number of units of each handled by these 
functional units and striking an average. 
In other words, if the average daily number 
of checks received from individual depositors 
is 10,000 and the average daily number of 
checks received from banks and bankers is 
20,000, the cost of the three functional units 
are distributed 33 1/3 per cent to individual 
depositors accounts and 66 2/3 per cent to 
banks and bankers accounts. The unit cost 
is therefore calculated by dividing the total 
expense of an entire period by the total num- 
ber of units handled during the period. 

The analysis shows the functional units, 
also the operations in those units. The ex- 
pense accounts found in the general ledger 
are: Interest paid, salaries, office and other 
supplies, printing and stationery, telegraph, 
telephone, postage, equipment, rentals, and 
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other miscellaneous items. We will discuss 
two principal items of expense—interest and 
wages. 





Interest 

We will say that interest is figured month- 
ly, quarterly and semi-annually and that 
costs are-figured monthly. Also that in our 
manual, the interest paid on banks and bank- 
ers’ accounts should be chargeable to deposit 
accounting—banks and bankers, while inter- 
est on individual accounts should be charge- 
able to deposit accounting—individuals. We 
will assign the number 100 to the functional 
unit “Deposit accounting—individuals” and 
300 to the unit “deposit accounting—banks 
and bankers.” Also that number 1 is as- 
signed to the expense account interest. Re- 
serves are set up for interest accruals. The 
charge made at the end of an interest period 
by the individual books department would 
read—expense account—interest—and in the 
body of the charge the figures 100-1 while 
the charge to interest account made by the 
banks and bankers bookkeeping department 
would read in the body 300-1. The charges 
after being recorded in the general ledger 
would then be distributed by the cost clerk 
to their proper units; the first number for 
the functional unit and the second for the 
expense account. 





Salaries 

Distribution of wage expense to functional 
units requires careful analysis of operations. 
You will find the functional unit described 
herein—deposit cueck collections. On ac- 
count of the peculiar conditions in check 
collection departments, it is found necessary 
to assign clerks sufficient in number to meet 
the peak loads of the work at different in- 
tervals of the day; therefore, we will say 
that clerks working part time on clearing 
operations may also be found working on 
transit and clerks work’ z part time on the 
functional unit mail may be assigned to 
work part time endorsing checks and part 
time on messenger trips for the collection 
department. This problem is solved by time 
analysis somewhat as follows: List the 
names of the clerks working in more than 
one operation on a sheet. The operations 
of the functional units as outlined in pre- 
vious analysis are somewhat as follows: 

Mail In: Trips to post office, opening, 
sorting, distributing. 

Mail Out: Depositing in envelopes, weigh- 
ing, stamping, sealing, trips to post office. 

Clearings and transit: Endorsing, sorting, 
listing, proving. 
Record the actual time spent by each of 
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these clerks on each operation, designate the 
operation by the name assigned to the opera- 
tion in the analysis. Take a large columnar 
sheet and designate the name of the various 
operations in each column. At the left of 
the columnar sheet list the names of the 
clerks. Distribute the time worked opposite 
the name of the clerk and under each opera- 
tion. This sheet will enable you to deter- 
mine the number of clerks required to com- 
plete an operation, the operation to which 
you wish to charge the different clerks and 
the functional unit to which the wages of a 
clerk are to be chargeable. 

Suppose the time sheet shows 35 working 
hours consumed in the actual work on clear- 
ings: one hour is allowed for lunch and the 
working day is supposed to be seyen hours. 
In the analysis we find working on clearing 
operations two clerks working seven hours 
each, four clerks working four hours each 
and five clerks working one hour each. Since 
the operation requires the work of only five 
clerks working seven hours each, it is only 
natural to assign to the clearing unit those 
clerks who spend most of their time work- 
ing on that operation. In this particular in- 
stance, the two clerks working seven hours 
each and three of the four clerks working 
four hours each would be assigned to the 
unit. The law of averages for other units 
would adjust the distribution in as fair and 
equitable a manner as is possible, but to be 
accurate in the distribution, the time study 
should be made for at least three days and 
a different clerk assigned each day to the 
keeping of the time record. After making 
the assignments to units the records of the 
assignments should be sent to the payroll 
department for distribution of wage cost. 

We will say that John Thomas is assigned 
to deposit check collections—clearings. The 
functional unit number is 500, the expense 
account wages is assigned number 2 and the 
operation designated as clearings is assigned 
number 1002. The expense charge for sala- 
ries chargeable to that particular unit would 
be expense account wages 500-2-1002. The 
charge would be recorded in the general 
ledger under the account wages and then 
distributed by the cost clerk to functional 
units. 

I have covered only a few of the expense 
accounts entering into the cost of operating 
and I have touched on the functional units 
that make up the expense in connection with 
the handling of deposits. What I have tried 
to do more than anything else is to show 
how the framework of a cost system is con 
structed. 
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On January 27, 1927, the Provident rounded out its 
first half century of service as a Life Insurance Trustee. 
Being the first financial institution in the United States 
to write and administer Life Insurance Trusts, the 
Provident offers a pioneer’s knowledge of this specialized 
form of estate service, based on an experience which is 
probably unequaled in this country. 


As we celebrate this semi-centennial anniversary, we are 
glad to say that we have helped hundreds of our clients 
to solve difficult estate problems by means of Life In- 
surance Trusts—to the satisfaction of these clients and to 
the great benefit of their heirs, whose interests have been 
protected thereby. 
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ESTABLISHED 1883 


RESOURCES 


Mortgages on Real Estate 
Mortgages on Real Estate Guar- 

anty Fund 139,800.00 
Loans and Discounts....... 10,181,765.81 
Municipal and Other Bonds 4,917,482.15 
United States Government Secu- 

rities , 
Real Estate, 311-313 Nicollet Ave. 150,000.00 
Advances Secured by Trust Estates 165,457.35 
Accounts Receivable.......... 147,204.48 
Owerdramts............. 269.13 
Cash and Due from Banks. . 3,245,870.72 


$1,759,499.14 


$22,863,104.66 


LIABILITIES 
Capital $1,000,000.00 


SENeS, ......- ......  1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits... ... be ay 755,955.27 
Dividends Payable January 3, 1927 24,000.00 
Special Deposits 2,500,000.00 
Deposits......... 17,583,149.39 


$22,863, 104.66 


All Trust Investments Are Kept Separate and Apart 
from the Assets of the Compan 


Affiliated with 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


Combined Resources, $109,621,264.39 
Combined Deposits, 98,149,479.14 











ACCESSIBILITY OF CONTENTS OF SAFE DEPOSIT 
BOXES HELD IN NAMES OF NON-RESIDENT 
DECEDENTS 


NEW YORK REGULATIONS AND WAIVERS ELIMINATE ALL 


NEEDLESS 


RESTRAINTS 
MARK GRAVES 


Tax Commissioner of State of New York 


NOTE: 


erroneous 


( Eprror’s 
terial and 
Vew York 
requirements 


The following 
statements which 
upon 

maintained in 


representatives or 
boxe s 


article 
convey an 
taxing authorities practise discrimination 


certain 
impression to the 
against and 


is prompted by advertising ma- 
public that the 


impose unnecessary 


heirs seeking access to contents of safe deposit 
New York by non-resident decedents. 


Commissioner Graves called 


attention to recent modifications in the regulations and the favorable conditions created 
by the granting of waivers where tangible personal property of non-resident decedents is 


held in New York as provided by the 
stresses the 
enacted by New York, Pennsylvania, 

OLELY for the facilitating 

the general flow of business in the nat 

ural place for it to be executed, the 
New York State Tax Commission recently 
amended the regulations governing the open 
ing of deposit boxes of non-resident 
decedents. At the same time the commission 
refuted misstatements occurring in adver 
tisements of certain New Jersey financial in 


purpose of 


safe 


stitutions which obviously were designed to 
give the impression that the laws and regu- 
lations in force in New York interfered with 
the accessibility of contents of safe deposit 
held in the names of non-residents, 
and seriously inconvenienced the representa 
tives or heirs of their estates. 

As a fact there never has been 
any foundation for the arguments ad- 
vanced to demonstrate the undesirability of 
non-residents holding safe deposit 
New York State. Absolutely 
would indicate discrimination 
residents been 
There is 


boxes 


matter of 
real 


boxes in 
that 
non 


nothing 
against 
intended or tolerated. 
that it was the purpose 
of these advertisements to make residents of 
New Jersey believe regulations in New York 
State might subject them to a duplicate tax. 


has 
evidence 


Tangible Personal Property Not Subject to 
Double Tax 

In this connection the surrogate of a large 

New Jersey county was quoted in one adver- 

tisement as the authority for the statement 

that a New Jersey woman who died in a 

New York hospital had paid several hundred 


plan of reciprocal eremption of death duties. He 
need of nation-wide adoption of reciprocal eremption laws similar to those 
Vew Jersey, Connecticut and 


Vassachusetts. ) 


dollars in tax on jewelry kept in the hos- 
vital safe and subsequently paid another tax 
on the same jewelry in New Jersey. We en- 
deavored twice to ascertain from the surro- 
gate if he had been correctly quoted but our 
inquiries to him are still unanswered. 

However, we have been reluctant to credit 
the surrogate with making such an assertion 
because we believe he knows as most lawyers 
know that under the laws of this country no 
estate is required to pay two inheritance 
taxes on a decedent’s jewelry. That was 
definitely settled by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Frick case where it was 
held that tangible personal property may be 
taxed but once and that by the state where 
it had actual situs at the time of the dece- 
dent’s death. 


Other erroneous statements were probably 
based on ignorance of the New York State 
laws or regulations because at no time have 
representatives of non-resident decedents 
been restrained from obtaining a will from 
a safe deposit box as alleged in the adver- 
tisements or has it been insisted that let- 
ters of administration be first obtained. 


Waivers and Accessibility of Safe Deposit 
Boxes Assured 


In the future contents of boxes in New 
York will be even more readily accessible 
and any safe deposit company leasing a safe 
deposit box to a non-resident may, if the 
lessee dies, without any formality and with- 
out obtaining the consent of this commission, 
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CENTRAL FARMERS’ TRUST 
COMPANY 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


RGANIZED on the initiative of the Central 

Union Trust Company and The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company to provide service of precisely 
the same character as rendered by New York trust 
companies of the highest standard. 


Correspondence solicitea from banks in other states, 


with a view to assisting their clients in 





deliver the decedent’s will or a deed to a 
burial lot to such relatives of the decedent 
or other representatives as the company is 
satisfied are entitled to the same. 

Any company doing a busi- 
ness may deliver to the representatives of 
non-resident all personal 
property contained in a safe deposit box 
leased to him which is not subject to tax 
in New York, without formality and without 
obtaining the consent of this 
This includes, with respect to all 
dent decedents, intangible personal property 
such as bonds, mortgages, shares of stock in 
foreign corporations, etc.; and if the dece- 
dent was not taxable in this state on any 
intangible personal property because of his 
residence in a state with which reciprocal 
transfer tax relations exist (New Jersey is 
such a state) all property of whatsoever 
nature or description contained in the box 
is included with the single exception of tan- 
gible personal property. 

All companies doing a safe deposit busi- 
are placed in the 
other corporations and transfer agents for 
corporations, and the Tax Commission will 
issue a general consent or waiver as pro- 
vided in its regulations authorizing the 
transfer of the contents of any safe deposit 


safe deposit 


the estate of a 


commission. 
non-resi- 


ness same category as 


Florida. 


box in the name of a decedent upon the filing 
with the lessor company of an affidavit by 
the representatives of the estate showing 
that the decedent was non-resident. 


Relief Through Reciprocal Relations 
Mention is made in a previous paragraph 
of the 
tween certain states. 


which exist be- 
The fact that 


lations do exist is helpful to companies doing 


reciprocal relations 


such re- 


a safe deposit business for the reason that 
the officers are not called upon to decide in 
every case what are and what are not New 
York taxables. If the which the 
decedent was domiciled at the time of his 
death is on a reciprocal basis with New York, 
then the safe deposit companies know that 
all intangible property of the decedent is 
subject to no tax within the State of New 
York and may, therefore, be released and 
delivered to representatives of 


state in 


decedent. 
This reciprocal movement had its inception 
two years ago when the States of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania decided among themselves to do some- 
thing to eliminate the multiple tax evil in a 
regional section of the country. Those who 
were responsible for inaugurating the move- 


ment could not, and did not see just how 
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MORRISTOWN TRUST COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, 


NEW 


JERSEY 


CAPITAL, $1,000,0007~ SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $800,000 


THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED 


PAYS INTEREST ON CHEQUE AND TIME ACCOUNTS 


EXECUTES TRUSTS 


SETTLES ESTATES 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND STORAGE VAULTS 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


elfective their efforts would be. Since then, 
the benefits of this kind of legislation have 
clearly demonstrated. Nothing but 
praise has been said of or about the plan. 
The State of New Jersey entered the fold 
in 1926. Quite likely many other states 
would have done so but their legislatures did 
not meet in 1926. 

If, as is hoped will be the case, many of 
the states not now in the reciprocal group, 
consider entering that group, one of the 
first questions asked will be what effect will 
such action have on state revenue. 


been 


Reciprocal Tax Exemption 

In 1925, 
mittee, I 
Statistics 


as a member of the Delano Com- 
had our Bureau 


aggregate 


of Research and 
data showing’ the 
amounts received in an average year by the 
various from the tax on the intan- 
gibles of non-resident decedents. It was not 
possible to secure exact data in but a few 
instances, but reasonably reliable informa- 
tion secured, and the following table 
indicates what the various states will lose 
in revenue in an average year if they enact 
reciprocal laws like those of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania. 
The full amount of this loss in revenue will 
not occur until all states have embraced the 
reciprocal idea : 


states 


was 


Name of the 
State 


Tax on Intangibles of 
non-resident decedents 
(estimated ) 

Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


24,000 


- 9° 
95,33 


16,000 


Georgia 

Idaho 160 
Illinois 509,33 
Indiana 66,667 
44,000 
93,663 
26,667 
56,000 
47,076 
56,000 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New 
North 
North 
Ohio 


50,360 
56,480 
24,000 
66,667 


~~ 999 
1,000 


Carolina 555) 
Dakota 300 
90,000 
10,667 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 10,000 
102,000 
Vermont 
Virginia 29,333 
Washington 19,333 
West Virginia 51,333 
Wisconsin 60,688 
Wyoming 2,172 
(a) Now in reciprocal group. 
amount 


(b) Does not exceed 


is probably very much less. 


IN ALL BRANCHES OF BANKING AND FIDUCIARY SERVICE 


(b) 


stated and 
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National Trust 
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Limited 

Paid-up Capital and Reserve 
$4,500,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$143,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 





4% on Deposits 


5% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 









Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmonton London, England 






It is pertinent to say that the states, New 
York and New Jersey, which stood to lose 
the greatest amount of revenue, are now in 
the reciprocal group. New Jersey loses 
about $2,000,000 per year and New York at 
least $1,500,000 by foregoing the taxation of 
intangibles of non-resident decedents. These 
sums are three or more times the amount 
which any other state will lose. 


Credit Offsets Loss of Revenue 

But offsetting this loss of revenue, there 
is a credit on the other side of the ledger. 
While the state may suffer some direct loss 
of revenue, the residents will gain possibly 
a greater amount in taxes saved—taxes 
which they would otherwise be required to 
pay to other states. And what is even more 
important, they will be saved the time, and 
expense and worry incident to having tax 
liability determined in other states. More- 
over, they will save losses frequently suf- 
fered by delays in disposing of securities. 

Over and above these things is the ac 
cepted fact that capital needed for the de- 
velopment of a state will not flow into it if 
the tax laws of that state are discrimina- 
tory. Investors now study the inheritance 
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| ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
| tration of assets in Canada. The 
| Company maintains a chain of 
| branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $370,000,000. 






HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 
BRANCHES 


HALIFAX OTTAWA 


St. Joun, N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. JoHn’s, NFLp. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON VICTORIA 


tax laws of a state before they invest in the 
property or the securities of corporations of 
that state. Inheritance tax laws designed 
to secure the maximum of revenue from the 
estates of non-resident decedents form eco- 
nomic barriers which interrupt and_ inter- 
fere with the natural flow of capital and 
retard the development of any state which 
insists on maintaining and keeping them. It 
is hoped that the governors and the legisla- 
tures of the various states, not now in the 
reciprocal group, will give serious thought 
to this subject at this time because they have 
it within their power to bring order out of 
chaos in respect of inheritance taxation, and 
it devolves upon those in responsible official 
positions to work to that end. 


2. * 2, 
~~ ~ “e 


Gross earnings of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks for 1926 were $47,600,000, or 
about $5,800,000 more than for 1925, while 
current operating expenses amounted to $27.- 
360,000, or $170,000 less than for 1925. 

Member banks of the Miami (Fla.) Clear 
ing House Association report combined de- 
posits of $80,522,711 and combined resources 
of $91,576,029. 
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. and so gentlemen, I am pleased to report a most satisfactory year for your company 
in 1926. cAnd I should be remiss in my appreciation if I did not mention at this time 
the fine guidance and hearty co-operation of our correspondents at the Cleveland Trust .” 
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A “Midsummer Day” in April 


New Orleans 
XXV 


Tennis 


Tennis is only one of the many year ’round 
sports enjoyed in New Orleans. The courts 
at the tennis clubs, public parks, country 
clubs, playgrounds, schools and colleges pro- 
vide the devotees of the game with ample 
facilities for its full enjoyment. The photo- 
graph (above) shows Tilden and Chapin 
resting between sets during their exhibition 
match on the New Orleans Country Club 
courts April 12th, 1925. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF NEW COUPON CLEARING 
PLAN INAUGURATED BY NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


ELIMINATES BURDENSOME PROCEDURE, COSTLY DELAY AND DAILY HAZARDS 


Vew 


York Clearing House, of how the 
Vew 


(Epiror’s Note: The following description, furnished by Clarence BL. 


York Clearing House may well serve 


Bacon, manager 


new Coupon Clearing Plan is conducted at the 
to arouse 


interest in the establishment of 


similar systems in other large cities where banks and trust companies rely upon messen- 


ger service with all its drawbacks. 
which governs daily clearing of checks, 


faces. 


now use and have become wedded to the 


HE amendments to the constitution of 
the New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion which were adopted last July, 
made it possible to extend some of the orig- 
inal functions of the Clearing House so as 
to fit present conditions, but it also provided 
for certain entirely new features. Conspic- 
uous among these is an exchange for coupons. 
We may leave it to the student of 
cial to determine, if he can, 
and were first 
ment of 
debtedness which are commonly called bonds, 
and we may leave it to the lawyers to de- 
termine how to classify them as negotiable 
instruments. Is a coupon a note, draft, check 
or bill of exchange, or is it an instrument 
apart from, but having something of the na- 
ture of other negotiable instruments? 


finan- 
when 
used in pay- 
evidences of in- 


history 
W here coupons 


interest on those 


These questions, however 


need not bother us. 


interesting, 
Coupons have been with 

For a long time their 
increasing unt# 
lecting and paying them has become a serious 
matter in all large banks and trust 
nies. What has added to the problem is the 
fact that most of these institutions act both 
as collecting and paying agents. That is to 
say, they receive coupons on deposit in their 
banking departments which must be collect- 
ed just as checks or any other 
items must be collected. On the other hand, 
in their fiduciary capacity they act as pay- 
ing agents for the coupons of a great number 
of corporations, both public and private. 


long time. 
volume has 


us for a 


been now col 


compa- 


notes or 


Obviating Burdensome and Hazardous 
Procedure 


Until recently a bank receiving coupons 
on deposit had to dispatch a messenger with 


The principle of operation is much the same as that 
except that the clearing of coupons presented 
greater complications inasmuch as commercial checks bear a complete 


thetr 


record on 


Vearly all of the large banks and trust companies in the New York Clearing House 
new coupon clearing plan.) 


them to the place where they were payable, 
and receive a check for the amount. This 
usually necessitated a second call. Mean- 
while messengers from other banks were dis- 
patched to the first bank with coupons which 
it undertook to pay. In other words, all 
coupons were collected over the counter ex- 
actly as checks were collected before the es- 
tablishment of the Clearing House. For a 
number of years this has been felt by many 
institutions as an 
from time to time, have been 
made and plans discussed with a view to 
finding a remedy, but the many real obsta- 
cles in the way of changing the old methods 
of collecting coupons operated against the 
adoption of any other system. Finally, how- 
ever, most of the were overcome 
and an exchange for coupons was established 
at the Clearing House for such of the mem- 
hers as might wish to participate in it. 


unnecessary burden and, 


suggestions 


obstacles 


Description of Coupon Exchange 


The procedure under the rules governing 
this exchange is very simple. For the bene- 
fit of those who may not be familiar with 
the way in which checks are exchanged, the 
following brief description of the coupon ex- 
change may be of interest: 

Each member sends at 
the Clearing House 


least two men to 
morning at 9.15 
o'clock where desks are arranged in rows in 
one room for the accommodation of all the 
members. One of the men, the settling clerk, 
takes his place behind his own desk; the 
other, the delivery clerk, takes his place in 
front of his desk with coupons done up in 
envelopes or packages, each marked 
the name of the member at which 


every 


with 
they 
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are payable together with the _ total 
amount of coupons contained in the 
package. At the signal from the manager’s 
desk, each delivery clerk moves to the next 
place on his ieft, delivers a package and re- 
ceives a receipt in duplicate, and so on until 
he has made the circuit of the room and de- 
livered everything which he had against 
other members, having received in exchange 
a like number of receipts. Meanwhile, the 
settling clerk at the desk has been receiving 
packages of coupons payable by his bank 
for which he has signed receipts. These re- 
ceipts or due bills are put through the regu- 
lar exchange for checks on the following 
day, so that each member receives what is 
equivalent to a check for all the coupons 
it has against other members immediately 
on delivery, without the delay and trouble 
of waiting for a check or having to call 
back for it. The entire operation consumes. 
on an average, from eight to nine minutes 
each morning. 


Unpaid Coupons 

Coupons that for any reason are not paid 
may be returned by hand to those from 
whom they were received, before 3 o’clock 
of the same day, or may be returned through 
the Coupon Exchange the following morn- 
ing, and any errors or discrepancies that oc- 
cur must be settled directly between the 
participants involved. 

During the five days preceding the due 
date of any issue, banks may deliver such 
coupons to the Clearing House in separate 
packages, marked “futures,’ for which re- 
ceipts will then be given. These receipts will 
be held, and the amounts will not be charged 
through the Exchange until 10 a.m. on the 
day following the due date. Such a pro- 
cedure avoids congestion on the due dates 
of large issues and permits a bank to get 
its coupons off to the Clearing House as 
they accumulate from presentation by inves- 
tors previous to the due date. 


List of Coupons Payable 


Each member is required to furnish the 
Clearing House with a list of the coupons on 
which it makes payment, and to keep the 
Clearing House informed of all changes in 
the list. By compiling these lists from va- 
rious banks, the Clearing House is able to 
furnish members with a complete list of all 
coupons payable through the Exchange. 


Extension of Clearing System 


The coupon exchange is simply a logical 
extension of the Clearing House idea to in- 








clude a class of items which the originators 
of the Clearing House probably knew noth- 
ing about, at least as constituting a collec- 
tion problem. Its only novelty consists in its 
application to a new class of items. 

As it is entirely optional with members 
of the Clearing House whether they partici- 
pate in this exchange or not, each one de- 
termines the matter with reference to its 
own convenience, but the majority of those 
members who both pay and collect coupons 
have found it to their advantage to use the 
coupon exchange. 


2, 2 2 
— . —~ 


KEEPING STOCK CERTIFICATES IN A 
SAFE PLACE 

Corporations having a wide distribution 
of stock, especially among small investors, 
are finding it advisable to impress them 
with the fact that their stock certificates 
should be carefully preserved, says the Cor- 
poration Trust Company of New York. The 
issuance of duplicate certificates is attended, 
not only by difficulty and expense on the 
part of the investor, but is an added burden 
to the transfer department of the corpora- 
tion due to the fact that a stop having once 
been put on a stock certificate remains in 
force, unless the certificate is found, practi- 
cally forever, and consequently the stop 
transfer list continually increases. The ex- 
perience of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company with its very wide dis- 
tribution of stock indicates the importance 
of this matter. This company attaches form 
statements to their stock certificates. The 
first form is a notice attached to stock certi- 
ficates issued to stockholders other than em- 
ployees. The second form is a notice at- 
tached to certificates issued to employees 
under the Employees’ Stock Plan of the com- 
pany. 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST & SAVINGS CO. 


At the annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Company of Birmingham, 
Ala., the following names were added to the 
board of directors: A. B. Aldridge, presi- 
dent, Southeastern Fuel Company, and vice- 
president, Stith Coal Company; J. B. Hill, 
president, Hill Grocery Company; George W. 
Woodruff, assistant to president, Continental 
Gin Company, and Percy W. Brower, presi- 
dent, Domestic Laundry. 

The directors added the name of A. Key 
Foster as assistant trust officer to the list 
of officers of the bank. Pres. Walter BE. 
Henley reported the most successful year. 
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Credit Information 


Extensive 
Private Wires 
“ 


Foreign Exchange 


Complete Trust 
Facilities 
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COMPLETENESS 


N selecting your Chicago correspondent, we cor- 

dially invite you to investigate those complete 
facilities of the Union Trust Company which have 
enabled it to serve many correspondents for ten, 
t'venty, and even thirty years or longer. 


With a balanced organization of correspondent banks and 
private wires carefully built up over a long period of years, 
we welcome the opportunity to serve our correspondents in 
matters that require accurate credit information, intelligent 
collection handing, and rapid turnover of funds in transit. 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A, WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 


Craic B, HAzLEwoop 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 
Safety - Spirit + Experience + Caliber - Convenience - Completeness + Prestige 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


**Pioneer Trust Company in the National Capital’”’ 


equipped to give especial 


attention to the business 


of banks, corporations, 


estates and foreign clients 


DEPOSITORY 
of many national organizations 


INTEREST PAID ON BALANCES 


Correspondence is invited 


I] “che WASHINGTON LOAN] 
| © TRUST COMPANY |} 


EST. 1889 
MAIN OFFICE BRANCH OFFICE 
900-02 FSTNW. 618-20 I7THST. NW. 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 
. Capital and Surplus JOHN B. LARNER 
\ $3,000,000.00 President 
=~ 
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HAVE WOMEN SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
FIDUCIARY SERVICE? 


AFFIRMATIVE ANSWER IS SHOWN BY SOME ACTUAL EXAMPLES 


MARJORIE E. SCHOEFFEL 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, The Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, New Jersey 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


No survey or appraisal of the field of trust company service and 


development would be complete without taking account of the increasing and valuable 
influence exerted by women who occupy responsible positions and entrusted with official 


duties in trust department work. 


Miss Schoeffel, the writer of the following article, has 


won deserved recognition and appreciation, not only in the company with which she is 
associated, but in banking and trust company assemblies by her earnest advocacy of the 
true mission and useful functions of women in daily trust work.) 


HikX Impossible Is Merely Tomorrow's 

Job” according to Edward Sanford 

Martin, editor of Harper’s Magazine. 
Less than a decade ago, able and experienced 
bankers, whether they expressed the opinion 
or not, were convinced that it “im- 
for women to hold official positions 
institution. The World War 
women great opportunities as well 
as big responsibilities. It is an acknowledged 
fact that had there been no war women 
would not have won the recognition in the 
business world that they enjoy today. The 
war created the opportunity and woman, by 
reason of her desire to make good, her capa- 
bility and purpose, 
positions of responsibility. 

It has often been stated in the past that, 
“Women are in stay” and no 
doubt they are, but it is my personal belief 
that neither men nor women are in any busi- 
ness to stay unless they make good. It is 
not only the postman who has to keep on 
delivering. Too much thought and conjec- 
ture are given to the possibility that a man 
in the same position might be earning a 
higher salary and progressing faster than a 
woman. Possibly he might, but I am strongly 
inclined to believe that there are other rea- 
which affect the determination of a 
woman’s salary and advancement. 


was 
possible” 
financial 
gave to 


in a 


earnestness of earned 


business to 


Sons 


Prejudice Against Women Has Disappeared 

There has been much comment regarding 
the prejudices of men toward women in busi- 
ness, but actual cases have shown that where 


a woman works earnestly and steadfastly 
with necessary and justifiable ambition, yet 
without undue uneasiness as to whether her 
position is an “executive” one or whether 
she is employed in an “official” capacity, if 


she proves her worth /irst, recognition will 
follow unsolicited. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of sex, but a question of The 
successful business man or banker is in- 
primarily, in one thing—results. 
If a woman can complete a task, accept re- 
sponsibility, do so expertly and quietly and 
do it better than other individual, 
whether male or female, she will get and keep 
a job—if not, she does not merit it. Bourke 
Cockran says, “There is but one straight road 
to success and that is merit. The man who 
is successful is the man who is useful. Cap- 
acity never lacks opportunity. It cannot re- 
main undiscovered because it is sought by 
too many anxious to use it.” 

Women have at times been criticised for 
their aggressiveness, but some of it has been 
protect them from being con- 
sidered a part of the Furniture and Fixture 
Account. 


sense. 


terested 


some 


necessary to 


Matter of Personal Equation 

The tendency to evaluate a woman’s busi- 
ness ability by the measure of some man’s 
work has always seemed irrelevant to me. 
Whether or not she is better fitted for Trust 
work than a man is a comparision which 
should not particularly interest us here. Time 
alone will show that. Whether or not she is 
better fitted than some other individual is 
the basis which will determine her future 
position. It seems like wasted energy—mis- 
used brain power—to dispute whether a 
woman can fill a certain job as well as or 
better than a man. Possibly a certain woman, 
because of her education, training, and in- 
herent qualities is better qualified than a 
certain man—but surely it is not sound rea- 
soning to make a sweeping statement that 
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women are better able than men to handle 
certain phases of trust business or vice versa. 

Just as there are some men in whom the 
milk of human kindness is skimmed, so there 
are some women who lack tact, sympathetic 
understanding and a vision of service and 
are therefore totally unqualified for trust 
work. 


Inviting Opportunities in Trust Field 


Opportunities in the trust field today, 
however, loom particularly bright for women 
who have the necessary qualifications. The 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington re- 
cently announced that over one-fourth of the 
National Banks in the United States are now 
empowered to exercise trust powers. During 
the last year, 200 applications were filed by 
National Banks to establish trust depart- 
ments. This fact alone, opens up new posi- 
tions to be filled by those trained and con- 
versant with estate administration. It is a 
challenge to women to be prepared to fill 
these vacancies! 

Some women, I think, are especially fav- 
ored with innate gifts which particularly 
adapt them to fiduciary service. An under- 
standing heart, kindliness, sympathy, the in- 
tuitive powers with which some women are 
endowed, give them a decided advantage over 
others who possess none of these qualities. 
The danger lies in overestimating the value 
of such inherent powers. They are a start, 
but only a start! It is true that some people 
prefer to discuss their business affairs with 
men. It will always be so. Others show a 
decided preference to talk with women. 

Trust work, entirely aside from a_busi- 
ness viewpoint, has greater possibilities for 
Christian service than any other branch of 
banking. There are certain phases of per- 
sonal trust service in which womanly qual- 
ities are particularly helpful. The following 
are a few examples: 


Examples of Helpfulness in Settlement 
of Estates 

The services of a trust department of a 
bank are often introduced to a family at a 
time when circumstances are most difficult. 
A trust officer enters upon his duties and 
business associations are begun between his 
company and a patron when the family is 
deeply bereaved. There are often business 
matters of importance which cannot be de- 
ferred and which call for unusual qualifica- 
tions in the bank’s representative if the fam- 
ily is to realize the bank’s desire to render 
helpful service. In such instances a woman 
is particularly well qualified to interpret a 


trust company’s position (note I make no 
contention that she is better qualified.) 


In one case that comes to mind, several 
days after the death of a man who had ap- 
pointed a trust company his executor, his 
sister and nephew called at the trust de- 
partment. Money, especially unearned 
money, often begets trouble and this situ- 
ation was no exception The nephew’s at- 
titude was hostile because he had been de- 
prived of acting as executor, the sister was 
worried as well as in deep sorrow. She went 
to the woman trust officer as she felt a 
natural timidity and hesitancy in discuss- 
ing her problems with a man. Someone had 
told her (presumably the nephew) that it 
was unfortunate a trust company was to 
settle the estate. The woman trust officer 
asked if it were not a fair and equitable 
settlement that the beneficiaries desired. The 
answer was obvious and she pointed out at 
length the difficult situation apt to arise 
from family dissension; said she could not 
guarantee a keener interest in one heir’s 
side of the question than another’s but there 
was one thing, as representative of her bank 
she could promise and that was impartial 
judgment; a fair deal to everyone interested 
in the estate. If that was what the bene- 
ficiaries wanted, they would get it, and there 
was no cause for concern. Almost a year 
later, the sister who had been so perplexed 
and troubled during the first days said that 
until she had had the convincing assurance 
that her interests as well as everyone else’s 
connected with the estate were to be protect- 
ed, “she had never slept a wink.” It is un- 
fair even by inference to conclude that this 
situation was handled better by a woman 
than it might have been by a man; the only 
answer is that both men and women are daily 
meeting analogous situations. 

Another instance where a woman officer 
was especially valuable was the case of an 
old couple, who for years had done business 
with a trust company. The old gentleman 
had often discussed his problems with the 
officers. He had named the trust company 
executor, and as there were no children nor 
no near relatives, his one concern was to pro- 
vide for the comfort and safety of his wife 
His hope was that he might outlive her. 
Dependent upon him all her life, she was 
pitifully unable to face life alone’ Realiz- 
ing this, the devoted and worried husband 
talked to the woman trust officer and was 
reassured that more than corporate service 
would be given should his wife survive him. 
His fears for her protection were quieted. 





TRUST 


WOMEN 


WHO HOLD EXECUTIVE AND OFFICIAL POSITIONS IN 


COMPANIES 


BANKS AND TRUST 


COMPANIES AND WHO ATTENDED THE LAST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BANK WOMEN 


It so happened that the old gentleman died 
first and for five years the trust company. 
through the services of its woman officer, 
unusual Knowing clearly the 
wishes of the husband to provide every com 
fort, a competent housekeeper, and abke com 
panion were engaged. The woman trust of 
ficer visited the old lady frequently, 
dinner with her occasionally and made her 
feel that her interest in her welfare was more 
of a pleasure than a duty. Later on proper 
medical attention and nurses were secured 
and except for the love and affection which 
relatives could have her, the 
little old lady had every care. In this case a 
woman was needed to give the type of per- 
sonal service required. 


gave service. 


took 


alone given 


Guardianship of Minor Children 
Under this heading 
come to my mind. An orphan, left without 
any kin sufficiently interested in him to 
look after his welfare, was placed in a chil- 
dren’s home. <A trust company was duly 
appointed guardian of the person and prop 
erty of the child. The moral duties of the 
guardian consisted of more than a mere pro- 
vision of shelter, food and clothing. It so 
happened that among other disturbing traits, 
this particular boy had a penchant for turn- 
ing in fire alarms. This one fault of his 
caused greater annoyance than all others 


several actual 


cases 


combined—-hence I cite it here. A remedy 
was sought—severe punishment administered 

all to no avail, yet in this instance a wo- 
man in trust work prevailed on the child’s 
better nature where coercion and discipline 
had failed. tact and 


standing helped to solve the situation. 


Persuasion, under 

The 
woman’s ability to visualize the child as her 
own in similar circumstances, her knowledge 
of the effect on a child who had never known 
love and affection nor had the proper home 
training, helped her in handling this particu- 
lar case. 


Committeeship of Incompetent Persons 


Should the incompetent person be a wo- 
man, a woman trust officer is far better 
able to see that proper care is povided for 
the ward. Such a often necessitates 
the purchasing of personal clothing, of fruit, 
candies and little luxuries for the afflicted 
person and where the incompetent is not too 
ill, personal calls at various intervals dis- 
close a great deal of humanity in the service 
of the corporate fiduciary. 


case 


No mention has been made in this article 
of corporate trust service covering stock and 
bond issues—the varied situations arising 
from agreements or the services of 
the trust company as registrar, transfer, div- 
idend disbursing, and coupon paying agents 


escrow 
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ORIGINAL CHARTER 


COMPANIES 


A Leading New England Bank 


Ample resources, world-wide connec- 


Your New England Business 






tions, and nearly a century’s experi- 
ence combine to make this bank an 
unusually desirable correspondent. 


Is Invited 


voce THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 





for large corporations, but women ve al- 
ready mastered the technicalities of corpo- 
rate trusteeship and are doing valuable re- 
search work in this connection. 

After all, success in one’s work is largely 
a matter of applied effort—the man or wo- 
man with rare and gifted mentality seldom 
achieves much of any importance without 
the spur of energy and ambition. Roger 
Babson says, “Our individual success lies 
in the thing that we are now doing. It is 
based upon how faithfully we prosecute the 
work at hand.” 

We are often surprised to tind how hard 
some of the world’s greatest successes have 
worked and are working daily. Life, Emer- 
son tell us, is like a store room—with shelves 
on all sides. The shelves are well filled with 
merchandise of many kinds. We make our 
own selections deliberately but to each ar- 
ticle is attached a price tag. We can choose 
whatever we wish if we are willing to pay 
the price—and most of us women, whether 
we are in banking—in the industries—teach- 
ing or in our own homes, can have whatever 
we are willing to work for. “We make our 
fortunes and call it Fate,’ but in our zeal 
and earnestness to make good, let us take 
eare that we make a Life instead of just a 
Living. 





Resources $125,000,000 


ANNUAL REPORT OF LAWYERS MORT- 
GAGE COMPANY 

The preference of investors for sound and 
conservative issues of real estate mortgage 
securities is evidenced by the recent annual 
report of the operations of the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company of New York, as_ sub- 
mitted by President Richard M. Hurd. The 
guaranteed mortgage securities offered by 
this company are the kind that withstand 
the test of years as shown by the record of 
the company. 

The past year has been the most successful 
in the history of the Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany with gross earnings of $3,758,331 and 
net profits of $2,270,215. Sales of guaranteed 
mortgages, including extensions, aggregated 
$93,225,533, with net gain in outstanding 
guaranteed mortgages amounting to $43,778,- 
488. Since the company was organized it has 
guaranteed $954.331,743 of mortgages, of 
which $662,331,406 have been paid in full, 
leaving $292,000,337 outstanding. Capital is 
$10,000,000; surplus, $6,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits, $510,773. Of the total out- 
standing, 70 savings banks have purchased 
$44,007,634; 38 trust companies, $20,563,010 ; 
trustees, $49,023,313; insurance companies, 
$29,747,195; charitable institutions, $28,905,- 


126 and individual customers, $119,751,059. 
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** Your Personal Bank”’ 


To Banks and 
Bankers 


If any of your clients need 
the services of a Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you refer 
them to us. 


In addition to a complete and 
well equipped organization, 
our morethan 40 years’ experi- 
ence in investment banking, 
we believe, specially qualifies 
us to administer estates, man- 
age trust funds, give advice 
about financial problems, or 
render any of the many serv- 
ices that may be asked of a 
trust company. 


You can feel sure when you 
send your clients to us that 
their interests and yours will 
be thoroughly looked after 
and protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Rooted Deep — 


“cAs some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 


Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


Yenc that started 122 years ago 
and is now the Largest National 
Bank in the State must be rooted deep. 
A bank that has withstood all the hard 
times and financial and industrial 
changes down from Washington’s time 
must have a certain inherent strength. 
(We offer you strength;a background 
of tradition and service. 

We do not offer you some- 

thing for nothing, neither 


—GOLDSMITH 


do we charge you something for noth- 
ing. (The Oldest Bank in the State, 
the Largest National Bank in the State, 
depository for City, County and U. S. 
Funds, and favored with an account 
from more than half the firms of New- 


ark employing 500 persons or more. 
@ May we be favored 
with your New Jersey 


business? 


NATIONAL NEWARK AND ESSEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


Broad at Clinton Street 


Depository for City, County and United States Funds 
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PROGRESSIVE FEATURES OF TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 
IN HAWAII 


TRUST COMPANIES EXERT POTENT INFLUENCE IN FINANCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


J. R. GALT 
Vice-President and Manager, Hawaiian Trust Company, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 








ET it be said at the beginning that Ha-- the diversification of 
wail is neither a foreign country nor a 
itis a full fledged Territory, 
an integral part of the United States. The 
main difference between trust service jin 
Hawaii and other parts of the United States 
is that under the laws of Hawaii a trust 
company may not transact banking business 


the de- 
Naval and 
Base this tendency is diminishing. 


industries and 
velopment of Hawaii as a U. 8. 
Military 

The present financial and 
condition in Hawaii is best 
following figures for the six 
June 30, 1926, compiled by 
ritorial Treasurer and 


Possession 


trust company 
indicated by the 
months ending 
the Deputy Ter- 
of Public 


and a bank may 
business. One result 
and trust 
in common; 
interests 
Hawaii, 


companies 
this 


Was at one 


not transact trust 


interlocking 
time 


company 
of this condition is 
tendency to cooperation between those banks 
which 


Acecounts. 


Statistical Survey of Hawaii’s 
Trust Companies 


interests 


business 
racteristic 
but with the growth of population, 


of 


The mid-year t 
Hawaii's 
by Edward 8S 


23 financial 


Registrar 


Banks and 


tabulation of the condition of 
institutions, 
S. Smith, deputy territorial treas- 


compiled 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF HAWAIIAN BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


Banks 
Bank of Hawaii, Ltd 
Bank of Bishop & Co., L td. 
First National Bank 
First American Savings Bank, Ltd 
Bank of Maui, Ltd. ‘ 
Baldwin Bank, Ltd...... 
Army National Bank 
Liberty Bank, Ltd..... 
Chinese-American Bank, Ltd. 
Sumitomo Bank, Ltd.. 
Pacific Bank, Ltd... 
Yokohama Specie Bank, ‘Ltd 


Totals, June 30, 1926 
Totals, June 30, 1925 
Increase for year 


Trust Companies 
Hawaiian Trust Co., Ltd... 
Bishop Trust Co., Ltd.... 
Pacific Trust Co., Ltd. . 
Trent Trust Co., Ltd 


Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., L td. 


Union Trust Co., L 
Honolulu Trust Co. 
Guardian Trust Co., " Ltd... 
International Trust Co., Ltd 


First Trust Co. of Hilo, eds wi x:6,5% 


United Chinese Trust Co., Ltd. 


Totals, June 30, 1926 
Totals, June 30, 1925 
Increase for year 
Combined total, 1926 
Combined total, 1925...... 
Combined increase for ye 


Capital 
Paid In 


. $1,500,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Surplus 
$1,521,243.03 
1,149,958.01 
654,494.77 
121,178.75 
121,210.98 
61,685.65 
131,281.11 
85,569.86 
217,465.24 
62,805.92 
3,541.46 


Resources 
$30,366,293.82 
23,796,570.10 
6,925,440.03 
2,625,503.31 
2,901,725.40 
2,634,735.00 
2,119,315.90 
1,605,683 .24 
3,036,672.90 
2,694,379.56 
816,385.44 
1,556,251.08 


Deposits 
$25,750,356.20 
20,023,533.70 
5,310,869.13 
2,302,797 .18 
2,593,144.04 
2,352,849.35 
1,855,699.51 
1 236,699.03 
2,623,677 .16 
2,055,043 .67 
607,712.53 
1,139,011.55 


Loans 
$18,139,170.81 
13,593,383.67 
2,625,398.68 
1,726,515.93 
1,581,857.15 
1,383,203.57 
691,483.12 
953,324.70 
1,872,064.31 
690,792.47 
368,104.66 
345,210.91 





$4,100,000 
$4,100,000 


Capital 

Paid In 
$1,250,000 
1,000,000 
517,200 
100,000 
200,000 
289,125 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
231,340 
200,000 


$81,078,955.78 


Surplus 
$937,572.22 
553,565.69 
362,100.44 
188,289.16 
250,000.00 
105,956.71 
68,996.45 
73,990.92 
27,746.76 
32,695.67 
21,030.23 


$73,630,993.74 
$7 447,962.04 


Resources 

$3,546,096.39 
2,417,374.85 
2,003,086 .22 
688,717.50 
1,989,810.02 
1,406,028.16 
354,655.55 
324,348.22 
409,476.41 
617,551.74 
223,591.76 


$67 851,393.05 
$60,809,715.97 
$7 ,041,677.08 


Credit 

Balances 
$1,234,841.53 
794,184.18 
1,109,106.61 
320,606.68 
1,507 ,266.02 
990,621.31 
68,996.45 
47 ,857 .30 
177,681.85 
220,291.86 
2,561.53 


$43,970,509.98 
$39,350,975.23 
$4,619,534.75 


Loans 
$3,059,298.57 
1,252,968.34 
1,179,806.34 
343,336.21 
1,278,823.47 
1,005,184.73 
170,046.69 
273,519.61 
340,206.28 
254,343.49 
27,128.37 





$4,387,665 
$4,002,840 
$384,825 


". . $8,487,665 


$8,102,840 
$384,825 


$2,621,944.25 
$2,291,064.79 
$330,879.46 
$6,752,379.03 
$6,402,788.14 
$349,590.89 


$13,980,736.82 
$11,368,071.29 

$2,612,665.53 
$95,059,692.60 
$84,999,065.03 
$10,060,627 .57 


$6,474,015.32 
$4,737,160.49 
$1,736,854.83 
$74,325,408.37 
$65,546,876.46 
$8,778,531.91 


$9,184,662.10 
$7 457,719.04 
$1,726,943.06 
$53,155,172.08 
$46,808,694.27 
$6,346,477.81 
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urer and registrar of public accounts, indi- 
cates a sound and healthy business growth 
during the fiscal year just ended. Deposits 
in the ten commercial and two national banks 
increased $7,041,677.08 to $67,851.393.05, and 
credit balances of clients of the eleven 
trust companies increased $1, 736, 852.88 to 
$6, 474, 015.32. The conservative policy of 
both classes of financial institutions is in- 
dicated by the moderate increase of $6,346.,- 
477.81 in combined loans. compared with an 
aggregate increase in resources of $10,060,- 
627.57, thus materially broadening the “factor 
of safety” which already stood at an un- 
usually high level a year ago. Net earn- 
ings transferred to surplus were low, compared 
with previous years, amounting to a total 
increase of only $18,711.43 for the twelve 
banks, and $349,590.89 for the eleven trust 
companies. Their combined paid-in capital 
showed an increase of $884.825 for the trust 
companies, that of the banks remaining sta- 
tionary, while their aggregate surplus and 
undivided profits at June 30, 1926, were 
$6,752,379.03. The figures as tabulated ap- 
pear on the preceding page. 

It may be mentioned as an additional sign 
of the healthy growth of financial institutions 
in Hawaii that within the past year the 
Bank of Bishop, Ltd. and the Bishop Trust 
Co. Ltd. have moved into new quarters, thus 
bringing the oldest bank and the second oldest 
trust company together in the same building. 
Similarly, the new home for the sank of 
Hawaii, Ltd. the largest bank in the Territory 
is rapidly nearing completion, which when 
occupied, will bring that institution next 
door to the Hawaiian Trust Co., Ltd., the 
oldest and largest trust company in the Ter- 
ritory, which controls and manages 
erty conservatively valued at more than 
$50,000,000. The First National Bank of 
Hawaii also moved into new quarters a short 
time ago, all these new and handsome build- 
ngs are grouped at the intersection of King 
and Bishop streets, which thus becomes the 
financial heart of the Territory of Hawaii. 


prop- 


Department Activities of Hawaiian Trust 
Companies 

The maintenance by trust companies of de- 
partments for the transaction of other busi- 
ness than trust service is another feature 
of the condition in Hawaii which is differ- 
ent from the mainland: each trust company 
maintains its own Real Estate Department, 
Insurance Department, Stock and Bond De- 
partment and Safe Deposit Department. The 
salesmen and clerks in these departments 
in their dealings with the public often find 
opportunities to suggest trust service. 


A brief note of the activities of the sev- 
eral departments in the order named may 
not be out of place. A large percentage of 
the real estate brokerage business in Hawaii 
is done by the trust company departments 
dealing not only with general clients but 
also with those whose transactions are lim- 
ited to real estate negotiations. 

The real estate phase of the growth of the 
islands and the city of Honolulu has been 
developed largely by trust companies through 
their respective real estate departments, thus 
giving real estate firms a higher standing 
in the community and a greater degree of 
public confidence than is sometimes found 
in cities of the same size on the mainland, 
and because the attention of the traveling 
and tourist world is being centered on Ha- 
waii at the present time, trust companies 
are in a position to further develop the 
growth and upbuilding of the territory in 
a substantial manner and without any de- 
parture from the high, conservative ideals 
thus far maintained. 

The insurance departments contribute to 
the growth of trust through the 
bonding of administrators and executors, the 
insurance on buildings belonging to estates 
held in trust and the development of life in- 
surance trusts, Through the stock and bond 
departments, which strictly 
brokerage basis, touch is kept with 
values of securities for the investment of 
funds and for use as collateral security for 
loans. 

The safe 
ceptional 


service 


operate on a 


close 


deposit departments have ex- 
opportunities to direct the atten- 
tion of box renters to the advantages of trust 
service in general and to the making of 
wills in particular. All safe deposit vaults 
in Hawaii are operated as departments of 
trust companies; there are no safe deposit 
companies incorporated for safe deposit busi- 
only. 


ness 


Fees for Trust Service and Inheritance Taxes 

In reference to the commissions for trust 
service for estates the following rates are 
established by law for the annual account- 
ing period: on income 10 per cent of first 
$1,000, 7 per cent of next $4,000. 5 per cent 
of remainder; on principal 2% per cent on 
cash received and 2% per cent on cash 
paid out in final payment. All legal 
compensation is based only on actual cash 
received and disbursed. 

Some mention of the inheritance tax laws 
of Hawaii is in order under this head. Sec- 
tion 1410 Revised Laws of Hawaii 1925 pro- 
vides that no delivery or transfer of securi- 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 
of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 
at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
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ties, deposits or other assets of a deceased 
persou to the legal representative of the 
deceased shall be made unless notice of the 
time and place of such delivery or transfer 
be served upon the treasurer at least ten 
days prior thereto. The complete section is 
too long to be quoted in full, but this oppor- 
tunity is taken to call the attention of execu- 
ors and administrators residing on the main- 
land to the fact that transfers of stocks of 
Hawaiian corporations owned by non-resi- 
dent decedents cannot be made without ob- 
taining consent of the treasurer of the ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and often require Ancillary 
administration here. In a number of in- 
stances our company has been called upon 
by mainland executors and administrators to 
act as agent in attending to the inheritance 
tax too late to avoid the penalties which 
the law provides for delay in payment. A 
discount of 5 per cent is allowed when the 
tax is paid within twelve months after the 
date of death and a penalty of 10 per cent 
is imposed for failure to pay within eighteen 
months after this date. Failure to serve notice 
on the treasurer and allow him to examine 
securities and other assets incurs a liability 


convenience of visitors in London. 


MIDLAND 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREANEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland 
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for payment of twice the amount of tax and 
penalty. 

The points in relation to the 
descent and distribution of property in Ha- 
waii are often used as reasons why a person 
should make a will and may be of interest. 
In the case of a married man with no chil- 
dren, dying intestate, the wife gets one-half 
of his property, the remainder goes to other 
relatives. In the case of a married man with 
children, dying intestate, the wife gets her 
dower, that is one-third of the personal prop- 
erty and a life interest in one third of the 
real estate, and the children get the rest. 
In the case of a married woman with chil- 
dren, dying intestate, all her property goes 
to her children except that the husband has 
a life interest in one-third of the real estate. 


following 


Human Element in Trust Service 


In conclusion, just a word about the human 
element in trust service. There have been 
many eloquent references in the pages of 
TRUST CoMPANIES to what has aptly termed 
“The Broader Vision of Trust Service,’ and 
instance after instance has been given of 
kindly human sympathy going hand in hand 
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The 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 
EsTABLISHED 1882 


Total assets under administration exceed $152,000,000 


EL 


W. G, WATSON, 
General Manager 
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with experience, wisdom and unflinching in- 
tegrity in the everyday business of the mod- 
ern trust company. The following story will 
indicate that there is a strong human element 
in trust rendered in this mid- 
Pacific outpost of America. 


service as 


Some years ago a woman came to the of- 
ficers of the Hawaiian Trust Company for 
advice. She had been named executrix in 
the will of her husband who had recently 
died, leaving an estate which consisted of 
several large parcels of iand so heavily en- 
cumbered that it seemed well nigh hope- 
less to do anything except make the _ best 
terms possible with the creditors and wind 
up the estate. Such a course did not com- 
mend itself to the trust officers who were 
men of vision and courage and had faith in 
the future of Hawaii. The widow, acting 
upon the advice of these officers, secured the 
appointment of the trust company as admin- 
istrator. The creditors were persuaded to 
withhold action until the affairs of the es- 
tate were put in such condition that funds 
were forthcoming sufficient to satisfy their 
claims. Through the long years of waiting 
that followed, the needs and comforts of 
the widow and minor heirs were provided 
for, the estate was nursed along, guided by 
the corporate experience and wisdom of the 


This Corporation—Canada’s Oldest Trust Company—is 
national in its outlook and interests, rendering useful and 
efficient service in six Provinces of the Dominion in which 
it is licensed todo business. Canadian fiduciary business 
entrusted to its care receives the benefit of long and wide 
experience in every phase of corporate trusteeship. 


HON. N. W. ROWELL, Ks C., LL.p. 


President 


H. M. FORBES, 
Asst. General Manager 


TORONTO - OTTAWA - WINNIPEG - SASKATOON - VANCOUVER 








trust company, until a few months ago the 
goal was reached when this estate, which had 
trembled on the verge of bankruptcy a few 
years before, was enriched by a sale of land 
for the handsome sum of nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars. Surely this was the result of 
“the broader vision of trust service’’; truly, 
it has been said, “When death or infirmity 
has overtaken the head of the family, a 
responsible, efficient trust company takes up 
the burden, prepared to guard the property, 
to enforce the fulfillment of financial con- 
tracts, to protect the widow and the orphan 
and to carry out sacred agreements that run 
the whole gamut from the cradle to beyond 
the grave.” 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 

The Virginia Trust Company of Richmond, 
Va., continued its successful record during 
last year. The trust department administers 
trust funds and investments aggregating in 
value over $30,000,000. The banking depart- 
ment reports total resources of $8,313,639 ; 
deposits $5,211,108; capital $1,000,000; sur- 
plus earned, $1,500,000, and undivided prof- 
its $157,913. Herbert W. Jackson is presi- 
dent. 
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©Publisher’s Announcement 
New Revised and Enlarged Edition 


TRUST INVESTMENTS 


By FRANK C. McKINNEY 
of the New York Bar 


An Indispensable Book For Every Trust Company, 


Bank, Executor, Trustee And Investment House 


This is the standard and the only authority on the principles, 
laws and powers in the making of trust investments. 


It contains over 550 pages and is attractively bound in Koda leather. 
It covers the following subjects in detail: 


General duties of trustees. Statutes governing investments by 

Functions of executors, administra- savings banks in the leading 
tors and guardians. states. 

The management of estate funds. 

Estate expenses and liabilities. 

General principles binding upon all 
trustees. List of investments legal in Con- 

Statutes of all the states relating to necticut, Massachusetts and New 
trust investments. York. 


Caretul digests of all important 
court decisions of all states. 


No book will be of greater value to trust companies, banks, investment 
houses and trustees generally than this excellent work on Trust Investments. 


Price $5.00, postpaid Order Now! 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which 
kindly send me copy of “Trust Investments,” by Frank C. McKinney; or you may 
send me copy on approval. 


Name 
Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,;200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL e VICE-PRES. 
ANDREW P,. SPAMER - 2D VICE-PRES 
H. HH. M. LEE - 30 VICE-PREs. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - - 4TH VICE-PRES 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE TREASURER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON - - SECRETARY 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - ASST. TREAS 


JOHN W. BOSLEY 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - 
REGINALD S&S. OPIE - 
GEORGE PAUSCH ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER * ° ° = CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS - ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





DAVID ROWLAND FRANCIS 

St. Louis lost one of its most distinguished 
and influential citizens in the recent death 
of David Rowland Francis. His talents for 
leadership and fine public spirit were often 
availed of by the city of his adoption, the 
State of Missouri and the nation. He was 
ambassador to Russia during the fateful 
days when Czar Nicholas was dethroned and 
the Kerensky regime was overthrown by the 
solshevists. In 1896 he was appointed sec- 
retary of the Interior by President Cleve- 
land. He guided the political destinies of 
Missouri as Governor; served as Mayor of 
St. Louis and was president of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition in 1904. 

In the civic and financial upbuilding of 
St. Louis the late Mr. Francis contributed 
services of inestimable value. He was sen.or 
member of the nationally known private 
banking house of Francis Brother & Com- 
pany, which has occupied a foremost place 
in financial operations in the Mississippi 
Valley district. For many years he was 
a director of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company and aided in the development of 
that organization. His son, J. D. P. Francis, 
succeeded him several years on the board of 
the trust company. It is also worthy of 
note that the president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, J. Sheppard Smith, 
was associated with the Francis banking 
house before coming to the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company. 

Mr. Francis was born in Richmond, Ky., 
and attained the age of seventy-six years. He 
came to St. Louis in 1866 and graduated 
from Washington University, receiving later 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from several 
universities. He was also at one time owner 
of the St. Louis Republic. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


THOMAS R. ROBINSON 

Thomas R. Robinson, aged SO years, au- 
ditor of the Fidelity Title & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, died recently at his home in 
that city. Mr. Robinson came from an 
old Pittsburgh family. In his early life 
he was with the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph 
Company. Going into the railroad business 
he was treasurer of the Allegheny Valley 
Railroad when it was consolidated with the 
Pennsylvania, when he went with the Fidel- 
ity as assistant to Pres. John B. Jackson. 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY 


The Northwestern National Bank and its 
affiliated Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
and the Second Northwestern State Bank, 
have experienced an unusually successful 
year. The influence of this group extends 
throughout the Northwest territory and its 
financial operations have contributed notably 
to the upbuilding of that section. 

Combined statements of the Northwestern 
banks and the Minnesota Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, as of December 3lst, show resources 
of $114,511,644; deposits of $102,748,836; cap- 
ital and surplus $8,225,000 and ungivided 
profits $1,415,615. The Minnesota Loan & 
Trust Company, which keeps all§trust as- 
sets segregated, reports resources of $22,- 
863,104; deposits $20,107,149; capital and 
surplus $2,000,000; undivided profits $755,- 
955. 

The Spokane and Eastern Trust Company 
of Spokane, Wash., reports resources of $11,- 
556,409; deposits $10,249,871 and trust de- 
partment assets of $24,741,097. Capital is 
$1,000.000; surplus and undivided profits 
$306 537. 




















CHARTING THE ORGANIZATION 


AND DEVELOPMENT 


OF A TRUST DEPARTMENT 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OBTAINED BY OBSERVING APPROVED PROCEDURE 


ALBERT JOURNEAY 
Vice-President, Purse Printing Company, Chicago, New York and Chattanooga 


(Eprror’s Note: 


There are hundreds of trust companies and banks which have re- 


cently organized trust departments and which are groping their way with more or less 
tangible success, depending upon the manner in which the managements have approached 


their problems and have prepared for such responsibilities. 


The following story, which 


gives an unvarnished account of how one enterprising Chicago bank undertook and fol- 
lowed up its fiduciary service, may afford instructive reading, not only to the newer, but 
also to officers of well established trust departments. ) 


HE officers and directors of the Drexel 

State Bank of Chicago are keenly alive 

to the fact that in this day of com- 
petition and progress a bank must exert 
every effort to give their patrons the most 
modern They realize that if a 
bank do this, then the appeal of 
the progressive institution that does 
strong that the customer passes over to it 
and the old-fashioned institution 
way of the one-horse shay. 


service. 
does not 


is so 
goes the 


For several years, therefore, the officers of 
this bank had been watching the develop- 
ment of the corporate fiduciary. They had 
also been analyzing the need of their clientele 
for trust service. Finally, they felt that this 
need had arrived at the point where their 
bank should supply the answer for it by or- 
ganizing a Trust Department. 


Cognizant oi Responsibilities 


The organization of this Trust Depart- 
ment Was not undertaken in any light man- 
ner. It was looked upon as a serious under- 
taking and rightly so, for to hold and manage 
the property of men and women who 
passed on is a sacred obligation. It 
be done 


have 
should 
well or not at all. So before the 


Trust Department was announced to the pub- 
lic, steps were taken to thoroughly equip it 
to properly handle the business that would 


come to it. First, a capable trust officer was 
after careful consideration of the 
qualities necessary for the position. Then 
a thorough accounting system was installed. 
When this was in good working order plans 
for bringing business to this department 
were put under way. 


chosen 


There were four main sources from which 


the bank could logically expect to draw most 
of its fiduciary business. 
A. Through the bank’s present customers. 
B. Through the bank’s family, i.e., stock- 
holders, directors, officers and em- 
ployees. 
C. Through the lawyers. 
D. Through the life 
writers. 
The Trust Department’s campaign for new 
business was, therefore, built around these 
groups. 


insurance under- 


Business from Customers 

It was recognized that most people are 
still more or less uninformed as to the dan 
ger to their estates through dying intestate 
and as to the many and real advantages that 
management of an estate by a modern Trust 
Department offers. Education of the pros- 
pect, then, was considered of prime impor- 
tance. So the bank had prepared for it a 
series of twelve in number—to 
be sent at intervals of thirty days to a se- 
lected group of 2,500 customers. This list 
was hand-picked and each represented a 
fine prospect, for, with the intimate knowl- 
edge the bank’s officers had of their 
tomers’ affairs, they could readily select 
those whose estates could be profitably han- 
dled. 

The messages were designed with a view 
of presenting to the prospect twelve of the 
strongest reasons for making a will and an 
insurance trust that would assure adequate 
protection for his estate. For instance, one 
of the folders was entitled, “A Stranger in 
the House.” It told the prospect the first 
consequences of a failure to set his house in 
order. It pointed out that the invasion of 


messages- 


cus- 
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the privacy of his home by an official who 
must inventory and value the household ef- 
fects is a thing which a man would avoid 
if he could. The folder told him how with 
the bank’s help and a will he could avoid it. 

“A Child’s Future” was the title of another 
This was an appeal to the pru- 
dence and. the affection of the parent, remind- 
ing him that capital without management is 
a very transitory thing: and that he must 
provide something more than money if his 
child’s future was to be assured. It formed 
a persuasive and argument for 
a trust. 

And so each month in the year the prospect 
received a like message—forceful, cumulative 
and effective. 


message. 


convincing 


Business Through the Bank’s Family 


The stockholders, officers, employees and 


directors also received these messages as 
they went to the general public. In addi 


tion they received, from time to time, memo 
randa from the president of the bank. One 
of these memoranda told, “What Our Trust 
Department second, “What an In- 
surance Trust Is and What It Accomplishes.” 
and a third, “How You Can Help Bring 
Susiness to the Trust Department.” 

Much of the remarkable success that this 
Trust Department has enjoyed is due to the 
splendid cooperation of the other officers 


Does,” a 





R. J. NEAL 
President, Drexel State Bank of Chicago 
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and 
a case in 


the directors with the officer. As 
point, immediate 
profit has been in the handling of escrows, 
usually a joint order escrow, covering real 
estate transactions. In the year that the 
deaprtment has been in operation, it has han- 
died over 150 of from which the de- 
partment has received fees aggregating near- 
ly $2,000. The makers of these escrows have 


trust 


one source of 


these 


been in most cases directed to the Trust 
Department by the officers of the other de- 
partments. There has been very little work 


connected with these and it has materially 
aided in placing the new department on the 
right side of the ledger. It is interesting to 
note that very often transaction was 
the means of bringing a new customer to the 
bank. This was brought about by the fact 
that while the the property was 
usually an old customer of the bank, the pur- 
chaser was usually just moving into the com- 
munity and of course the bank had an excel- 
lent opportunity to establish a _ profitable 
connection with him. Often, the seller 
proved to be a live prospect for investments. 

Another source of new business that the 
bank’s officers and directors have been help- 
ful in securing has been in the holding of 
the title to real estate for syndicates as well 
as for individuals. It holds title 
to many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of real for which it receives 
profitable fees. Many wills, insurance trust 
agreements and living trusts have also re- 
sulted from the suggestion of members of 
the bank’s family. 


this 


seller of 


too, 


already 


estate 


Business Through the Lawyers 
The lawyers were written cordial, friendly 
letters telling them of the bank’s efforts to 
cause men to write wills. These letters point- 


ed out that the bank did not write wills, 
but recommended the services of the custo- 
mer’s own attorney. They showed how the 
campaign would develop business for the 


well as the bank 
for cooperation, 


lawyer as 
strong plea 


and made a 


Business Through the Life Insurance 
Underwriters 

Here was believed to be one of the finest 
sources for new business. Early in the cam- 
paign the insurance underwriters doing busi- 
ness in the bank’s locality invited to 
a meeting to discuss cooperation. This was 
one of the first meetings of its kind ever held 
in Chicago. The meeting was well attended 
and was addressed by a speaker from out- 
side the bank’s family, who told of the mu- 
tual advantages to be gained through intel- 
ligent cooperation in the development of life 
insurance trusts. Moreover, in its advertis- 


were 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 


250 West 57th Street, New York City 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by a 
large banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


DIRECTORS 


Alfred H. Swayne 
Chairman — Vice President 
Motors Corporation. 

Curtis C. Cooper 
President 

Albert L. Deane 
Vice President 

Pierre S. duPont 
Chairman, General Motors Corporation 
and E. I. duPonitde Nemours ¢ Co 

Lammot duPont 


Finance Committee, 
7 : 
Corporation 


General 


Motors 


General 


ing the bank laid especial stress on the value 
of adequate and _ scientific life insurance. 
That it was. successful is evidenced by the 
fact that in the weeks following, several 
splendid pieces of trust business came to 
the bank at the instigation of insurance men 
who were present at the meeting. 

One prominent underwriter has had the 
bank address advertising dealing with the 
advantages of the life insurance trust to a 
special list of 500 of his carefully selected 
prospects. This underwriter has spent much 
of his time following this group with a per- 
sonal call. Already he has caused to be 
left with the bank two trusts aggregating 
$105,000, while he has several others in con- 
templation. 

Other trust agreements have also been 
written with the aid of life insurance agents. 


The Results 
What, were the results of these ef- 
forts? 


First. 


then, 


The bank in the first 
Trust Department’s existence, has already 
had deposited with it over 250 wills and 
agreements in which it has been named as 
executor or trustee or both. The average 
size of these estates covered by these docu- 
ments is exceedingly gratifying. 


year of its 


O. H. P. LaFarge 


General Motors Corporation 

Seward Prosser 
Chairman, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 

John J. Raskob 


Chairman, Finance Committee, General 
Motors Corporation 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 

President, General Motors Corporation 
John J. Schumann, Jr. 

Vice President 


Donald M. Spaidal 


Vice President 


Second, In addition to the escrow 
holding of title accounts mentioned 
it holds over $400,000 of trust funds result- 
ing from ten living trusts that it handles 
under agreements. The fees from this busi- 
ness and from the estates where it is already 
acting as executor has enabled its Trust 
Department to be out of the red ink in its 
first year, despite the fact that it pays ‘its 
share of the overhead and an ade- 
quate salary to the trust officer and his as- 
sistants. 

Third. It 
employees a 
community. 

Fourth. It cemented friendship and _ se- 
cured cooperation from two of the most po- 
tential groups in any community, the mem- 
bers of the bar and the life underwriters. 

Fifth. It has brought business to all of 
the other departments of the bank. 


and 
above 


bank’s 


the 
vision of 


gave 
new 


and 
their 


directors 
service to 


officers, 


as & % 

An increase in capital and surplus of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. to $4,325.500 and provision 
for enlargement of quarters at Raleigh, of- 
fice and Trade Street office, Winston-Salem, 
were authorized by the directors. The past 
year was one of remarkable growth. 
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PROFITABLE YEAR FOR NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


TRUST OPERATIONS CONTRIBUTE TO INCREASED REVENUES 


MARK A. NOBLE 
Of Noble & Corwin, New York City 


OOKING back over the record of the 

trust companies in New York City for 

the year 1926, we see an interesting pic- 
ture from the viewpoint of the stockholders. 
The showing of these companies reflects in 
a general way the performances of trust 
companies throughout the United States, 
with the exception of a few places which 
suffered from local difficulties. 

It is always interesting to the statistician 
to compare the reports of financial institu- 
tions. It is also most intriguing to the offi- 
and directors of these institutions to 
see just how the company with which they 
are associated compares in progress 
relation to assets 
companies in a similar position. However, 
the keenest appreciation of the results of 
a year’s work comes from the stockholders. 
The statements show from actual figures 
that the stockholders have just cause for 
complete satisfaction. Behind these cold 
figures, moreover, we have knowledge that 
reserves have been set up against future 
contingencies, all doubtful accounts written 
off or set aside and a clean start made for 
the year 1927. 


cers 


and 


earnings, in handled, to 


Not for a great many years have the trust 
companies been in as fine a condition as they 
now are. The outlook for 1927 is as promis- 
ing as even a stockholder could desire. It 
is true that the earnings of the trust com- 
panies in New York were aided through an 
increased fee allowed in the handling of 
personal estates. And this increase was 
indeed justified. Only the dealers in securi- 
ties who transact business with the Trust 
Departments of these companies fully appre- 
ciate the thought and care with which orders 
to buy or sell for trust accounts are handled. 

In the early part of 1926, a high price level 
for trust company shares was established. In 
March a decided recession took place in 
sympathy with a decline in the _ general 
stock market and a widespread feeling of 
uncertainty as to the future. In the last 


six months of the year most, if not all, of 
the losses were made up, so that at the close 
of the year there were few indeed who could 
not take profits, no matter when they had 
purchased their shares. This rise in market 
value was amply justified by the earnings 
reported in November and confirmed and 
magnified as of December 31, 1926. No of- 
ficial call was made as of December 31st; 
therefore, it would be difficult to give a 
complete table as of that time, but the ac- 
companying table as of Nov. 1925, and Nov. 
1926, will answer and illustrate this point. 
The market level now prevailing has other 
elements to justify its basis. There have 
been mergers of large companies and unless 
all signs fail, there will be more consolida- 
tions. This marriage amongst our richest 


families places the companies in a position 
to handle the extremely large business which 


they will be called upon to finance. In other 
words, they are keeping a few steps ahead 
of their responsibilities in world finance. 

The distribution of trust company shares 
has been more marked than ever before, and 
thousands of investors who heretofore have 
preferred bonds are now buying bank stocks. 
These far-sighted purchasers are willing to 
invest in stocks showing a small yield be- 
cause they realize that additions to surplus 
and the growth of the companies following 
the wealth of New York and the country 
will eventually double the value of their 
holdings. 

It has not been accidental that the in- 
surance companies, trust companies and sav- 
ings banks of Connecticut have been adding 
for the past few years consistently to their 
holdings of bank stocks. To get the report 
of the Superintendent of Banks of the State 
of Connecticut—and to follow the investment 
policy of these shrewd buyers would be ar 
excellent plan for anyone who contemplates 
undertaking the placing of funds in the 
shares of banking institutions. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 














Maximum Safety with Minimum 
Detail and Expense 


is secured by using our 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
FORMS and RECORDS 


They are complete yet simple and compact 


The Correct Form For Every Purpose 
Carried in Stock 


Sample Forms and Price List sent upon request 


mR. R. BIABs, INc. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Specialists in Trust Department Operations 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZATION t INSTALLATION 
EXAMINATION $3 ANALYSIS 
CONSULTANT SERVICE 
FORMS anv RECORDS 
STUDY COURSES 
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Corporate Trust Service 


We act as trustee under mortgages 
and deeds of trust securing bond is- 
sues; as depository under protection 
agreements or reorganization plans; 
as assignee or receiver and as fiscal 
agent. 


THE 


EASTERN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, N. S. 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N.B. 
St. John’s, Nfid Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
= PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 


Total Resources - - $26,678,483 
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GUS HANDERSON ELECTED ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 


Announcement of the election of C. H. 
Handerson to the official family of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, assistant 
vice-president, conveys a pleasant ring not 
only to his immediate associates, but also to 
all those diligently engaged in 
the publicity and new business 
work of banks and trust 
recognition bestowed upon 


as 


conducting 
promotion 
companies. The 
“Gus,” as he is af- 
fectionately known to his host of friends, is 
not only deserved, but somewhat unusual. 
It is not often that the advertising man in 
a bank is completely accepted into the of- 
ficial or commercial side of the bank. It is 
even more seldom for a man who has come 


C. H. HANDERSON 


Publicity Manager of the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, who has been elected Assistant Vice-President 


up through publicity becomes an officer, al- 
though the advantage of such official recog- 
nition is very often obvious. 

Mr. Handerson was elected president of 
the Financial Advertisers Association at the 
last annual convention of that organization 
in Detroit. His selection for that office is 
one of the most popular in the history of the 
association. It is to men like Mr. Handerson 
that credit is due for developing higher 
standards and clearer consciousness of the 
responsibilities and duties that attach to 
bank publicity and promotion work. His 
election to assistant vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company is symptomatic of a 
growing appreciation of bank and trust com- 
pany managements as to the valuable and 
essential functions that attach to publicity 
and promotional work. Scores of other banks 
and trust companies may well follow the ex- 
ample of the directors of the Union Trust 
Company with advantage to their respective 
organizations. 

Four officers were also advanced at. the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Union Trust Con- 
pany: T. V. Bastel of the 105th-Pasadena 
Office was made assistant treasurer. At the 
main office J. H. Clark, employment managet, 
formerly assistant secretary, was made as- 
sistant vice-president. C. D. Hajek, manager 
of the Kinsman-East 140th Office and assistant 
secretary, was made assistant vice-president. 
J. H. Lackamp, manager of the East 105th- 
Pasadena Office, formerly assistant treasurer, 
was made assistant vice-president. 


The East Orange Trust Company opened 
for business December 18th at East Orange, 
N. J., and became a member of the Federal 
Reserve System as of that date.. The bank 
has a capital of $200,000 and a. surplus of 
$50,000. William H. Kelly is president. 
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DINNER TO LIFE UNDERWRITERS GIVEN BY FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The recent dinner tendered to Newark life 
underwriters by the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark, N. J., served an 
object lesson in cultivating active and mutu- 
ally advantageous cooperation between trust 
companies and life insurance underwriters 
in prompting the creation of insurance trusts. 
The Fidelity Union Trust Company has at- 
tracted nationwide attention because of its 
successful and effective methods in writing 
life insurance trusts and enlisting the life 
underwriters of that community. How gen- 
uine and reciprocal this spirit of coordination 
may become with a proper background, was 
evidenced at the Newark dinner. 

The speaker of the evening was M. Albert 
Linton, vice-president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia and one of the foremost exponents of 
life insurance trust cooperation. His address 
is reproduced on the following pages. 

The attendance at the dinner showed a 
general response on the part of Newark life 
underwriters to the invitation of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company. William Scheerer, 


as 


chairman of the board of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company. presided and acted as toast- 


master. Following the address by Mr. Lin- 
ton, the chairman called upon Uzal H. Me- 


TRUST COMPANY OF 


Carter, president of the Fidelity-Union Trust 
Company for a few remarks. Mr. McCarter 
laid special emphasis upon the care with 
which trust companies handle investments. 

The following were at the speakers’ table: 
William Scheerer, chairman of the board of 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, presiding; 
Uzal H. McCarter, president of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company; M. Albert Linton, 
vice-president of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia; Henry 
H. Beidler, president of Newark Life Un- 
derwriters Association and associate general 
agent, in Newark, for the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; Leroy A. Mershon, 
deputy manager, Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association; J. H. 
sacheller, president, Ironbound Trust Com- 
pany: Charles Niebling, president, American 
National Bank; Elmer 8S. Carr, vice-presi- 
dent, City Trust Company; Herbert Adams, 
vice-president and trust officer, Essex County 
Trust Company, East Orange, N. J.; Morri- 
son C. Colyer, president, Fidelity Union Title 
& Mortgage Guaranty Company; Edward A. 
Pruden, vice-president and trust officer, Fi- 
delity Union Trust Company, and Leslie G. 
McDouall, assistant trust officer, Fidelity 
Union Trust Company. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




















NEW BUSINESS AND GREATER SERVICE THROUGH LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUST CONTACTS 


SOME ESSENTIAL FACTS FOR TRUST COMPANIES AND 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


M. ALBERT LINTON 
Vice-President, Provident Mutua! Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Unquestionably the most important and promising development in 


imparting new usefulness and latitude to trust service, is the alliance formed between 
trust companies and banks, as fiduciaries, with the great army of American life insurance 


underwriters. 


The incentive to insurance interests is the new economic significance which 


attaches to life insurance proceeds through the creation of insurance trusts. The impulse 
from the trust angle is the opportunity to spread the mantle of fiduciary protection over 
the vast volume of life insurance outstanding and now being written in record-breaking 


amounts 


How keen and genuine this new alliance is must have been impressed upon all 


those who attended the recent dinner given by the Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., to the insurance underwriters of that city and vicinity at which a master- 
ful address was presented by Mr. Linton, the substance of which appears herewith.) 


EW life insurance 

created at the rate of over sixteen 

billion dollars each year. The total 
amount of life insurance outstanding at the 
end of last year is around eighty billions. 
My aim is to discuss the ways and means 
of insuring that these sums shall actually 
furnish the protection they are destined to 
furnish. Both types of financial institutions, 
the life insurance companies and the trust 
companies, are involved. 


estates are being 


Development of Income Idea 

During recent years, there has been a 
striking development of the plan of having 
life insurance proceeds provide a definite in- 
come for the family. One of the representa- 
tive trust companies of the Mississippi Val- 
ley said, in one of its advertisements, “Your 
life insurance policy provides for a money 
payment on your death, but if you analyze 
the purposes for which you are paying for 
that policy, you will come to see that a 
money payment is not its real object. You 
carry insurance so that your dependents may 
be secured against loss of comfort on your 
death; not that they may be paid a certain 
sum of money when your death occurs.” 

Your life underwriters have had men say 
to you, “I am not interested in life insur- 
ance.” Perhaps they are not. But they are 


interested in three square meals a day, in a 


comfortable home in which to live, and 
in good clothes to wear, Fundamentally from 
the point of view of a man’s family, that 
is what life insurance is. 


All life underwriters should carry around 
with them a table by which they can show 
the income that will be produced from a 
given sum of principal. For example, how 
many men know that at a fair rate of in- 
terest, $10,000 will provide $100 a month 
and then will be gone, principal and interest, 
in about eleven years? Many people look 
upon $10,000 as a substantial sum. However, 
when it is translated into terms of income, 
we all know how it shrinks. 


We face the problem, as life underwriters, 
of determining whether to suggest the op- 
tions that are in our life insurance policies, 
or whether to suggest some other form of 
settlement, such as the trust service. 3e- 
fore we take up the subject of life insur- 
ance trusts, I think it will be helpful to 
review briefly what the life insurance com- 
panies are prepared to offer in the way of 
settlements under their policies. Then against 
that background we can see where the trust 
service should be given preference. 


The Proceeds at Interest C 
Almost without exception, the life insur- 
ance companies have in their policies what 
may be described as the “proceeds at interest 
option.” That is, if a man has a $10,000 
policy, the $10,000 may be left with the life 
insurance company to be mingled with the 
company’s general funds, thus’ enabling 
the company to guarantee both’ the 
principal and a minimum amount of inter- 
est, either three or three and one-half per 
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cent. The company pays excess interest over 
and above that, depending on what it earns. 

Many of the life insurance companies are 
prepared to hold the proceeds through two 
generations, say through the life of the widow 
and children. At the death of the widow 
the fund will be divided into as many parts 
as there are children then living and the 
respective parts may be held for the life- 
time of each child and then be paid to its 
estate. Many of the companies give the 
privilege of withdrawal of ali or a portion 
of the principal. They will permit of a 
limitation, allowing the widow to withdraw 
so much each year, up to a certain amount. 
They also permit the granting of the with- 
drawal privilege to a child when the child 
attains say twenty-five or thirty years of 
age. The interest may be paid in monthly 
installments. It is this option that may be 
compared most directly with the trust com- 
pany service. 


Average Applied to Investments 

The law of average, applied to investments, 
is something which appeals very strongly 
to many life insurance underwriters. Here 
is what it amounts to. A man leaves $100,- 
000 in the hands of a life insurance com- 
pany. The company may have say ten thou- 
sand separate investments. In essence there- 
fore the $100,000 is divided into ten thousand 
separate investments of $10 each. The se- 
curity is unexcelled. The interest is paid 
monthly to the widow without any need for 
her to look after troublesome details of in- 
come collection. 

Taking into account the security, the in- 
terest rate being paid by the life insurance 
companies under the interest option is not 
low. The arithmetical average of their rates 
of interest is 4.87 per cent. Life insurance 
figures are extremely helpful to the life in- 
surance business because they are definite. 
The most definite trust company figure I 
have seen is in the 1924 report of the com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association, 
appointed to investigate the subject. They 
found that the then average net yield to 
the beneficiaries on investments selected by 
bank trustees was approximately five and 
one-half per cent. 

Personally, I believe that the rate of in- 
terest from the funds in the hands of trust 
institutions is likely to be greater than that 
under the life insurance option. I always 
feel like saying, when I am talking to trust 
men, that I believe it will help to establish 
confidence in their communities if they will 
make contact with their local insurance men 
and explain to them the investment policy 
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of their institution. Show them the safe- 
guards you maintain to protect the funds 
that are intrusted to your care. This is im- 
portant, because many people on the outside 
have the mistaken notion that the probabil- 
ity of loss of funds, left in the hands of a 
bank or trust company is substantial. 

As a matter of fact, of course, trust in- 
stitutions are extremely careful in the mat- 
ter of safeguarding their funds. When they 
get $100,000 they do not put it all into one 
security. They diversify. They watch their 
investments through their officers and fi- 
nance committee. They are quick to shift 
if they see trouble coming. When the funds 
are segregated—as they are in the trust 
company—there is always the possibility of 
a substantial increase in the value of some 
securities which would tend to offset any de- 
cline in others. You have the possibility of 
gain which you do not have when the funds 
are averaged over a large base, as they are 
in the life insurance company. The more 
our trust instiutions impress upon their com- 
munity the safeguards they throw around 
trust funds, the greater is going to be the 
spirit of cooperation that will be developed. 


(Mr. Linton next discussed in detail the 
various types of life insurance installment 
options and the limitations encountered by 
insurance companies in handling such op- 
tions.) 


The Service of Fiduciary Institutions 


Against this background, let us now dis- 
cuss the details of the life insurance trust. 
In the first place, how does the life insur- 
ance money get into the hands of the trust 
company? There are two ways. LBither the 
trust company can receive the proceeds as 
beneficiary or assignee under the policy, or 
it can receive the proceeds as executor and 
trustee under the insured’s will, the policies 
having been made payable to his estate. The 
first method we shall call the insurance trust 
method. The second, the estate method. 

Whatever may have been the case in years 
gone by, all life underwriters probably now 
realize that the estate method is not the bet- 
ter way to get the money into the hands of 
the trustee. In the first place, that method 
involves court legal and all the 
charges that go with the settling up of the 
estate. There is the delay because the in- 
surance money is tied up in the estate. It 
cannot go over any sooner than any other 
part of the estate. The principal is not 
included in the $40,000 life insurance ex- 
emption for Federal estate tax purposes. It 
is also subject to the state inheritance tax. 


costs, fees 
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There is a possibility of contest by those in- 
terested in the will. Even claims that are 
fraudulent can tie up an estate indefinitely. 
Here is a case taken from the experience 
of a large Eastern trust company which well 
illustrates what I am talking about: 

“A named the X Trust Company the exec- 
utor of his will. The estate amounted to 
approximately $400,000, including $100,000 
of life insurance made payable to the estate. 
Soon after the death of A, suit was entered 
against the estate, charging fraud on the 
part of A growing out of certain contracts. 
The matter has been in litigation about two 
years. It is probable that the estate will 
be wiped out in the event that A’s executor 
is unsuccessful. The life underwriter failed 
in his job. If A had created a life insur- 
ance trust, his wife and two kiddies would 
at least be enjoying the income from the 
$100,000 of life insurance. As the matter 
now stands, they have not had a dollar of 
income since the death of A.” 

Wherever you find life insurance payable 
to the estate, you should regard it as a 
danger signal. Always examine the circum- 
stances to see whether that method of pay- 


ment is proper. 
The advantages of the insurance trust 
method, that is, where the trust institution 


is made either the beneficiary or the assignee 
under the policy, are many. In the first 
place, the expenses are prearranged and you 
know what it is going to cost. 
indeterminate court costs. There is no delay 
in the passage of the money to the trust 
company. Hence it begins immediately to 


There are no 


earn an income for the beneficiaries. The 
trust companies know that the insurance 
trust business is the cleanest kind of busi- 


ness they have, because it is paid to them 
promptly and in cash. The insurance thus 
paid is exempt from state inheritance taxes 


in most states and is also exempt, up to 
$40,000, from the Federal estate tax. The 
will contest also is avoided. 
Creation of the Trust 
How is an insurance trust created? First, 
there is the trust deed which is prepared 


with the help of the insured’s legal adviser 
or with the help of the trust company or 
with the help of the legal adviser and the 
trust Company cooperating. It is not a com- 
plicated matter. The policy is made pay- 
able to the trust company either through the 
beneficiary clause or by assignment. The 
right to change the beneficiary or the as- 
signee may be reserved. This. is important 
if the insured desires to have the privilege 
of altering the settlement in the future. The 
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policies may or may not be deposited with 
the trustee. It is possible to arrange with 
the insurance company through the benefi- 
ciary clause or the assignment paper, so that 
the insured shall retain the right to receive 
dividends under the policy, to obtain loans 
or to surrender the contract without having 
to revoke or change the trust deed. Flexi- 
bility best meets the needs of the insured 
and his family in the great majority of 
these trust arrangements. 

We now come to the most important dif- 
ference between the functions of the trust 
company and the life insurance company 
in the handling of the policy proceeds, The 
difference consists in the fact that the trus- 
tee may be given the power to use its dis- 
cretion in administering the funds to meet 
the various contingencies that will be en- 
countered. The insured will not be there 
himself to exercise his own judgment. There- 
fore he does the next best thing by selecting 
a trustee to stand in his stead. The trust 
company is always on the job. It never goes 
on vacation. It never dies. By appointing 
it to administer the policy proceeds he pro- 
vides for 


his family not only money, but 
expert money management. 
(Note: Mr. Linton then discussed edu- 


cational and sundry contingencies arising in 
the case of the average man and which are 
best handled through the ereation of trust 
arrangements. ) 


Unification 

Another great advantage of the 
trust settlement is that can 
administration of the insurance 
with that of the rest of the estate. If there 
life insurance com- 
panies, all of the policies may be made pay- 
able to the trust company and all of the pro- 
ceeds administered under one trust deed 
a real advantage. Those of you in the life 
insurance business who have tried to work 
out a comprehensive program for a man 
with a number of policies in several com- 
panies, have sat up at night and tried your 


insurance 
unify the 
proceeds 


you 


are policies in several 


patience, attempting to make everything 
dovetail properly. How much simpler to 


make all of the policies payable to the trust 
company so that the details can be handled 
through one trust deed. 


Example of Trust Deed 

It may be helpful by way of illustration if 

I run over the features of my own trust deed. 
First of all I would say that I have a certain 
amount of the insurance payable to my wife 
in a lump sum to meet the need for ready 
eash. Then there is a. certain 


amount ot 
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monthly income insurance providing an in- 
come to my wife as long as she shall live, 
with twenty years’ payments guaranteed. 
The balance of the insurance is payable to 
a trust company. 

In the first paragraph of the trust deed 
definite policies are enumerated. There is 
no liability on the trust company to pay 
the premiums, These are to be paid by the 
insured. A specified sum is set aside for 
my parents, wife and children successively. 
Interest only is payable to them. The prin- 
cipal is finally to be distributed among defi- 
nitely named educational institutions. The 
balance of the insurance money is to be held 
for the benefit of my wife so that she will 
receive the interest for life. The right is 
given to her to withdraw a certain amount 
of principal each year, with an upper limit 
on the aggregate of all withdrawals. The 
trustee also is given the power, at its dis- 
cretion, to pay out principal up to a certain 
amount each year for the proper mainte- 
nance of the family. 

At the death of my wife or at my death if 
she be not living, the trust is to be divided 
into equal shares for the benefit of the chil- 
dren who receive the interest. The trustee 
is given the right in its discretion to pay 
out principal up to a certain amount each 
year for the proper maintenance or health 
of the children. 

At age thirty, upon written request of a 
child, the trustee shall pay to the child a 
certain amount of principal. If no request 
shall be made, the entire principal shall re- 
main in the hands of the trustee. At thirty- 
five the unwithdrawn principal shall be paid 
over to the child, if the trustee believes it 
would be to the best interest of the child to 
do so; otherwise the principal shall be held 
and interest only paid. A contingency in 
which it would be well to hold the principal 
would be that of physical disability. There 
is a provision for children who might be 
born after the date of agreement. They are 
to receive their share of principal at age 
twenty-one. Similar power is given to the 
trustee to apply principal if necessary for 
their maintenance, education and health. 
Children of deceased children are to receive 
their parents’ share. Any unpaid principal 
finally remaining is to be paid to certain 
educational institutions. Provision is made 
that the payments shall not be pledged for 
debts or otherwise (spendthrift trust pro- 
vision). 


There is a removal of restrictions as to 


investments, so that the trustee may invest 
in other than legal investments. 


Whether or 
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not this provision should be inserted must 
be determined in the light of the circum- 
stances existing in any given case. Right 
is reserved to the maker of the deed to add 
other policies, to change the beneficiary, to 
alter or amend the deed with the consent of 
the trust company or to revoke it altogether. 
Then there is a paragraph specifying what 
commission shall be paid to the trust com- 
pany. 

(Note: Mr. Linton then described the 
beneficiary clause in the insurance trust 
deed; advisability of harmonizing trust deed 
and insurance policy and also discussed trust 
service in connection with insur- 
ance. ) 


business 


In closing, I shall use a quotation by A. C. 
Robinson, president of the Peoples Savings 
and Trust Company of Pittsburgh: 

“The basis of life insurance and trust com- 
pany cooperation is human need. No 
ice can endure, nor should endure, 
does not meet this requirement. It 
mutually profitable to all parties. Until re- 
cently, trust companies and life insurance 
companies have been traveling parallel trails 
of service; the life insurance companies sup- 
plying the money to discharge obligations 
which death did not liquidate; the trust com- 
panies supplying business management and 
conservative judgment, factors of safety 
which cannot be bequeathed but which are 
imperative when permanent happiness and 
contentment of beneficiaries is the objective. 


serv- 
which 
must be 


“T can think of no better slogan for you 
underwriters to carry away from this meet- 
ing than ‘Creation plus conservation, because 
these three words the spirit of 
this meeting. The who is 
sold on the necessity of providing adequate 
life needs little urging to go a 
step where it is clearly shown by 


summarize 
man or woman 
insurance 
farther 

erperience that the percentage is against his 
heirs if the money is left without guidance 
for its wise use. Am TI putting it too strong- 
ly when I suggest that failure of a life un- 
derwriter to sell conservation as well as crea- 
tion calls into his understanding 
or acceptance of the high idealism for which 


question 


the institution of life insurance stands? 

What an opportunity to go the extra mile!” 
oo 

The Fidelity Union Trust Company of 


Newark, N. J., will increase its capital to 
$6,000,000. Directors made this recommenda- 
tion at their meeting of December 20,1926. 
The $750,000 of new stock will be offered 
to shareholders at $500 per share. 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ‘“‘Trust Company Law”’ 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. } 


PRIORITY CLAIMS IN RAILROAD 
FORECLOSURE 


In a suit to foreclose a certain mortgage, 
interveners appealed from a decree denying 
their claim for priority for alleged operat- 
ing liabilities incurred during the receiver- 
ship of a railroad company over the lien of 
prior judgments obtained in actions for per- 
sonal injuries. The mortgage of the railroad 
company’s property to the defendant trust 
company had been executed in July, 1919. 
In November, 1920, the personal injury 
judgments had been recovered. In May, 
1921, a receiver had been appointed for the 
railroad company with power to operate the 
railroad. In 1921 this suit to foreclose, the 
mortgage was brought and in 1923 a decree 
of foreclosure was entered by which the pro- 
ceeds of the foreclosure sale were ordered 
to be applied to the payment of the judg- 
ment liens prior to the mortgage indebted- 
ness. In 1924 the interveners, railroad com- 
panies, filed petitions in the foreclosure suit 
claiming of the receiver balances for inter- 
line freight collections, car charges and 
freight claims and asked that the same be 
established as operating liabilities and as 
such given priority of payment out of the 
proceeds of the of the corpus of the 
estate superior to the judgment and mort- 
gage liens. There was no evidence that the 
judgment lien holders had any knowledge 
even of the receivership or that they had 
any reason to suspect the existence of the 
claims of the interveners. They were not 
brought to court upon the _ interveners’ 
claims until after the claims had fully ac- 
crued. 


MORTGAGE 


sale 


Held, that the decree must be affirmed, for 
the interyveners had no equity superior to 
the prior legal rights of the lienholders nor 
any for asserting estoppel. Persons 
dealing with a receiver must at their peril 
take notice of his authority and the juris- 
diction of the court. Here the 


basis 


interveners 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


allowed the receiver to collect interline 
freight balances and to use the proceeds in 
defraying operating costs. Thus the receiver, 
without authority from the court, by that 
means raised funds to conduct operations. 
The receiver had testified that at no time 
were there sufficient funds. - If opportunity 
had been given to lien holders it cannot be 
assumed that they would not have success- 
fully resisted the application for operation 
by the receiver. The hearing on the peti- 
tions of intervention was not equivalent to 
prior notice to the lien holders. A hearing 
on an application to charge to the corpus the 
loss after it has been fully sustained, does 
not serve the purpose of opportunity to re- 
sist in advance the incurring of the loss.— 
Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank, et al. vs. Muscatine, Burlington € 
Southern R. R. Company et al. (30713) Su- 
preme Court of Towa. 


DECEDENT’S ESTATE 
(When devise in trust violates 
against perpetuities. ) 


rule 


Plaintiff, as sole heir of his mother, asked 
to have her will construed, praying that 
certain provisions be decreed invalid and the 
fee simple title of all the property be de- 
creed to be in plaintiff. The testatrix had 
devised her property to trustees in trust for 
the payment of certain annuities out of the 
income therefrom, but expressly postpoining 
the vesting of her estate in the final dis- 
tributees until the death of all the benefi- 
ciaries of the annuities. Separable provi- 
sions in the will made provision for the 
beneficiaries of the annuities. One of the 
beneficiaries was referred to in the will as 
any widow a certain named _ beneficiary 
might leave surviving. 

Held, that the devise violated the rule 
against perpetuities, for the beneficiary re- 
ferred to as any widow a certain named 
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beneficiary might leave surviving, was not 
or may not have been in being. The rule 
is that no interest is good unless it must 
vest, if at all, not later than twenty-one 
years after some life in being at the creation 
of the interest, and if the interest may pos- 
sibly vest after said time the rule applies 
and renders the devise void, even though 
the situation is highly improbable. Because 
of such violation of the rule the entire pro- 
vision for the ultimate distributees, whose 
interests under the terms of the will could 
not vest until the time of distribution, was 
held void; but the invalidity of such provi- 
sion did not defeat the entire trust and 
thereby defeat the testatrix’ intention of pro- 
viding in any event for the beneficiaries of 
the annuities by valid separable provisions.— 
Easton vs. Hall (31645) Supreme Court of 
Illinois. 


ADMISSION OF LOST OR DESTROYED WILL 

Held that if a will, shown once to have 
existed and to have been in testator’s posses- 
sion, cannot be found after his death, the 
legal presumption is that he destroyed it 
animo revocandi. One who seeks to estab- 
lish such lost or destroyed will, assumes the 
burden of overcoming this presumption by 
adequate proof. It is not sufficient to show 
that a person interested to establish intes- 
tacy had an opportunity to destroy a will, 
but it must be shown by facts and circum- 
stances that the will was actually, fraudu- 
lently destroyed.—Matter of Staiger, Court 
of Appeals, N. Y. 


ATTACHMENT OF INCOME OF TRUST ESTATE 

Held that while income from trust funds 
may be levied upon under execution, it can- 
not be levied upon under a warrant of at- 
tachment.—Judis vs. Martin. Sup. Ct. N. Y. 
App. Div. 1st Dept. (30049). 


JURISDICTION OF COURT OVER FOREIGN 
TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEES 


The will appointing the trustees was pro- 
bated in West Virginia. The situs of the 
trust is in that state. This action is against 
the trustees for an accounting. The acts, if 
committed, were committed in West Vir- 
ginia. Held that the action be dismissed. 
The court has no jurisdiction of the per- 
sons of defendants nor of the subject mat- 
ter of the action. The immunity granted to 
foreign executors against suit in a foreign 
jurisdiction, except in exceptional cases, is 
applicable to foreign testamentary trustees.— 
Feisenhold vs. Bloch. N. Y. Sup. Ct. N. Y. Co. 
Special Term. Part I. 
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TRUST DEVELOPMENT DIVISION OF 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
The recently formed Trust Development 
Division of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation has completed the early stage of its 
organization and announces its executive 
committee as follows: 
Oliver J. Neibel, Chairman, Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City. 

T. E. Herrick, Vice-Chairman, Cleveland 
Trust Co., Cleveland. 

Paul Laferty, Secretary, Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland. 

R. S. Racey, Equitable Trust Co., N. Y. 

A. Douglas Oliver, Provident Trust Co., 
Philadelphia. 

W. A. Stark, Union Trust Co., Cincinnati. 

F. R. Robinson, Guardian Trust Co., De- 

troit, Mich. 
H. F. Pelham, First National Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

A. F. Young, The Guardian Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. W. Kitchell, Dlinois Merchants Trust 
Co., Chicago. 

Samuel Witting, Continental & Commer- 

cial Tr. & Svgs. Bk., Chicago. 

Samuel Marsh, First Trust & Savings 

Bank, Chicago. 

George M. Pyle, Union Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Wm. T. Cross, Bank of Italy, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 
Cc. C. Lineoln, Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles. 

J. E. Drew, Mercantile Trust Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

R. M. Alton, United States National Bank, 
Portland, Ore. 

This new division is designed to bring 
about a common meeting ground for the men 
whose major duty is the development of 
trust business—partly or entirely through 
personal selling. 


IMPORTANT COURT DECISIONS AFFECT- 
ING ESTATE ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued from page 20 
proper administration of estates and trusts, 
that constant and unremitting attention 
should be paid to these changes. Some of 
them are of such force, and of such far 
reaching effect, that the amount of money 
paid or not paid, and afterwards sought to 
be collected, runs into thousands and prob- 

ably hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Taxes are so intimately associated with 
the administration of an estate or trust, and 
are of such vital and direct importance that 
they now demand not only serious and con- 
stant but, in many instances, expert atten- 
tion and consideration. 


TRUST 


FIFTH-THIRD NATIONAL AND UNION 


COMPANIES 


TRUST COMPANY OF 


CINCINNATI COMBINE UNDER STATE CHARTER 


One of the major developments in recent 
bank and trust company consolidations is 
the merger of the old Fifth-Third National] 
Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, with the Union 
Trust Company, which, since 1919 have been 
conducted as affiliated institutions. This al- 
liance under the State charter not only pro 
vides the largest banking and trust company 
organization in southern Ohio, but gives to 
the people of Cincinnati and vicinity one of 
the largest and strongest banks in the coun- 
try. The consolidation, operating under the 
corporate title of the Fifth-Third-Union Trust 
Company, provides capital of $5,000,000; sur 
plus and undivided profits of more than $6,- 
000,000, and resources in excess of $90,000,- 
000. To comprehend the importance of this 
merger it is also necessary to take into ac- 
count the huge volume of trust business ac- 
quired by the Union Trust Company. Fa- 
cilities will be further enlarged to afford 
comprehensive and complete services, by or- 
ganization of the Fifth-Third-Union Com- 
pany with an authorized capital of $500.- 
000 to conduct the bond and investment busi- 
ness heretofore handled by both banks and 
organization of the Fifth-Third-Union Safe 
Deposit Company, with capital of $500,000, 
to operate the safe deposit business of the 
banks and the branches. The consolidation 
possesses additional interest from the fact that 
it brings together under one management and 
board of directors the business of thirteen 
prosperous branch offices. 

This consolidation may be characterized 
as a personal tribute to the constructive abil- 
ity and banking genius of Charles A. Hinsch, 
who was president of both banks and heads 
the consolidated institution. Practically the 
only change in the composition of the organi- 
zation will be the surrender of the national 
charter by the Fifth-Third National Bank 
and operation of the united bank under an 
Ohio trust company charter. The two boards 
of directors are united into one board with 
a membership of thirty-two directors. The 
executive and clerical forces will continue to 
function in the same capacities as heretofore, 
except that the larger capital and broad 
powers under the state charter as well as 
unified direction, will create much more val- 
uable and extended facilities. Likewise the 
membership of the bank in the Federal Re- 
serve System will be continued. The bank- 


CHARLES A. HINSCH 


President, Fifth-Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ing house of the Fifth-Third National Bank 
will be the main office. 

The merger also results in a handsome 
present to the holders of the Fifth-Third-Un- 
ion Trust unit certificates. These holders 
receive 125 shares of the stock of the com- 
bined banks in exchange for each 100 units 
now held. The new will pay 14 per 
cent annually in quarterly installments us 
against 16 per cent now paid on the units. 
The total of cash dividends paid 
amounts to $640,000 a year, while the 
total dividends on the new stock 
at the indicated rate will be $700,000, thus 
giving the shareholders a annual 
eash return than now 

Of the increase in capital 
Union Trust Company to 
amount of $3,000,000 is used to distribute 
to stockholders of the Fifth-Third National 
Bank in exchange for the assets of the bank 
and the assumption of its liabilities, $1,000,- 


stock 


now 


cash 


greater 
received. 
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$5,000,000, the 
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000 is owned by the present Union Trust Com- 
pany stockholders and $1,000,000 is to be 
used for distribution as a stock dividend on 
a pro-rata basis to the shareholders of 
the Union Trust Company and the Fifth- 
Third National Bank. 

The capital for the Fifth-Third-Union 
Company, the securities corporation, is pro- 
vided by declaring a dividend of $500,000 
out of the assets of the combined institution. 
The stock is trusteed in the hands of three 
trustees. To provide the capital for the 
Fifth-Third-Union Safe Deposit Company, a 
dividend of $50,000 is declared out of the 
assets of the combined bank. The _ stock 
trusteed in the same manner and the owner- 
ship to be indorsed on the trust company’s 
certificates also. 

Edgar Stark, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer of the Union Trust Company, was elect- 
ed a director, and Monte J. Goble, vice- 
president of the Fifth-Third National Bank 
was also elected a director of that institu- 
tion. The election of Mr. Stark as a direc- 
tor in addition to vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, is in recognition of his many years of 
efficient service. Mr. Stark was connected 
with the Union Trust Company over thirty- 
three years, having entered its em- 
ploy in 1895. 

The consolidated board of directors 
consists of the following: Bolton S. 
Armstrong, C. H. M. Atkins, Charles 
F. Barrett, Charles C. Chase, Charles 
H. Deppe, E. W. Edwards, D. Howard 
Gayle, John H. Goyert, Monte J. 
Goble, Samuel E. Hilles, Charles A. 
Hinsch, Charles F. Hofer, Charles 
Kuhn. R. K. LeBlond, Louis E. 
Miller, William S. McKenzie, Law- 
rence Maxwell, James P. Orr, Maur- 
ice E. Pollak, George Puchta, Casper 
H. Rowe, Edward A. Seiter, Ethan B. 
Stanley, Edward W. Strong, John E. 
Sullivan, Carl J. Schmidlapp, Edward 
Senior, Edgar Stark, Frank H. Simp- 
son, George M. Verity, Joseph B. Ver- 
kamp and Clifford R. Wright. 

The national charter surrendered 
by the Fifth-Third National Bank 
was issued in 1863. The Union Trust 
Company was chartered in 1890 and 
in 1919 became affiliated with the 
Fifth-Third National, when _ the 
Hinsch interests acquired the Schmid- 
lapp stock in the Union Trust Com- 
pany. 

The official lineup of the consoli- 
dated bank will be as follows: Presi- 
dent, Charles A. Hinsch; vice-presi- 


dents, Edward A. Seiter, Monte J. Goble, 
Louis G. Pochat, Charles T. Perin, Lewis E. 
Van Ausdol, Louis E. Miller, Edward Senior, 
Charles H. Leppe, Edward F. Romer and 
Edgar Stark. Charles H. Shields will be 
cashier and the assistant cashiers will be 
Samuel McFarland, Edward <A. Vosmer, 
G. William Gale, William B. Huessing, 
Harry Nagel, Louis C. George, Gus G. 
Hampson, Claude E. Ford, Charles N. Evans, 
W. Carroll Shanks and Frank Acomb. Wil- 
liam L. Thede will be secretary and William 
E. Gray, treasurer. Assistant secretaries will 
be Frank J. Loewe, Joseph C. Lohrey, Henry 
J. Mergler and William B. Thesing. Harry 
J. Plogstedt will be branch supervisor. James 
D. Chambers will be the active executive in 
charge of the new securities corporation. 


The First National Bank of Flint, Mich., 
is named executor in the will of the late 
Harry H. Bassett, president of the Buick 
Motor Company, and vice-president of the 
General Motors Corporation. It is presumed 
that the estate will inventory approximately 
two and a quarter million. Mr. Bassett died 
in Paris, France, October 17, 1926. 


Epcar L. STARK 


Vice-President and Trust Officer of the newly consolidated 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, who has 


been elected a director 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
Ctopay $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
busi 


this class o 
Companies. 


siness, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 


Capital paid up $500,000 





ROMANCE AND STUDIES IN WILLS 


From President A. H. S. Post of the Mer- 
cantile Trust & Deposit Co. of Baltimore 
comes a most charming and attractive book- 
let entitled, “Studies in Wills.” The text- 
matter and illustrations immediately grip 
attention and suggest at the outset to the 
reader, some pleasant rambles in the fields 
of will writing and testamentary disposi- 
The frontispiece, in exquisite colors, 
shows Ptolemy XII bequeathing Egypt to the 
Romans. The book starts out with a de- 
scription of Sir Rider Haggard’s story, “Mr. 
Meeson’s Will,” wherein the will tattooed 
shoulders of the heroine is ad- 
mitted by the court as a legal document. 
The recital then goes back to Noah and the 
evidences of will making in the days of the 
early Egyptian dynasties. Interesting cross- 
sections of wills made during the ascendancy 
of the Roman period then appear. 


tions, 


across the 


There are chapters describing Somerset 
House, in London, where there is the largest 
collection of wills in the world, with their 
commentary on the old Doctor’s Comma. 
Unique examples of wills in other countries 
are then brought to view with concluding 
journeys among famous and curious wills 
written by Americans, including those of 


Johns Hopkins, Enoch Pratt, George Pea- 
body, William Smith, John P. Kennedy and 
others, 

“Studies in Wills” should serve to stimu- 
late interest in will writing and as such 
is one of the most welcome additions to the 
literature of the subject. 


PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 

The Plainfield Trust 
field, N. J., may well 
community bank.’ It 
and the best 
service. 


Company of Plain- 
be styled an “ideal 
provides every type 
quality of banking and trust 
The success which has attended its 
progressive management is evidenced by an 
accumulation of resources amounting to 
$22,635,476 ; deposits of $19,665,023 and a vol- 
ume of trust business amounting to $8,900,- 
845. Capital is $616,300; surplus and undi- 
vided profits $1,036,840. 


The Dickinson Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, Ind., reports total resources of $5,233,- 
811; deposits $2,450,131; capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $312,959. 

Dr. I. J. Rachlin has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Guardian Trust Company of New- 
ark, N. J. 
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Henry Latham Doherty founder and leader 
of the H. L. Doherty Company organization, 
is a unique figure and a driving force in 
all of the industries in which his dynamic 
energy has placed him and which his con- 
structive genius has helped in each instance 
to greater efficiency. Student, inventor, phi- 
losopher, financier, a leader in three of the 
most important branches of our national 
business life—gas, electric power and petro- 
leum—Mr. Doherty prefers to be known as 
an engineer. 

Born in Columbus, Ohio, in 1870, he left 
grade school at the age of ten, sold news- 
papers on the streets of that city and within 
two years became an office boy with the local 
gas company. Apparently imbued with an 
inexhaustible supply of mental and physical 
energy, he has made an indelible mark on 
the industrial history of the nation. He is 
a self-educated man. His broad knowledge 
of the arts and sciences which have made 
possible the many convenient services en- 
joyed by the American public today was the 
result of self-teaching Mr. Doherty says 
that his preliminary education was secured 
from gas catalogs and in the early Columbus 
days this was unquestionably so. 

Regular hours for work, recreation and 
sleep mean absolutely nothing to this human 
dynamo of energy. His many business confer- 
ences are as likely to be at 2 a.m. as at 2 
p.m., and it is no uncommon thing for a 
visitor leaving his home on top of a sky- 
scraper overlooking Battery Park and New 
York Bay at 2 a.m. and even 3 a.m. to find 
others waiting to go into conference with 
this remarkable man. He never asks his 
associates or anyone else to do more than 
he is willing to do himself and there are 
few who can maintain the exhausting pace 
he sets. 


COMPANIES 


THE STATE TRUST COMPANY 
AT PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Will welcome the opportunity to handle your 


banking commissions in Plainfield and vicinity. 


INTERESTING CAREER OF HENRY LATHAM DOHERTY 












When a comparatively young man, about 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, Mr. 
Doherty began to tell the manufactured and 
natural gas industries that many of their 
methods were wrong. His youth was against 
him with the older leaders and he was 
laughed at as an idealist and dreamer. Since 
then, the practices he advised have been 
adopted as standard by those industries 

Through the rapid growth of the business 
organization which this Scotch-Irish genius 
has built about him—the firm of Henry L. 





HENRY L. DOHERTY 


Head of Henry L. Doherty & Company and President of 
Cities Service Company 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital . ... . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned). 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Henry A. HAuGAN, Chairman Board of Directors 
Oscark H .HAUGAN LERoy A. GODDARD 
Vice-Chairman of Board Chairman Executive Com. 
RALPH VAN VECHTEN, President 
C. EDWARD CARLSON............; Vice-President 
UB A eee ee Vice-President 
FRED H. CARPENTER.............. Vice-President 
AUSTIN J. LINDSTROM... 

SAMUEL E. 


Wiitram C. Trust Officer 
OSEPH F. NOTHEIS Assistant Cashier 
‘RANK W. DELVES............Assistant Cashier 

GAYLORD S. MorsE Assistant Cashier 

EDWARD L, JARL............. ..Assistant Cashier 
PauL C. MELLANDER.........../ Assistant Cashier 

THOMAS G. JOHNSON.........-»Assistant Cashier 

BIBMRY A. BORBE..ccesescscvvsl Assistant Cashier 

Epwin C. CRAWFORD Assistant Secretary 
Byron E, BRONSTON......../ Assistant Secretary 

TRYGGVE A. SIQUELAND..Manager, Foreign Dep’t 

GEORGE E, FINK Attorney 


Your Business Invited 


Doherty & Company being formed in 1905 
and Cities Service Company in 1910—he 
found himself entering another field. This 
was the production, refining, transporting 
and marketing of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. Here again the insatiable Doherty ap- 
petite for facts led to the development of 
new practices which later were adopted as 
standard in that industry. 

During the World War, Mr. Doherty 
turned the operation of his many companies 
over to his associates and gave his services 
and time to the nation in Washington. It 
was due to his efforts that the National 
Petroleum Institute was formed, this being 
the first cooperative petroleum industry or- 
ganization. It grew out of the necessary 
cooperation of the leaders in the industry 
during the war. 

Probably the most outstanding of Mr. 
Doherty’s contributions to the electrical in- 
dustry was his development of the first New 
Business Department which was devised with 
the idea of increasing the market for elec- 
trical energy through the sale of appliances 
and installations. In the petroleum industry 
Mr. Doherty’s inventions embrace not only 
the refining but the production end and he 
was one of the first, if not the first, large 


COMPANIES 


“Central-ize’’ 


Your Banking in 
Cleveland 


in a nationally 
known bank; in— 


Central 


National Bank 


of Cleveland 


producers in the Mid-Continent Field to em- 
ploy trained geologists in surveying prospec- 
tive and potential oil bearing areas. 

While the growth of his interests have 
been without question dominated by him, Mr. 
Doherty believes in building men and in later 
years he has so perfected this human con- 
struction that he can step out from under the 
arduous duties of running a $600,000,000 cor- 
poration, which owns more than 100 operat- 
ing public utility and petroleum subsidiaries 
stretching from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Coast and from Mexico into southern Can- 
ada, and the business will go on, firmly 
based on the principles and ideas around 
which he built it. Of his executives more 
than 80 per cent received their first practical 
business, financial and operating training un- 
der his guidance or in the practical schools 
which he has established at three of his dif- 
ferent properties. 


The Security Bank & Trust Company 
has opened for business at Webster, S. D., 
with capital $50,000 and surplus $10,000. Wm. 
A. Uaessig is president. 

Albert B. Green, president of the Security 
Trust Company, has been elected president 
of the Bankers Club of Detroit. 
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Henry Latham Doherty founder and leader 
of the H. L. Doherty Company organization, 
is a unique figure and a driving force in 
all of the industries in which his dynamic 
energy has placed him and which his con- 
structive genius has helped in each instance 
to greater efficiency. Student, inventor, phi- 
losopher, financier, a leader in three of the 
most important branches of our national 
business life—gas, electric power and petro- 
leum—Mr. Doherty prefers to be known as 
an engineer. 

Born in Columbus, Ohio, in 1870, he left 
grade school at the age of ten, sold news- 
papers on the streets of that city and within 
two years became an office boy with the local 
gas company. Apparently imbued with an 
inexhaustible supply of mental and physical 
energy, he has made an indelible mark on 
the industrial history of the nation. He is 
a self-educated man. His broad knowledge 
of the arts and sciences which have made 
possible the many convenient services en- 
joyed by the American public today was the 
result of self-teaching Mr. Doherty says 
that his preliminary education was secured 
from gas catalogs and in the early Columbus 
days this was unquestionably so. 


Regular hours for work, recreation and 
sleep mean absolutely nothing to this human 
dynamo of energy. His many business confer- 
ences are as likely to be at 2 a.m. as at 2 
p.m., and it is no uncommon thing for a 
visitor leaving his home on top of a sky- 
scraper overlooking Battery Park and New 
York Bay at 2 a.m. and even 3 a.m. to find 
others waiting to go into conference with 
this remarkable man. He never asks his 
associates or anyone else to do more than 
he is willing to do himself and there are 
few who can maintain the exhausting pace 
he sets. 


COMPANIES 


THE STATE TRUST COMPANY 
AT PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Will welcome the opportunity to handle your 


banking commissions in Plainfield and vicinity. 


INTERESTING CAREER OF HENRY LATHAM DOHERTY 


When a comparatively young man, about 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, Mr. 
Doherty began to tell the manufactured and 
natural gas industries that many of their 
methods were wrong. His youth was against 
him with the older leaders and he was 
laughed at as an idealist and dreamer. Since 
then, the practices he advised have been 
adopted as standard by those industries 

Through the rapid growth of the business 
organization which this Scotch-Irish genius 
has built about him—the firm of Henry L. 





Henry L. DOHERTY 


Head of Henry L. Doherty & Company and President of 
Cities Service Company 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital .... . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Henry A. HauGan, Chairman Board of Directors 
OscarR H .HAUGAN LERoy A. GODDARD 
Vice-Chairman of Board Chairman Executive Com. 
RALPH VAN VECHTEN, President 
C. EDWARD CARLSON............. Vice-President 
WALTER J. Cox Vice-President 
FRED H. CARPENTER.............. Vice-President 
ES «J. LAMRUROU, Fo 6 sv ocectcccavan Cashier 

SAMUEL E. KNIGHT 

WittruaMm C. Trust Officer 
JoserpH F. NoOTHEIS Assistant Cashier 
FRANK W. DELVES............Assistant Cashier 
GAYLORD S. MorsE Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD L. JARL............. ..Assistant Cashier 
Pau C. MELLANDER..........,.Assistant Cashier 
THoMAS G. JOHNSON.........--Assistant Cashier 
HENRY A. BOESE....... span Assistant Cashier 
Epwin C. CRAWFORD Assistant Secretary 
ByRON E. BRONSTON........é Assistant Secretary 
TRYGGVE A. SIQUELAND.. Manager, Foreign Dep't 
GEORGE FE. FINK Attorney 


Your Business Invited 


Doherty & Company being formed in 1905 


and Cities Service Company in 1910—he 
found himself entering another field. This 
was the production, refining, transporting 
and marketing of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. Here again the insatiable Doherty ap- 
petite for facts led to the development of 
new practices which later were adopted as 
standard in that industry. 

During the World War, Mr. Doherty 
turned the operation of his many companies 
over to his associates and gave his services 
and time to the nation in Washington. It 
was due to his efforts that the National 
Petroleum Institute was formed, this being 
the first cooperative petroleum industry or- 
ganization. It grew out of the necessary 
cooperation of the leaders in the industry 
during the war. 

Probably the most outstanding of Mr. 
Doherty’s contributions to the electrical in- 
dustry was his development of the first New 
Business Department which was devised with 
the idea of increasing the market for elec- 
trical energy through the sale of appliances 
and installations. In the petroleum industry 
Mr. Doherty’s inventions embrace not only 
the refining but the production end and he 
was one of the first, if not the first, large 
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in a nationally 
known bank; in— 
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producers in the Mid-Continent Field to em- 
ploy trained geologists in surveying prospec- 
tive and potential oil bearing areas. 

While the growth of his interests have 
been without question dominated by him, Mr. 
Doherty believes in building men and in later 
years he has so perfected this human con- 
struction that he can step out from under the 
arduous duties of running a $600,000,000 cor- 
poration, which owns more than 100 operat- 
ing public utility and petroleum subsidiaries 
stretching from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Coast and from Mexico into southern Can- 
ada, and the business will go on, firmly 
based on the principles and ideas around 
which he built it. Of his executives more 
than 80 per cent received their first practical 
business, financial and operating training un- 
der his guidance or in the practical schools 
which he has established at three of his dif- 
ferent properties. 


The Security Bank & Trust Company 
has opened for business at Webster, S. D., 
with capital $50,000 and surplus $10,000. Wm. 
A. Uaessig is president. 

Albert B. Green, president of the Security 
Trust Company, has been elected president 
of the Bankers Club of Detroit. 





Central New York 


is one of the busiest and most 
prosperous sections of the Em- 
pire State. Syracuse, the metro- 
polis and main distributing 
center of this territory, is a 
progressive city of diversified in- 
dustries with a population of 
about 200,000. 


The First Trust & Deposit Com- 
pany with resources of over 
$55,000,000.00 serves Syracuse 
through six offices, and is pre- 
pared to handle financial busi- 
ness here for banks, business 
concerns and individuals any- 
where. 








First Trust 
G& Deposit Co. 


Carleton A. Chase, President 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 








MAPS VISUALIZE SCOPE OF MIDLAND 
BANK OF LONDON 


The Midland Bank, Ltd., 
land, has issued a new 
of its own branches and those of affiliated 
banks. These maps are folded and bound in 
a cover of pocket size and are prepared for 
the convenience of customers and the use 
of the staff. In addition to the principal 
map, covering the whole of the United King- 
dom, there are numerous insets in which are 
indicated the detailed situation of branches 
in important provincial centers and districts, 
as well as large-scale maps of Central Lon- 
don and of London and the suburbs showing 
not. only the offices of the bank, but prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, railway stations and 
important landmarks. This is a new and 
useful. feature of the London maps, 


of London, Eng- 
edition of the maps 


A good idea of the enormous spread of the 
network of branches operated by the Midland 
3ank—the greatest institution of its kind in 
the world—is obtainable from these attrac- 
tive charts. The bank itself has in England 
and Wales no less than 1,900 branches, at 


each of which the customer may avail him- 
self of a wide variety of banking facilities, 
including the recently inaugurated home safe 
In addition its affiliations, the Bel- 


service. 
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YOUR BANK 


will derive advantage from the 
efficient correspondent service 
and the friendly, intelligent at- 
tention to personal preferences 
which are characteristic of The 
Midland. 

We shall welcome opportunity 
to show what we can do for you 
in the Cleveland district. 


DLAND BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over 


26 Million Dollars 





























North of Scotland 
upwards of 
northern Ireland. 


fast, Clydesdale 
banks, between them 
440 offices in Scotland or 
In Yorkshire alone the Midland Bank oper- 
ates more than 300 branches, while over 
200 are within the boundaries of the London 
postal area. The Midland Bank maps cer- 
tainly appear to provide useful and absorb- 
ing material not only for geographical, but 
also for economic study. 


and 


possess 


NEW MORTGAGE LOAN 


The Detroit Trust Company announces a 
new mortgage loan in amounts up to $25,- 


000. Formerly the company made loans 
only up to $10,000 and many builders requir- 
ing around $25,000 could not be taken care 
of. Under the new plan they are making 
a five-year loan, payable 2% per cent semi- 
annually, at 6 per cent interest, with a small 
service charge. In certain cases no semi- 
annual payment is required for three years. 


Edward J. Moffett, assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the Federal Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J. has been elected vice-president 
and cashier of the Hayes Circle National 
Bank & Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 





‘““VETERANS” OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY WHO RECENTLY RECEIVED WATCHES AS A TOKEN OF AT LEAST TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF SERVICE IN THAT ORGANIZATION 


From left to right: Harris Creech, president; A. L. Assmus, vice-president; I F. Freibe reer, 
Gundry, vice-president; H. D. King, secretary; H. H. 7 ; Walter I 
president; Henry Kiefer, vice-president; R. A. Malm, vice-pre : 1. Mason, v 
president; A. A. Denison, comptroller; E. B. Merrell, assistant vi s Ld George Be 
street, assistant secretary; P. J. Huegle, assistant treasurer; E *il, assistant treasurer; 
manager, Women’s Department; B. R. Buckley, H. W. Hart, ’ J 
Miss Helen Lindsay, Jesse Charlton, N. Vitantonio W 
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N MOST communities there is one outstand- 
ing Banking Institution. In Southern Cali- 
fornia it is 


EGURITY TRUsT 
& SAVINGS BAN K 


With Assets exceeding $245,000,000; with more than 300,000 De- 
positors; with complete Banking Service at 50 locations, including the 
the principal business centers of Los Angeles and the circle of adjoining 
cities; and with extensive facilities for giving information and guidance 
to the new arrival—SECURITY is the ideal bank for the newcomer. 








OUR customers will be pleased if you give them letters of intro- 
duction to the SECURITY Bank. 


HEAD OFFICE, FIFTH AND SPRING STS., LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Brentwood Heights, Burbank, Compton, Eagle Rock, 
ja, Glendale, Hollywood, Huntington Beach, Inglewood, Lankershim, Long Beach, Lynwood, 

Monrovia, Montebello, Palms-Culver City, Pasadena, San Pedro, Santa Monica, Sawtelle, 
South Pasadena, Van Nuys, Wilmington. 





TRUST COMPANY MERGER IN 
WISCONSIN 
The Savings Loan & Trust Company, the 
oldest trust company in Wisconsin, organized 


GENERAL HEPPENHEIMER HEADS PARK 
TRUST COMPANY 


General William C. Heppenheimer, presi- 





















































































































in 1890, has been merged with the Commer- 
cial Trust Company of Madison, forming a 
new institution with assets and trust funds 
aggregating $7,500,000. The new organization 
is known as the Union Trust Company and 
is headed by E. B. Steenslans as president; 
A. O. Paunack, vice-president ; W. D. Curtiss 


will be chairman of the board; C. L. Bar- 
low, secretary; L. D. Atkinson, trust officer; 
Paul Schroeder and A. M. Johnson, assistant 


secretaries. 

The merger was prompted by the advisabil- 
ity of combining trust services in the com- 
munity. The Union Trust Company will be 
closely associated with the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, which has resources of $6,500,- 
000. 


The American Trust Company of Boston 
reports total resources of $32,911,398; de- 
posits $26,951,307; capital $1,500,000; sur- 
plus $2,000,000, and undivided earnings of 
$808,332. 

Directors of the Savings Investment & 
Trust Company of East Orange, N. J., have 
recommended capital increase to $1,000,000. 





dent of the Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City, has also been elected president 
of the Park Trust Company of Weehawken. 
General Heppenheimer William 
Schmalz, who tendered his resignation in 
order to nominate his successor for the post. 
Mr. Schmalz remains as one of the directors 
of the institution. 


succeeds 


CHANGES AT BALTIMORE TRUST 
COMPANY 

Donald Symington has been elected presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Trust Company, Bal- 
timore, Md., Eugene L. Norton, 
who becomes vice-chairman of the board 
in place of William Ingle, who retires from 
business activities. Mr. Ingle has been en- 
gaged in banking for 48 years, and was the 
first governor of the Fifth District Reserve 
Bank. Waldo Newcomer and all other of- 
ficers were reelected. 


to succeed 


The Hillside Trust Company opened for 
business Jan. 3, at Hillside, N. J., with capi- 


tal of $100.000 and $50,000 surplus, 
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Now Ready 


the Most Remarkable Publication on 
Income Tax Problems Ever Developed.” 


Robert H. Montgomery’s 


1927 Income Tax 


Procedure 


HANDBOOK of everything needed 
to prepare, safeguard, and defend 
the most complicated return—in- 
dividual, corporate, or fiduciary. Meets 
every accounting and legal requirement. 

The only publication giving full prac- 
tice in handling contested cases, before 
Treasury, and Board of Tax Appeals, and 
Federal Courts. 

Unequalled arrangement for quick ref- 
erence; designed for use all through the 
year. In two volumes, 2062 pages. Price 
$16.00. 


b 


Order Your Copy Now 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 
Address Department M. 138 





RAYMOND F. McNALLY ASSUMES 
CHICAGO OFFICE 

Raymond F. MeNally, for the past nine 
years vice-president and cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, has 
resigned to become vice-president and a di- 
rector of the National Bank of the Republic 
in Chicago. He was born and reared in 
Chillicothe, Mo., and is a graduate of St. 
Columban’s School there and the Christian 
Brothers College, St. Louis. His father was 
the organizer and the first president of the 
Citizens National Bank of Chillicothe, now 
one of the leading banks in North Missouri. 
On January 1, 1902, shortly after his father’s 
death, McNally was elected cashier and a 
member of the board of the Chillicothe bank 
and held these positions for fourteen years. 
He came to the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company in 1916 as vice-president and was 
there for two years before going to the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. Mr. McNally has 
served as president of the Missouri Bankers 
Association, the Reserve City Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Clearing House Section, 
American Bankers Association. In addition 
he has been a member of the Executive 
Counci! of the American Bankers Association. 


“Willard D. Wemple - 


COMPANIES 


The Schenectady 
Trust Company 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


vy 
Capital Ae pe 
Surplus and Profits 
Deposits 


. $500,000.00 
. 1,242,340.70 
. 16,756,467.31 


OFFICERS 
H. B. Boardman - - o = 
Edward T. Rice - - Vice-Pres 
J. J. Barringer - - - 


- President 
& Secretary 

Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
Asst. Secy. & Asst, Treas. 
Laurence G. aoner - - = «= Asst, Treas. 


Edward D. Palmer - - - = - Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


J. J. Barringer J 


R. Lovejoy 
John G. Barry 


J. R. Magarvey 

H. B. Boardman Francis C. Pratt 

G. E. Emmons Edward T. Rice 

James P. Felton E. Wilbur Rice, Jr. 

Daniel F. Flinn Charles S. Ruffner 

James M. Gaffers Everett Smith 

John G. Green E. MacD. Stanton 

A. H. Jackson David A. Ter Bush 

Addison Keck W. W. Wemple 

Austin N. Liecty Edward C. Whitmyer 
W. H. Wright 


Largest Trust Company in the 
Mohawk Valley 


RAYMOND F.. McNALLY 
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INTEGRITY 


Reserve Accounts 


We invite correspondence regarding the facilities and advantages offered by 
this Company as depository for reserve accounts of firms and corporations. 


Intesrity Trust Company 
717 Chestnut St.—Philadelphia, Pa.—4th and Green Sts. 
Capital and Surplus, $4,500,000 


WHEN HEAVYWEIGHTS MEET Commerce. There was an exchange of felici- 

Gene Tunney, the world’s champion heavy- tations in the course of which Mr. Lonsdale 
weight, recently visited St. Louis and in evidently came forth the victor, judging from 
response to the natural law of gravitation the smiles which wreathed the pugilist’s 
naturally encountered that popular heavy- countenance. Incidentally, the story goes 
weight in the banking arena, John G. Lons- that Gene brought along considerable part 
dale, the president of the National Bank of of the “jack” he took from Dempsey for 

lodgment in the Commerce strong box. 

The genial Mr. Lonsdale may not be 
trained down to form, but he certainly looms 
up in size alongside the heavyweight cham- 
pion, as the accompanying illustration plain- 
ly shows. 


The Bank of Bay Biscayne and its affili- 
ated Biscayne Trust Company of Miami, 
Fla., report combined resources of $35,430,- 
000 and deposits of nearly $33,000,000, 

William E. Green, vice-president of the 
Trenton Banking Company, Trenton, N. J., 
has been appointed by the state chancellor 
as a director of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, to succeed Isaac F. 
Roe. 

The First Trust & Savings Bank has been 
organized at Alta, Iowa, by James F. Toy, 
who is president of the First National Bank 


: 7 of Fonda and the Iowa Trust and Savings 
Gene Tunney and John G. Lonsdale, President, National Bank of Varin: 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. ank 0 arina. 
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Your responsibility as a trustee does 
not end with Property Value Insur- 
ance ... It may save you serious 
difficulty to provide Rental, Use and 
Occupancy or Business Interruption 
Insurance so absolutely essential 


after a fire. 


FETNA 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ANNUAL MEETING OF MINNEAPOLIS 
TRUST COMPANY 


At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Minneapolis Trust Company, 
Irving H Overman, a vice-president of the 
company, was elected a member of the Board 
of Directors. Mr. Overman will continue to 
serve as vice-president in charge of the bond 
department, which position he has occupied 
for the past four years. Entering the employ 
of Minneapolis Trust Company in September, 
1910, Mr. Overman was appointed sales man- 
ager of the Bond Department in 1920; was 
elected bond officer in January, 1922; and 
in January, 1923, he was made a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Minneapolis Trust Joint Stock Land 
Bank, Henry V. Bruchholz was elected secre- 
tary, replacing A. O. Dieson, who resigned 
December 31, 1926. In addition, A. H. Lin- 
demann and H. H. Peterson were elected as- 
sistant treasurer and assistant secretary, re- 
spectively. 

At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, Adam K. Geiger was appointed 
an associate manager of the company’s bond 
department. 


Elected Vic 


ARTHUR A. MILLER 


» -President of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York 
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wide in California. 
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98 Banking Offices 


to Execute Your Wishes 


Trust Service of the BANK OF ITALY is state- 


Whatever your requirements may be for finan- 
cial representation in the principal cities of the 
state, this institution is in a position to serve 


@ank of ttalsy 


you completely. 


Head Office: 


WORLD-WIDE OPERATIONS OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 

A recent development in the overseas or- 
ganization of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion gives emphasis to world-wide opera- 
tions. Formerly, through its export com- 
pany, the corporation sold cars overseas. 
Now the corporation operates assembly 
plants and is in actual business in all parts 
of the civilized world. Subsidiary companies 
are assembling and selling cars through 
5,000 distributors and dealers in 104 coun- 
tries, representing plant, equipment and op- 
erating investment of $30,000,000. The new 
policy not only provides for assembly plants 
and warehouses, but also for distribution. 

In the four years 1923-26 there were made 
in the United States and Canada 16,500,000 
automobiles, of which 1,250,000 or about 7 
per cent were exported. In these same four 
years General Motors sold about 3,450,000 
ears and sold overseas 326,000 cars, or more 
than 9 per cent of the total number. The 
value of the overseas business of General 
Motors is at present 30 per cent of the total 
value of all makes of American and UCa- 
nadian motor cars sold abroad, and exceeds 
any other American motor car manufacturer. 

Operations of General Motors for 1926 are 
impressive. Retail sales to dealers in De- 
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cember were 52,729 cars; dealers’ sales to 
users for the year amounted to 1,215,826 cars 
as against 827,056 in 1925. 
dealers were 1,234,850 as 


1925. 


Division sales to 
against 835,902 in 


BANK AND TRUST MERGER 

The Bank of Onondaga has been merged 
with the City Bank and Trust Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., becoming a branch of the 
latter. C. Harry Sanford, president of the 
bank, has become a vice-president of the trust 
company. The latest financial statement of 
the City Bank Trust Company shows re- 
sources of $36,675,000; deposits $30,599,000 ; 
combined capital, surplus undivided 
profits of $3,889,854. 


and 





NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF ALBANY 
Notable progress was achieved during the 
past year by the National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company of Albany, New York. 
The December 31st statement shows total 
resources of $42,920,653 ; deposits $33,542,604 ; 
capital $1,500,000; surplus $3,000,000 and 


undivided profits of $1,090,794. 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
INVITES 
the Trust business of those domiciled or resident in the United States, as well as of all American 
Trust Companies having Estates or other assets in Canada to be administered. 
Nearly a quarter of a century in business, it was the first Trust Company to operate West 
of the Great Lakes, having its head offices there, and with a Directorate of leading men well 
versed in Western affairs, it is capable of giving unquestionably good advice to all clients and 


patrons on investments or matters fiduciary. 


THE STANDARD TRUSTS COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Branches: 


SASKATOON, 


EDMONTON, LETHBRIDGE, VANCOUVER 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK INCREASES CAPITAL 
TO SEVENTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


Ne \\ 
large 


York may now pride itself upon 
‘st bank in point of capitalization, 
cident with the recent action of the stock- 
holders of the National City Bank in ap- 
proving increase in capital from $50,000,000 
to $75,000,000, Combining the increased 
capital with the $50,000,000 surplus and 
$16,287,000 undivided profits of the bank re- 
ported on December 31st, there is total capi- 
tal account of over $141,000,000. This is ten 
millions more than the capitalization of the 
Midland Bank of London, which 
its premier position in volume of 
At the same meeting the stockholders 
thorized increase in the capital of the 
sidiary National City Company to 
000, with surplus of equal amount. 

The enlarged capital structure of the Na- 
tional City Bank is predicated upon broad- 
ening sphere of operations and _ profitable 
expansion of this country and 
abroad. The increase also takes account of 
the recent transfer of the chain of 
established throughout 


the 
coin- 


maintains 
resources, 

au- 
sub- 
$25,000,- 


business in 


brane. 

the world by the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation, another sub- 
sidiary. These 
Japan, Europe, 
Philippine 
and in 

are now 


branches, 
England, 
Islands, the 
various cities of 
conducted as 


located in China, 
Spain, India, Java, 
Straits Settlements 
the United States, 
branches of the Na- 
tional City Bank without any change in per- 
sonnel. This consolidation will enable the 
National City Bank to augment and improve 
its foreign service which is bound to exert 
an important influence on American inter- 
national trade. 

The magnitude of operations at the Na- 
tional City Bank is indicated by the Decem- 
ber 31st financial statement. This showed 
resources of $1,394,389,890, including cash 
and with banks of $306,902,356; loans and 


discounts of $789,012,949: U. S. Government 
securities $100,500,000; other bonds and se- 
curities of $71,500,000 and acceptances $63,- 
197,000. Deposits have topped the billion 
mark, amounting to $1,083,599, exceeding by 
$231,000,000 . the the nearest 
American competitor, Chase National 
Bank. 

Pres. Charles E. Mitchell, in his letter to 
shareholders, indicated that the earning pow- 
er of the bank promises to sustain the same 
dividend of $20 per share on the increased 
capital. Net profits in 1926 totaled $15,- 
853,122, an increase of $2,000,000 over 1925 
earnings. Profits of the National City Com- 
pany showed substantial surplus over 
dividend requirements. Plans are being com- 
pleted for the new building to be constructed 
at 52 Wall street for the National City Com- 
pany. In eonnection with the absorption of 
the International Janking Corporation 
branches a number of executive appointments 
were made, including election of Pres. H. 1 
S. Green of the corporation as a vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank. 


deposits of 
the 


also 


| Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


OFFICERS 


Geo. B. Wason, President 
ALLAN H. Sturcgs, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
W. Hersert ABsBortT, Vice-President 


J. Henry MItey, Assistant Treasurer 

twat H. Sumner, Assistant Treasurer 
G. RICHARD Perry, Assistant Treasurer 
Correspondence Invited. 
ST WT ENE UR om 


Collections a asia 


| 
| E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
xx 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 

JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 
Organized 1886 
ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


PROMOTIONS AT UNION TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 


Seven employees of the Union Trust Com- F. Aldrich, Charles Stewart Baxter and 
pany, Detroit, Mich., were recently elected George E. Parker, assistant trust officers; 
officers of the company, according to an an- Paul D. Corbett, assistant manager of bond 
nouncement made by Frank W. Blair, presi- department. 
dent. The new officers are as follows: Wil- After finishing his college education § at 
liam J. Dickson and Millard E. Bowlus, as- Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Mr. 
sistant secretaries; James A. Pierce, George Dickson entered the employ of the Union 


Recently Elected to Official Positions in the Union Trust Company of Detroit 
Upper group, left to right: George F. Aldrich, ass’t trust officer; George E. Parker, ass’t trust officer; C. Stewart Baxter, 
ass't trust officer; James A. Pierce, ass’t trust officer. Lower group, left to right: William J. Dickson, ass’t secretary; 
Millard E. Bowlus, ass’t secretary; Paul D. Corbett, ass’t manager of bond department 
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Bank of Canada as branch manager. Later 
he held important positions with the Park- 
Union Foreign Banking Corporation at Yo- 
kohama and Shanghai. Mr. Dickson came 
with the company in 1924 as assistant to 
Mr. Merrill C. Adams, vice-president and 
secretary. Mr. Bowlus is a product of Wit- 
tenberg College. Prior to joining the trust 
Company in 1923 as assistant to John N. 
Stalker, vice-president, he was identified with 
the Packard Motor Car Company and the 
Oakland Motor Car Company. Mr. Pierce 
came to the trust company three years ago 
after filling several executive positions with 
industrial concerns in Pennsylvania and 
California. He is a law graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and practiced his 
profession in Philadelphia. 

Upon finishing his law course at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1921, Mr. Aldrich be- 
gan practicing law at Toledo, Ohio. In 1924 
he joined the personnel of the trust company. 
During the World War he was a lieutenant 
in the United States Navy. After being 
graduated from the University of Michigan 
with the class of 1921, Mr. Baxter was made 
an assistant in the bureau of statistics and 
reference, Detroit Board of Education. His 
connection with the company dates from 
March 5, 1924. Mr. Parker graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1921, at which 
time he joined the trust department of the 
company. 

Mr. Corbett after following a course in 
business administration at the University of 
Michigan was employed in the Detroit of- 
fice of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Since February 1, 1924, 
he has been a member of the Union Trust 
Company’s bond department. 


TEXT BOOK ON NEW BUSINESS FOR 
BANKS 

The New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has adopted as the 
text book for one of its courses the book 
entitled, ‘New Business for Banks,” the co- 
author of which is Bryant W. Griffin, B.A., 
who is in charge of the business extension 
department of the National Newark & Es- 
sex Banking Company of Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Griffin is also instructor in the new course 
on, “New Business for Banks,’’ conducted by 
the New York Chapter. The book covers 
organization of new business departments; 
proper channels for new business; avoiding 
unprofitable solicitation; how campaigns are 
prepared and employee contests. 
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A copy of the original plat of Los Angeles, 
certified by Jose de Ortega, the discoverer 
of San Francisco Bay. 


A Greater House 
of Banking 


in the old City of Our Lady. 
the Queen of the Angels 


cA Consolidation of 


HELLMAN COMMERCIAL 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
and The 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


Conaing the entire field 


of Banking and Trust 


activity. 


Resources More than 130 Millions 


OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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| SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance on all matters in this line. 


Capital, $600,000 Surplus and Profits, $800,000 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8. ROSSELL, President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President & Treas. 
CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON, Sec'y & Trust Officer 


S. W. Corner Sixth and 
Market Sts. 


OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT THE DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 
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Henry Hart and Emmett F. Connely have 
recently received appointments as assistant 
vice-presidents of the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany. Both men were assistant managers 
of the bond department prior to their new 
appointments, and are graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Mr. Hart, after practising law for one and 
one-half years in Detroit, entered the bond 
department in 1916. In 1918 he was made 
manager of the municipal bond department. 
He has been very active in the municipal 
bond field and is a member of the national 
and local municipal committees of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association. He was in- 


EMMETT F. CONNELY 
Elected Assistant Vice-President, Detroit Trust Company 


strumental in drawing up the Evans-Baxter 
bill which regulates the issuance of munici- 
pal bonds, provides the method of payment 
of such bonds and prescribes the duties of 
the state treasurer and municipal officers. 

Mr. Connely has been with the bond de- 
partment of the company since 1920. Prior 
to that time he was assistant purchasing 
agent for the Liberty Motor Company. He 
served two years in the army as captain of 
field artillery and until recently held a com- 
mission as major in the National Guard, 
commanding the First Battalion, 182d Field 
Artillery. 


HENRY HART 
Elected Assistant Vice-President, Detroit Trust Company 














Three prominent Detroiters were recently 
added to the directorate of the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Frank W. Blair, presi- 
dent. They are: Harry C Bulkley, member 
of the firm of Campbell, “Bulkley and Led- 
yard, one of the city’s outstanding law firms, 
which has been counsel for that trust com- 
pany since its inception in 1891; George R. 
Fink, president of the Michigan Steel Cor- 
poration, the only sheet steel plant in the 
state and a business which has had a phe- 
nomenal growth; George H. Klein, member 
of Clark, Emmons, Bryant and Klein, one 
of Detroit’s oldest and largest law firms. 

At the first meeting of the newly elected 
board of directors of the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany, Ralph Stone was reelected president 
and Sidney T. Miller and James E. Danaher 
reelected vice-presidents. The foregoing, 
together with William T. Barbour, Arthur 
H. Buhl, John M. Dwyer, Oren S. Hawes, 
Richard B. Joy, Dr. Frank T. Murphy, Dan- 
iel L. Quirk, Jr., Chas. M. Roehm and E. D. 


Stair, were elected to membership on the 
executive committee. 
The directors at a subsequent meeting 


elected Warren Scripps Booth to their board. 
Mr. Booth became associated with the De- 
troit News immediately following graduation 
from Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Univer- 
sity, in 1916, and is now assistant business 
manager. He is also a director of the Eve- 
ning News Association, publisher of the De- 
troit News; vice-president of the Booth 
Realty Company, and a member of the board 
of directors of the newly organized Cran- 
brook School for Boys in Bloomfield Hills. 
Officers of the Detroit Trust Company an- 
nounce the addition of Selden B. Daume, for- 
merly trust officer of the Michigan Trust 
Company, Grand Rapids, to their trust de- 
partment. Mr. Daume is a graduate of the 
Literary and Law Schools of the University 
of Michigan. After graduation he practiced 
law in association with Hanchette & Law- 
son, Hancock, Mich. In 1921 Mr. Daume 
joined the Michigan Trust Company and was 
appointed trust officer in 1924. In his new 
work, Mr. Daume will be assigned probate 
court work and will handle estates. 


The Newark Trust Company and the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers National Bank of 
Newark, N. J., will be consolidated with com- 
bined capital of $2,000,000. 

The Equitable Trust Company has opened 
for business in Detroit with capital of $300,- 
000 and surplus of $90,000. 
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RESOU RCES OVER 
$21,000,000 








THE PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





NATIONAL NEWARK AND ESSEX BANK- 


ING CO. EXPANDS 

Interests closely associated with the Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking Company 
of Newark, N. J., have organized and secured 
a charter for the Newark National Bank, 
to be located at Ferry and Van Burden 
streets in a building already purchased. The 
management of the new bank will be the 
same as that of the National Newark & 
Essex. The two will not be competing in- 
stitutions, the purpose of the Newark Na- 
tional being primarily to afford convenient 
banking facilities for the customers of the 
older institution. 

While the deposits of the National Newark 
& Essex Banking Company recently reached 
the highest point in its 122 years of history, 
Charles L. Farrell, president of the National 
Newark & Essex, who will be president of 
the Newark National, says that outlying 
banks have multiplied and prospered in the 
last few years in part at the expense of in- 
stitutions centrally located, not because of 
better service, but because of more conve- 
nient service. The National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company is the oldest bank in the 
state. 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE EASTON TRUST COMPANY 


EASTON, PA. 
December 31, 1926 


RESOU RCES 
RNG ce indndie so <0 cuncawndeeiuscas ps cveheeneean 
Mortgages and Judgments of Record.... 2,934,864.66 
Investment Securities..... ere 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 30,009.00 
Real Estate, Office Building 456,000.00 
Furniture, Fixtures and Office Equipment. 96,075.71 
Other Assets Mahe is 15,500.65 
Due from Banks.......... 592,336.19 
Cash 129,305.55 


Total . .$9,034,379.55 


Principal Invested. ..... 
Principal Uninvested. . 


LIABILITIES 
GID IDGEE 6. Gcbc0 000s cenccecs 
DN Fit ekva ss o> 4-05.00 5 

Undivided Profits........ pwaees 
Reserve for Depreciation of Securities... . 
Reserve for Depreciation of Building, etc. 
Reserve for Taxes 

Dividends Unpaid 

Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 
Certified Checks.. 

Other Liabilities 

Due to Banks. 


$250,000.00 
850,000.00 
216,615.85 
25,000.00 
94,647.79 
15,000.00 
30,000.00 
11,571.91 
2,528.21 
6,881.45 
‘ 32,131.39 
- 7,500,002.95 


aren 
TRUST FUNDS 


..$9,034,379.55 
.$1,875,936.44 
23,423.46 


$1,899, 359.90 


Total 


HISTORIC WALL STREET BANKING SITES CHANGE HANDS 


The accompanying views on Wall Street 
at the northeast corner of William street, 
New York, show the three buildings affected 
by a recent exchange of real estate between 
the National City Bank and the Bank of 
New York and Trust Company. One is a 
sketch of “bankers row” in 1800, showing 
the Bank of New York Building, the McEvers 
Mansion, and the branch bank of the United 
States from which the National City Bank is 
directly descended. The other a present day 
picture of 48, 50 and 52 Wall street, the Na- 
tional City Company occupying 50 and the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company 48 
and 52. The third picture shows the corner 
laid when the United States branch 
bank erected its building at 52 Wall street 
in 1797. This corner stone, now in the Bank 
of New York and Trust Company Building 


at 52 Wall street, will revert to the National 


stone 


“‘BANKERS’ Row” IN WALL STREET IN 1800 


City Company when the latter erects its new 
building on that site. 

This section of Wall Street recently came 
into prominence with the announcement that 


THREE WALL STREET BUILDINGS AFFECTED BY 
RECENT EXCHANGE 
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the Bank of New York and Trust Company 
had acquired from the National City Com- 
pany the property at 50 Wall Street while 
the National City Company acquired from 
the Bank of New York and Trust Company 
practically all the property at 52 Wall street. 
The new building of the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company will be erected on the 
two parcels, 48 and 50 Wall street, with a 
frontage of 99 feet on Wall street and 125 
feet on William street. 


CorRNER STONE COMMEMORATING SITE OF UNITED 
States BRANCH BANK 


The National City Company’s new building 
at 52 Wall street will have a frontage of 45 
feet on Wall street, extending through to 
Pine street where the frontage will be 88 
feet. The recent transaction which resulted 
in the exchange of parcels created consider- 
able interest in financial circles because this 
land long has been identified with the two 
institutions. By virtue of the deal, the Na- 
tional City Company again has come into 
possession of the site which the bank owned 
and occupied for nearly 100 years while the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company has 
obtained a parcel which it owned prior to its 
acquisition by the National City Company. 


John E. Gardin, a former vice-president 
of the National City Bank of New York and 
regarded as one of the foremost authorities 
on foreign exchange, died recently at his 
home in Caldwell, N. J. 

According to Joseph S. McCloy, the Treas- 
ury’s expert, there are today in the United 
States 11,000 millionaires. 





Analysis of 
21 Scottish 
General 
Imvestment 
Trusts 
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Financial Investing Co. 


of New York, Ltd. 


150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











One— 


of New Jersey's foremost 
banking institutions. 
Equipped to serve you 
adequately in all banking 
and fiduciary matters. 


NATIONAL BANK of NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


RESOURCES 


Banking Department - - $16,000,000.00 
Trust Department - - -  8,000,000.00 
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ATWATER KENT ON GROWTH OF 
RADIO INDUSTRY 


The tremendous growth as well as the 
utilitarian and cultural aspects of the radio 
is commented upon by Pres. Atwater Kent 
of the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, as follows: 

“The radio industry enters the year 1927 
on a firmer and more substantial basis than 
it has ever known before. Both from the 
viewpoint of the manufacturer who produces 
radio equipment and of the public that uses 
it, the new year seems certain to bring new 
high records in achievement and = satisfac- 
tion. 

“I believe the public recognizes that the 
day of superficial innovations in radio equip- 
ment has passed. Public interest is today 
centered in the practical and permanent fea- 
tures of radio installation, and successful 
manufacturers have concentrated on the pro- 
duction of equipment to meet that need. 

“Radio is now accepted with as much def- 
initeness as the telephone, the automobile 
or the motion picture. This explains the 
United States Census Bureau figures on man- 
ufactures, which show an increase of 1000 
per cent in the production of multiple tube 
receiving sets between 1923 and 1925. We 
found it necessary in the Atwater Kent Man- 
ufacturing Company to speed production up 
to more than 5,300 sets a day to meet the 
1926 demand. 

“The utility value of radio, its prac- 
tical and cultural value, are today recognized 
as even greater than its worth as an instru- 
mentality for entertainment. The result is 
that 1927 finds the field for radio expansion 
and development immeasurably widened, the 
position of the industry strengthened and 
the demand for efficient, simple, high-grade 
sets greater and more generally distributed 
than at any time in radio history.” 


GROWTH OF UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE 


With branches located at six favorable lo- 
eations the Union Trust Company of Balti- 
more is registering exceptional growth. The 
latest financial statement shows total re- 
sources of $28,139,372; deposits $25,436,388 ; 
capital $1,000,000; surplus $1,000,000 and un- 
divided profits $619,996. The officers are: 
John M. Dennis, president; W. Graham 
Boyce, W. O. Peirson and John M. Dennis, 
Jr., vice-presidents; Charles W. Hoff, vice- 
president and treasurer; Thomas C. 
Thatcher, secretary. 
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MUSKEGON 


TRUST COMPANY 
cA General Trust Business 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings $250,000.00 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


OUTLOOK FOR MONEY RATES DURING 
1927 

There 1s practical unanimity in financial 
circles that money rates will be easy during 
the first quarter of the year 1927, at least, 
says the Guardian Trust Company of De- 
troit in its current market letter. This con- 
dition should be true of the several classes 
of rates; those which the banks get from 
commercial borrowers, such as merchants 
and manufacturers, those which the invest- 
ors will be able to get on long term securi- 
ties, and those which the Federal Reserve 
banks will charge their members for redis- 
counts. 

Such ease in the money market is a sur- 
prising phenomenon after more than two 
years of prosperity, of large flotations of new 
bonds, and of great activity in the stock 
market. The reasons why we may expect 
easy money in the face of fairly good busi- 
ness are: first, that the savings of the people 
are larger than they have ever been before. 
A new phrase, “the plethora of investment 
funds,” which has become current in financial 
usage, best describes this situation. The sec- 
ond reason is that we have had falling prices 
of commodities, which has in turn led to care- 
ful buying and small inventories, “Hand-to- 
mouth buying” is the characterizing expres- 
sion heard on every side where trade and 
finance are discussed. The third reason is 
the renewal of gold imports witnessed in the 
year just closing. In 1925 we were ex- 
porting gold; but in the past year the flow 
has been in our favor. As a result, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks have larger reserves than 
at the start of 1926. Their members are bor- 
rowing less, so there is no prospect of a rise 
in the rediscount rate as there was in the 
late summer of last year. It is much more 
likely that that rate will be reduced before 
April. 


TRUST 


Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Organized in 1890 


Capital and Surplus $1,250,000 


BANKING MORTGAGES 
TRUSTS INSURANCE 


SAVINGS INVESTMENTS 
Over $25,000,000 of property held in trust 


Member Federal Reserve System 


_———— lle 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT THE UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


A number of important executive changes 
were announced as a result of the recent 
annual meeting of the board of trustees of 
the United States Trust Company of New 
York City. Edward W. Sheldon, who has 
been president of the company since 1906, 
was elected chairman of the board, succeed- 
ing the late John A. Stewart, who had been 
president from 1868S to 1903 and chairman 
of the board from the latter date to the 
day of his death recently at the age of 104. 
William M. Kingsley, first vice-president of 
the company for many years, succeeded Mr. 
Sheldon as president and William Pell was 
elected first vice-president. 

Other appointments at the United States 
Trust Company were announced as follows: 
Frederick W. Robbert, vice-president and 
comptroller; Wilfred J. Worcester, vice- 
president and secretary; Thomas H. Wilson, 
vice-president; Robert S. Osborne, William 
C. Lee, William G. Green and Alton S. 
Keeler, assistant vice-presidents; Stuart L. 
Hollister, assistant comptroller, and Henry 
B. Henze, Henry L. Smithers, Carl O. Say- 
ward, Elbert B. Knowles and Albert G. At- 
well, assistant secretaries. 

Charles A. Edwards, assistant secretary of 
the United States Trust Company of New 
York, retired after fifty-six years of con- 
tinuous service. Mr. Edwards entered the 
service of the United States Trust Company 
on April 6, 1871. 

The United States Trust Company was 
organized in 1853 and has maintained a dis- 
tinctive position among the leading trust 
companies of the country, adhering faith- 
fully to conservative and approved trust 
company traditions. The first president was 
Joseph Lawrence, who was succeeded by the 
late John A. Stewart in 1865, who continued 


as president until 1903, when he became 


chairman of the board and was succeeded as 
president by former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Lyman J. Gage. Three years later Mr. 
Gage retired and was succeeded by Edward 
W. Sheldon. 

Since 1906, when Mr. Sheldon assumed the 
presidency the United States Trust Com- 
pany has made consistent and steady prog- 
ress, especially in volume of fiduciary busi- 
ness under administration. The January 1, 
1927, financial statement shows total re- 
sources, exclusive of trust assets, of $74,- 
577.185; deposits of $51,483,405; capital, 
$2,000,000; surplus, $12,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits of $8,001,084. In publishing its 
financial statement the company presents its 
list of stock and bond investments which 
reflect the strong financial position of the 
company. 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
DIVIDEND INCREASED 

The Kings County Trust Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was again among the lead- 
ers in percentage of earnings to capital dur- 
ing 1926. The year-end statement shows in- 
crease of surplus to $5,000,000, with capital 
of $500,000 and undivided profits of $172,- 
872. Resources total $40,495,149 and deposits 
$34,513,873. 

Capital stock of the Kings County Trust 
Company was recently placed on an annual 
dividend basis of 60 per cent when directors 
declared a quarterly dividend of 15 per cent. 
The previous annual rate was 50 per cent. 

KE. Stanley Glines and Rufus 8S. Tucker 
have been made trustees of the American 
Founders Trust. 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed trustee for $8,000,- 
000 Republic of Costa Rica external secured 
sinking fund gold bonds of 1926. 
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FLORIDA TRUST SERVICE 


The efficient services of our thirteen-year-old Trust Department will 
merit our recommendation to your clients. 


Capital - - - 


Surplus and Undivided Profits - 


$100,000 
1,250,000 


FARMERS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


F. A. GUTELIUS 
Vice-pres. and Cashier 


T. T. REESE, President 


S. D. MORRIS 
Vice-pres. and Trust Officer 


APPOINTMENTS OF TRANSFER AGENTS, REGISTRARS, TRUSTEE 


UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES, ETC. 


Following are the latest announcements ot 
the appointment of trust companies and 
banks of New York City to function as trans- 
fer agents, registrar, trustee under corporate 
mortgages, etc. 

The 
been 


Central 
appointed 


Union Trust Company has 
transfer agent for 15,000 
shares of Class A and 15,000 shares of Class 
B stock of the Investment Associates, Inc. ; 
registrar for 50,000 shares of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred Gotham Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany; authenticating agent for $1,250,000 
Lehn & Fink Products Company two-year 6 
per cent gold due 1929; trustee for 
$800,000 Sagamo Steamship Corporation col- 
lateral trust one-year 6 per cent notes due 
on Jan. 1, 1928; registrar for $5,000,000 
Universal Pipe and Radiator 6. per 
debentures, due in 1936. 


stock of 


notes, 


cent 


Chase National Bank has been appointed 


transfer agent for authorized issue of 200,- 
000 shares capital stock of Excess Insurance 
Company of America; transfer agent for au- 
thorized issue of 20,000 shares preferred 
stock and 150,000 shares common stock of 
City Utilities Company; transfer agent for 
51.804 shares of the par value of $100 of At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad Com- 
pany; transfer agent and registrar for 150,- 
000 shares of capital stock of the Down 
Town Mines Company and registrar for 80,- 
000 shares of prior preference and 38,400 
Class A _ preferred stock of the 
United States Rubber Reclaiming Co. 

New York Trust Company has been named 
as trustee under indenture dated November 
1, 1926, of New York Water Service Corpora- 
tion providing for first mortgage bonds, of 
which $7,000,000 face value of first mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds, series A, due 
November 1, 1951, are presently issued. 


shares of 


Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company has been appointed registrar of 50,- 
000 cent cumulative 
ferred stock, par $100 each: 100,000 
of Class A without par value 
and 50,000 shares of common stock without 
par value of the American Rediscount Cor- 
poration; registrar of 3,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, $100 par value, and 5,000 shares 
of common stock without par value of the 
Lombard Tractor & Truck Corporation; 
transfer agent of 75,000 shares no par value 
common stock of the Northwest 
Gas Company, Inc.; trustee under 
denture dated December 15, 1926, securing 
an issue of $2,500,000 par value first lien 
three-year 7 per cent sinking fund gold notes 
of Northern Texas Utilities Company; trus- 
tee of an $1,200,000 first 
bonds dated December 1, 
of $400,000 
December 1, 
ana Company. 

The National Park Bank has been ap- 
pointed agent of the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago as depositary under a protective 
agreement dated Dec. 7, 1926, for first mort- 
gage twenty-year 8 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds, Series A and B, of the Morgan 
Engineering Company. 


shares of 7 per pre- 
value 


shares stock 


Louisiana 
trust in- 


issue of mortgage 
1926, and an issue 
mortgage bonds dated 
1926, of the Northwest Louisi- 


second 


Gas 


The Corporation Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for the 200,000 
shares of common stock without par value 
of Hutto Engineering Company; transfer 
agent for Safe-Guard Check Writer Corpora- 
tion, 100,000 shares without par value. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed trustee under indenture dated De- 
cember 1, 1926, securing $3,000,000 fifteen- 
year 6% per cent sinking fund debenture 
bonds of Western Dairy Products Company. 
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Now In Its Sixth Decade 
Of State-Wide 


Connecticut Service 


HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OLD STATE HOUSE SQUARE 


Oldest Trust Company in Connecticut 


MEIGS H. WHAPLES 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 


among American trust companies between 
the Guaranty Trust Company and the Ameri- 
can Exchange Irving Trust Company of New 
York has become a draw from the standpoint 
of combined resources, At the close of busi- 
December 31, 1926, the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company had a _ very 
slight lead over its nearest rival, with $740,- 
553,716 as against $739,834,965 scored by the 
Guaranty Trust Company under same date. 
From the standpoint of deposits the Guar- 
anty has a lead, however, of about $20,000,- 
000 with total $604,960,206 against the Ir- 
ving’s $584,164,121. The American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company shows a well fortified 
leadership in the matter of combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits amounting to 
$60,815,383, or nearly ten millions ahead of 
the $50,958,981 combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the Guaranty. Interest 
in the relative position of the largest trust 
companies of New York City is stimulated 
by current rumors as to further important 
consolidations and there is an expectancy 
that the new year will bring more merger 
announcements. 


hess 


ARTHUR P. DAY 
Vice-Chairman 


NATHAN D. PRINC 
President 


“NIP AND TUCK” BETWEEN GUARANTY AND AMERICAN-EX- 
CHANGE IRVING TRUST COMPANIES OF NEW YORK CITY 


The race for the blue ribbon or leadership 


The Guaranty Trust Company experienced 
a most successful year, its deposits of $604,- 
960,206 representing a gain of $93,852,802.74 
since the last published statement as of No- 
vember 15th. Resources of $739,834,965.19 
show an increase of $100,937,932.31; undivid- 
ed profits are $5,958,981.13, a gain of $756,- 
411.49. Since December 31, 1925, the surplus 
was increased from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 
and the total amount of surplus and undivid- 
ed profits increased from $21,884,933.80 to 
$25,958,981.13, a gain of $4,074,047.33. Deposits 
increased $57,602,454.21, and resources in- 
creased $60,227,038.68 during the year. 


sankers Trust Company has been appointed 
transfer agent for common capital stock of 
West Virginia Southern Coal Company. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
has been appointed trustee of an issue of 
$900,000 par value 5 per cent equipment trust 
certificates of the North American Car Cor- 
poration; registrar of the capital stock of 
the Northern Central Railway Company. 

The International Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent of preferred and 
common stocks of Georgia & Florida Rly. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1926 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 
Due from Banks and Bankers........ 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 


Loans and Bills Purchased......................... 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches........... 


Credits Gra .ted on Acceptances 
Real Estate 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable..... 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc............ 


Acceptances 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 


wees... $168,736,406.58 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.......... 


32,454,363.83 
16,120,214.43 
28,070,076.49 
421,315,108.91 
3,289,225.00 
10,180,623.79 
45,412,465.40 
8,008, 186.04 
6,248,294.72 


$739,834,965.19 


$25,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
5,958,981.13 


$50,958,981.13 


4,101,750.57 
45,412,465.40 
34,401,561.36 
604,960,206.73 


$739,834,965.19 





ANTWERP 












TRUST COMPANIES 


SURVEY OF BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


The year 1926 yielded an unusual number 
of important bank and trust company mer- 
New York City which changed the 
alignment considerably and resulted in net 
accretions to the trust company column. 
Eleven banks and trust companies lost their 


gers in 


identity through such mergers. Eleven new 
national banks were chartered with com- 


bined capital of over $7,000,000 and twelve 
new trust companies and state banks came 
into the arena with capital funds of over 
$13,300,000. Increases in capital were made 
by thirty-one banks and trust companies and 
twenty-six banks and trust companies in- 
creased or inaugurated dividend payments. 
Some of the oldest banks were represented 
in merger operations. Among the more im- 


portant mergers were the following: The 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank was 


merged with the Chase National, increasing 
capital of the latter from $20,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000. The Irving Bank & Trust Company 
absorbed the National Butchers & Drovers 
Bank and the American Exchange Pacifie Na- 
tional Bank, increasing capital to $32,000,- 
000. The National City Bank, which recently 
increased its capital to $75,000,000, took over 
the Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn. 
The Bank of the Manhattan Company took 
over the Greenpoint National Bank and the 
Bronx Borough Bank, increasing capital to 
$10,700,000. Bowery East River National 
Bank was formed by merger with Bowery 
Bank with increase in capital to $3,000,000. 
The Fidelity Trust Company merged with 
Coal & Iron National Bank, increasing capi- 
tal of former from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
Central Mercantile Bank absorbed National 
American Bank, increasing capital to $2,500,- 
000. 


Among the more important capital in- 
ereases are: Equitable Trust Company 
from $23,000,000 to $30,000,000; Brooklyn 
Trust Company from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 ; 
Corn Exchange Bank from $10,000,000 to 





$11,000,000 ; Public National Bank from §$4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000; First National of 
Brooklyn from $500,000 to $1,000,000; Ham- 
iiton National Bank from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000; State Bank from $3,500,000 to $5,- 
000,000; Bank of United States from $4,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000, and Midwood Trust Com- 
pany from $700,000 to $1,000,000. 
The trust companies of New 
now numbering thirty-four, 


York City, 
reported aggre- 
ate resources of $3,878,554,000 on November 
5, 1926, as compared with the high point 
of $4,105,761,100 on June 30th; deposits of 
$3,106,775,500, as compared with $3,444,485,- 
000 reported in September. Combined capital 
is $194,050,000 ; surplus and undivided profits 
$281,946,900. New trust companies during 
the year are the Interstate Trust Company, 
International Acceptance Security & Trust 
Company; Bank of Athens Trust Company ; 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Company; Bank of 
Europe Trust Company; Murray Hill Trust 
Company and Times Square Trust Company. 

A recent compilation showed that of the 
100 largest banks and trust companies in 
the country having total deposits of $16,794,- 
203,000, there are twenty-seven located in 
New York with the National City Bank lead- 
ing and others in succession including Chase 


1 


National, Guaranty Trust, American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company, National 


Bank of Commerce, Bankers Trust, Equit- 
able Trust, First National, Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York Trust, Central Union Trust 
and others. 

A statement from the New York Banking 
Superintendent gives total resources of trust 
companies, state and private banks in New 
York State under state supervision at the 
close of the year as $12,815,0C9,000, an in- 
crease for the year of $1,425,000,000, and to- 
tal deposits of $10,170,000,000, an increase of 
$1,290,000,000. The Superintendent also re- 
ports that there has been no failure during 


——— 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS................. 
SE IEEE ceechanbint se ca'nscv esses 


$27,000,000 
..++++ $225,000,000 


62 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 





the year, and in fact, none in the last five 
years in New York State. 

The twenty-two 
York City 


national banks of New 
showed combined earnings dur- 
ing 1926 of $56,736,000 with dividend pay- 
ments of $41,132,000 and $24,431,000 added 
to surplus and undivided profits 

Earnings of the trust companies and state 
banks were also of exceptional proportions. 
The year also witnessed completion or in- 
auguration of important bank building plans. 
The Bank of America took possession of its 
handsome new home on Wall street; the new 
Equitable Trust Company building is in 
course of construction; the Chase National 
plans a massive new home on the site of the 
former Mechanics & Metals National on Nas- 
sau street; the Bank of New York & Trust 
Company projects a new home and the 
Chemical National and the National City 
Company also announced new building plans. 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY GAINS 

The Brooklyn Trust Company, which dur- 
ing the year increased its capital from $1,- 
500,000 to $2,000,000 and surplus from §$3,- 
000,000 to $3,500,000, has made a very satis- 
factory showing. After payment of interest 
on increased capital and other deductions 
the item of undivided profits shows a gain 
for the year from $1,313,281 to $1,720,268. 
Deposits also show increase from $50,222,000 
to $55,580,576. Resources total $65,021,783. 
The past year also signalized the opening of 
the handsome new building for the Flatbush 
office. 


Alexander Stewart Webb, formerly presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Trust Company of New 
York, will be president of the Seward Na- 
tional Bank, which is now being organized 
in New York with capital of $2,000,000 and 
surplus of $1,000,000, and to be located at 
Park avenue and Thirty-second street. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


NOTABLE EARNINGS OF BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
maintained its record during 1926 as one of 
the most successfully managed organizations 
of the kind in the country and revealing ex- 
ceptional earning capacity. The December 
3lst statement shows by comparison that 
earnings during last year amounted to $9,- 
062,000, equal to $45.84 per share and repre- 
senting 16.95 per cent earned on combined 
capital, surplus and undivided profits. Capi- 
tal remains at $20,000,000, while surplus and 
undivided profits increased during the year 
from $30,963,154 to $36,031,191. The earn- 
ings in 1925 $8,411,000 or $42.06 on 
share capital. The advance in market value 
of stock reflects the strong position of this 
company. 


were 


Deposits increased during the 
from $405,601,000 to $423,989.358. Combined 
resources are $531,683,414, the main items 
of which are: cash on hand and in banks, 
$77,118,998; exchanges, $47,140,006: demand 
loans, $134,332,000; time loans and discounts, 
$146,672,000; U. S. Government 
57,365,000; state and municipal bonds at 
market $16,879,000; other bonds at 
market value, $20,376,000; acceptances, $12,- 
514,000. 


past year 


securities, 


value, 


John I. Downey, president of the Downey 
Construction Company and a director of the 


Bankers Trust Company since 1917, has been 
elected a vice-president of the trust company. 
He will serve at the Fifth Avenue office. 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has established a 
deed of trust for his wife, two daughters 
and two grandchildren by transferring the 
site of his home at Fifth avenue and Sixty- 
seventh street, New York, to the Chatham- 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 
Established 1856 214 BROADWAY 
Uptown Offices: Park Ave. and 46th St. Seventh Ave. and 32nd St. 


Banking In All Its Branches ¢ DIRECTORS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
‘ . “ ee RICHARD DELAFIELD 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Cor- FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
respondents in all principal Cities in the World. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
. ; . GILBERT G. THORNE 
Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Corporate 
and Personal Trusts; Safekeeping of Securities; 
Collection of Income. Investment Service for 


THOMAS F. VIETOR 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
Customers. Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults 


JoserH D. OLIVER 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, Jr. 


JOHN G. MILBURN 
at moderate rental. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $34,000,000 





OFFICIAL CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 
AT SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 

The recent annual meeting at the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York was the occa- 
sion for a number of official advancements 
and creation of officers. John A. Burns, for- 
merly vice-president and trust officer was 
elected a vice-president ; William A. B. Ditto, 
formerly assistant cashier, was made assist- 
ant vice-president; Egbert V. Nelson, for- 
merly assistant trust officer, was made trust 
officer; Frank E. Frazier was elected assist- 
ant vice-president; Willard Schenck, assist- 
ant cashier; George Kellogg Rose, Jr., as- 
sistant cashier; Willys P. Ames, assistant 
eashier, and Charles C. Fagg, assistant cash- 
ier. The following were also appointed as- 
sistant managers of the foreign department: 
P. McGovern, H. R. Robinson, A. C. Stous- 
land, John R. Lynch. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting the 
retiring board of directors was re-elected for 
the ensuing year without change. 

The December 31st financial statement of 
the Seaboard National affords evidence of 
exceptional growth during the last year. Re- 
sources have mounted up to $216,610,277; de- 
posits total $175,056,083; capital is $6,000,- 
000; surplus, $8,000,000, and undivided prof- 
its, $3,007,032. 


Davip M. Goopricu 
EUGENIUS H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp 
JouHN H. FULTON 
FRANK L. POLK 

| BENJAMIN Joy 

} GeorGe M. Morrett 





NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY GAINS 
Surplus and undivided profits at the New 
York Trust Company increased during the 
last year from $9,898,418 to $11,669,617, 
with surplus of $10,000,000 and capital of 
$10,000,000. Resources total $334,504,090 in- 
eluding cash on hand and in bank of $32,- 
966,205; exchanges $101,426,858; bonds and 
securities $20,523,718; loans and bills pur- 
chased $156,906,782 and acceptances $18,335,- 
026. Deposits total $2382,705,637. 

George F. Rand, president of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo has been elected 
to the board of trustees of the New York 
Trust Company. Charles J. Mason has been 
appointed manager of the credit department. 
James McC. Law and Willis McDonald 3d 
were named assistant treasurers. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND BY HANOVER 
NATIONAL 

In addition to last quarterly dividend of 
6 per cent and substantial gains in surplus 
and undivided profits, the Hanover National 
Bank of New York closed the year with an 
extra dividend of 6 per cent. The financial 
statement shows total resources of $195,- 
018,107; deposits $162,099,890. Capital is 
$5,000,000 ; surplus $15,000,000 and undivided 
profits $11,791,890. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL PARK 
BANK 

George M. Moffett was elected a director 
of the National Park Bank of New York and 
all other directors were re-elected at the 
annual meeting of stockholders. At the an- 
nual meeting of the board, H. W. Vanderpoel 
was elected a vice-president and L. H. Ohl- 
rogge was elected an assistant vice-president. 

The past year was one of the most profit- 
able in the history of this sterling old New 
York bank. Resources at the close of the 
year aggregated $231,431,315 and emphasized 
the liquid position with cash on hand and 
in banks of $43,580,351; U. S. Government 
securities, $16,418,000; loans and discounts 
of $144,583,583. Deposits total $170,371,929. 
Capital is $10,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, the latter reflecting substantial gains 
after dividends and all deductions. 





The recent issue of $60,000,000 corporate 
stock of the City of New York, bearing rate 
of 4% per cent, was awarded to a syndicate 
headed by the National City Company. 

William C. Redfield, former Secretary of 
Commerce, has become associated with the 
New York investment firm of Redmond & 
Company. 
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Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 












A Privilege 
cA Pleasure 


and a “Promise— 


It has been the privilege—and the 
pleasure—of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany to cooperate with hundreds of 
leading banks during the past year. 


And the officers of the Fidelity 
Trust Company have never lost sight 
of the fact that friendly helpfulness 
toward correspondent banks has put 
the Fidelity where it is—and that 
friendly helpfulness will carry it fur- 
ther. 


Our best expression of appreciation 
for past business is our promise of 
future cooperation and assistance. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Equitable Building 








EARNING RECORD OF CENTRAL UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


Always one of the best earning institu- 
tions among New York trust companies, the 
Central Union Trust Company maintained 


its high record for 1926. Toward the close 
of the year the directors authorized an extra 
dividend of 4 per cent in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 7 per cent, 
making total distribution to shareholders for 
the year 32 per cent. The December 3lst 
financial statement also showed increase in 
surplus and undivided profits during the 
year from $28,107,535 to $32,756,101, a gain 
of $4,648,566. Capital is $12,500,000; aggre- 
gate assets $338,029,334 and deposits $270,- 
713,224, the latter items likewise showing 
substantial gains. 

Several promotions and new appointments 
were made recently. Frank Wolfe and Sam- 
uel A. Brown have become assistant vice- 
presidents; Charles L. Herterich, Charles S. 
F. Flanagan, A. F. Smith and W. V. Driscoll 
have been made assistant treasurers; H. A. 
Trautman, assistant secretary; C. M. Stick- 
noth and H. L. Osborne, assistant managers 
of the credit department. 
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The Federal Reserve Act Service is not a necessity 
forany banker. It is, however, a great conven- 
ience and a noticeable refinement in the keeping 
and use of the Federal Reserve Board's regula- 
tions and current rulings, reports and decisions, 
the Federal Reserve Bank's statements of con- 
dition and discount rates, membership of the 
Reserve Board and Advisory Council and direc- 
torates of all Federal Reserve and Branch Federal 
Reserve Banks, text of the Federal Reserve Act 
as amended, and other information (all kept 
constantly up to date by loose-leaf system of 
reports). One of the Services of The Corpora- 


tion Trust Company, | 20 Broadway, New York. 


NEW PARTNERS IN J. P. MORGAN FIRM CORN EXCHANGE BANK OF NEW YORK 


Three new partners have been admitted 
to the banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
namely, Francis D. Bartow, Arthur M. An- 
derson and William Ewing. Mr. Bartow 
joined the staff of J. P. Morgan & Co. in 
1924, coming from the First National Bank 
of New York. Mr. Anderson entered the or- 
ganization in 1914 as chief of the bond de- 
partment. William Ewing became a mem- 
ber of the staff in 1916 and was previously 
associated with the Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank at Chicago. The firm also an- 
nounces that following the death of Henry 
Herman Harjes, the firm name of the Paris 
office will be changed from Morgan, Harjes 
& Co. to Morgan & Co. 


ACTIVE YEAR FOR MORTGAGE-BOND 
COMPANY 
The conservative type of mortgage bonds 
issued by the Mortgage-Bond Company of 
New York have increased in favor among 
discerning investors, both institutional and 
private. The year end financial statement 
of the company shows resources of $24,480,- 
110, including $23,240,156 in mortgages. Cap- 
ital is $2,000,000; surplus, $750,000, and 
undivided profits, $180,802. 


The Corn Exchange Bank, the largest state 
bank in New York, which recently increased 
caiptal from $10,000,000 to $11,000,000 to 
keep pace with deposit growth, has experi- 
enced large earnings. The December 31st 
statement shows total deposits of $246,692,- 
406, with resources including cash of $34,899,- 
000; exchanges $30,410,000; U. S. Govern- 
ment securities $43,504,000; demand loans 
$33,704,000 ; bonds $47,546,000 and time loans 
$57,723,000. Surplus and capital amount to 
$25,220,551. 


RECORDS AT MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
COMPANY 
Within the past two years the deposits 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York have increased from $118,000,000 to 
214,374,258. During the past twelve months 
surplus and undivided profits increased from 
$13,034,000 to $16,707,996. Resources now 
aggregate $247,900,132 and deposits $214,374,- 
258. Capital is $10,000,000. 


Henry Root Stern of Rushmore, Bisbee & 
Stern has been elected a director of the Bank 
of America, New York, succeeding Frederick 
E. Hasler, resigned. 
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BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $26,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 





UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


38 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 





GUARANTY TRUST -COMPANY 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces appointment of Frank E. 


Dean as an assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany, and the appointment of Townsend T. 
MeWilliam as chief clerk. Dana R. Crocker, 
a member of the Fifth Avenue Office staff of 
the Guaranty Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed an assistant trust officer at that 
office. Cecil C. Lescher has been appointed 
an assistant manager of the publicity de- 
partment. Henry G. Dalton, vice-president of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. been 
elected a director. 

The Guaranty Company, affiliated with the 
Guaranty Trust Company, has opened two 
new offices, in Brooklyn and in Newark, as 
an extension of its facilities in the Metro- 
politan District. The Guaranty Company 
also announced two official appointments 
at its London office, that of Matthew Mc- 
Conville as secretary and that of George A. 
Nickerson as assistant secretary. 

The Guaranty Trust Company has sold the 
site of its Madison Avenue Office, at the 
northwest corner of Sixtieth street and Madi- 
son avenue, to the firm of Klein & Jackson. 
The site now occupied by the trust company 
will be one of three adjoining parcels on 
which a _ twenty-one-story, modern office 
building will be erected. The Guaranty 
Trust Company will occupy the first two 
floors and basement of the new building. 

The Guaranty Company of New York ad- 
vises that the recent formation under Japa- 
nese laws of a company to be known as 
the Japanese Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany represents a cooperative undertaking 
among important Japanese, American and 
English interests and to some extent is an 
outgrowth of the close association during 
recent years of American and English inter- 
ests in connection with the financing of Jap- 
anese power companies in this market. 


has 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. 









Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


Aggregate resources of $62,210,566 are 
shown in the December 31st statement of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of New York, in- 


cluding cash on hand and in banks of $14,- 
283,952; demand loans $9,530,547; U. 8. 
ernment securities $5,928,720: state and mu- 
nicipal bonds $4,871,915; time loans and bills 
purchased $18,752,687. Deposits total $53,- 
105,425. Capital is $4,000,000 ; surplus $2,500,- 
000 and undivided profits $725,206. During 
the past year the Fidelity absorbed the Coal 
& Iron National Bank, involving increase in 
eapital from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000. 


Govy- 


The Fidelity Trust Company was the first 
New York bank to announce recently its will- 
ingness to make 
justed service certificates. 
over 1,000 ex-service 
the Fidelity. 


loans to veterans on ad- 
Within two days 


men obtained loans at 


EARNINGS OF BANK OF NEW YORK & 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company, 
which plans a handsome new home, earned 
during last year $1,475,689, equal to 36.9 per 
cent on capital and 8.8 per cent on combined, 
capital, surplus and undivided profits. Capi- 
tal is $4,000,000 and since November, 1925, 
the total of surplus and undivided profits 
has increased from $12,807,000 to $13,173,726. 
Resources total $130,248,7938 and deposits, 
$103,158,155. 

At the meeting of the trustees of the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company, 
George S. Butler, who has been an assistant 
treasurer of the company since 1919, was 
appointed an assistant vice-president. Dave 


Hennen Morris, Jr. was appointed an assist- 
ant treasurer. 











CHASE NATIONAL RESOURCES WITHIN 
RANGE OF BILLION 

Following the merger last April with the 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, the 

Chase National Bank of New York has been 


making banking history. As the second 
largest financial institution in the United 


States its resources as of December 31 aggre- 
gated $968,967,312 as compared with $422,- 
460,000 ten years ago. Deposits increased 
$59,030,000 since last June to total of $852,- 
456,114. Capital is $40,000,000, surplus $25,- 
000,000 and undivided profits of $13,204,473 
represent gain since June of $1,440,000. The 
liquid condition of the bank assets is indi- 
cated by cash and due from banks of $358,- 
337,038 ; investments in U. 8. 
curities $59,442,211; and discounts 
$491,217.606. Owing to adjustment attending 
merger and increase of capital from twenty 
to forty millions, earnings are computed for 
the last half of the year, amounting to $4,240,- 
351, after all deductions and equal to 10.60 
on increased capital. <A_ profitable year is 
also reported by Chairman Albert H. Wiggin 
for the allied Chase Securities Corporation. 

On September 20, 1927, the Chase National 
will round out the first half century of its 
existence. Work on the massive new home to 
be constructed for the Chase National on the 


Government se- 
loans 


site of the former Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional, will be well advanced by that time 
and occupancy of the new building is ex- 


pected by May 1, 1928. The Chase National 
now has eighteen branches in Manhattan and 
srooklyn with three foreign offices, one in 
Havana and one at each end of the Panama 
Canal. 

Directors of the Chase National Bank 
have made the following appointments: John 
Prentice, LeRoy W. Lutz and Louis C. Holl, 


assistant cashiers; Edward J. Lewis, assis- 
tant manager of the Produce Exchange 
branch: William P. Skinner and Joseph 
srown, assistant managers at the Harlem 
Market branch; Paul H. Selchow and Nor- 
man W. Andrews, assistant trust officers 
at the Fifth Avenue branch. Clarence B. 
Wilkes. who was assistant manager of the 


Produce Exchange branch, was transferred 
to the Forty-first Street branch in the same 
eapacity. 





The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed trustee for the newly 
organized Allied Rediscount Corporation of 
New York, which will purchase installment 
paper and represents a combination of fi- 
nance companies throughout the country. 
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Checks that Proclaim 
their Safety  -/ 


A depositor, looking at the 
massive doors of a bank’s 
vaults, says to himself “No 
one would try to break in 
there.” The protection is at 
once apparent. 

Checks’ should likewise 
proclaim protection of your 
depositors’ money. Checks 
on National Safety Paper are 
instantly recognized as safe 
checks by the wavy lines 
which identify this paper. 

Ask your lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 





PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR EMPIRE TRUST 
COMPANY 


Earnings of the Empire Trust Company of 
New York for the year of 1926 totaled 
$1,002,585. The report of December 31, 
1926, shows earnings of over 25 per cent on 
the $4,000,000 capital stock, an increase of 
2 per cent over earnings reported for 1925. 
Total assets of the company are $85,357,932; 
cash on hand and in banks, $15,769,079; gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds, $12,486,438; 
railroad and other bonds and stock invest- 
ments, $10,547,715; street and demand loans, 


$30,961,253 and time loans and bills pur- 
chased, $10,493,839. Deposits amount to 
$76,476,156; surplus and undivided profits, 
$4,175,565, compared with $3,812,979 for 


1925, an increase of $362,586. Dividends to 


the extent of $640,000 were paid during the 
year. 


Charles E. Meek, formerly assistant vice- 
president, and Meredith Wood, formerly as- 
sistant cashier of the American Exchange 


National Bank, have been elected assistant 
vice-presidents of 
Bank of New York. 


the Chemical National 


TRUST 


COMPANIES 


HE same service which has made this Trust Com- 
pany one of the largest Commercial Banks in Central 
New York is at your disposal. We invite your patronage. 


CITIZENS TRUST CO. 


Seneca Square 


U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST CO. EARNINGS 

Earnings of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company of New York for 1926 to- 
taled $838,049, or 27.98 per cent on the 
$3,000,000 capital, an increase of 6.51 per 
cent over the earnings of 1925. There was 
paid out in dividends, including an extra 
dividend of 4 per cent, a total of $600,000, 
and $238,049 was added to undivided profits. 
Surplus account was increased $500,000, to 
$4,500,000, bringing surplus and undivided 
profits to an aggregate of over $4,800,000. 
Total resources were $87,812,117. 

Albert L. Salt, president of the Graybar 
Electric Company, has been elected a direc- 
tor. 

“The Dawn of Liberty” is the title of the 
Percy Moran painting which illuminates the 
1927 calendar distributed by the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company. General 
Washington is shown with his troops on the 
banks of the Delaware River after the Bat- 
tle of Trenton, which was fought December 
26, 1776. 


RESULTS AT TITLE GUARANTEE & 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

Evidencing the profitable course of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company of New 
York, the surplus and undivided profits in- 
creased during 1926 from $2,370,416, with 
surplus of $14,000,000 and capital of $10,000,- 
000. The financial statement shows total 
resources of $77,677,882 and deposits of $43,- 
371,328. 


The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company reports total resources of 
$298,788,452; capital $13,500,000; surplus 
$9,000,000 and undivided profits of $4,329,408. 

Henry Root Stern of the legal firm of 
Rushmore, Bisbee & Stern has been elected 
a director of the Bank of America of New 
York. 


Utica, N. Y. 


LAWYERS TRUST AND TITLE 
COMPANIES 

The affiliated Lawyers Trust Company and 
Lawyers Title and Guaranty Company of 
New York report an unusually active year. 
The Lawyers Trust Company shows total 
resources of $29,157,488; deposits, $22,644,- 
136, with capital of $3,000,000; surplus, 
$3,000,000, and undivided profits of $415,175, 
the latter item exclusive of regular and extra 
dividends paid at close of year. 

The Lawyers Title and Guaranty Company 
reports that since December, 1923, the guar- 
antees to investors of principal and interest 
of mortgages amounted to $224,858,642, of 
which $95,226,518 has been paid without loss 
to any investor, $129,6382,324 out- 
standing. Resources of the company total 
$24,773,582. Clarence S. McClellan, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Lawyers 
Westchester Mortgage and Title Company 
and president of the First National Bank of 
Mount Vernon, was elected to the board of 
directors. 


leaving 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY 

Among the New York trust companies 
which hew close to personal trust service is 
the Fulton Trust Company. Its latest state- 
ment shows also substantial growth in bank- 
ing resources to total of $18,243,054 and de- 
posits of $15,727,534. Capital is $1,000,000 ; 
surplus $500,000 and undivided profits $910,- 
454. 


Earnings of the First National Bank of 
New York during 1926 amounted to $11,644,- 
640, equal to 116.4 per cent on capital and 
13.9 per cent on combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits. 

Earnings of National Bank of Commerce 
of New York during 1926 amounted to $6,- 
044,030, equal to 24 per cent on capital and 
9.1 per cent on capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. 
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Passaic National Bank and Trust Company 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits. 


Resources ... 


$3,700,000.00 
- +  30,000,000.00 


Banking and Trust business of Individuals and corporations solicited. 
Ample capital and resources guarantee good service. 


GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK 

Notwithstanding increased competition the 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc. of New 
York has maintained its premier position in 
the domestic field in handling acceptance 
business. The volume of acceptances in 
1926 topped the totals in 1925 and averaged 
$40,253,000 during the year. The December 
3lst balance sheet shows total resources of 
$105,622,080; acceptances outstanding, $47,- 
117,000; cash on hand and in banks, $11,076,- 
000; call loans secured by acceptances, $5,- 
751,000, and U. S. securities, $11,495,000. Un- 
divided profits total $3,902,703 with capital 
and surplus paid in $10,250,000. At the an- 
nual meeting H. J. Rogers, formerly assist- 
ant vice-president ; W. H. Schubart, manager 
of the Foreign Exchange Department, and 
L. S. Chanler, Jr. were appointed vice-presi- 
dents; and J. A. Milholland became assist- 
ant treasurer. 

During the year the International Accept- 
ance Securities & Trust Company was es- 
tablished, its capital owned by the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank. Deposits of the 
company amount to $9,536,775. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

During the past year the deposits of the 
American Trust Company of New York in- 
creased over $4,600,000 and the total of $53,- 
938,974 shows gain of over $32,000,000 since 
the close of 1922. 

The New York Title.& Mortgage Company, 
with which the American Trust Company is 
affiliated, reports increase of 53 per cent over 
previous year in amount loaned on bonds 
and mortgages and increase of 61 per cent 
in sales of Guaranteed mortgages and cer- 
tificates. Gross income was $10,858,579 and 
net earnings $6,779,928. 





CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL 
PROMOTIONS 

The following promotions have been an- 
nounced by the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company of New York; 
Elliott Debevoise, Charles H. Stone, Jr., 
and Frank J. Denison have been made vice- 
presidents at the main office; Graverat Y. 
Kaufman, vice-president at the Fifth Avenue- 
Thirtieth street branch; C. E. Spiegel and 
Young Kaufman, assistant cashiers at the 
Fifty-seventh street-Third avenue office and 
Alexander H. Walsh, assistant vice-president 
at Seventh avenue-Thirty-ninth street office. 


FEDERAL TAX SERVICE 

In connection with its other facilities the 
Corporation Trust Company of New York has 
developed its Federal Tax Service to a high 
degree of convenience for subscribers. Among 
the latter are trust officials and fiduciaries 
who find it necessary to their duties to have 
the latest Federal tax rulings and decisions 
readily at hand. A feature of the Federal 
Tax Service is the semi-annual bulletin of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau and current 
weekly bulletins. Instead of having to wade 
through countless decisions and cumulative 
rulings the files provided by the Corporation 
Trust Company enables subscribers to refer 
quickly. to the information he wants and 
which is summarized and digested in the 
cumulative index. 

The Union Trust Company and the Mer- 
chants Bank of Rochester, New York, have 
been. merged with increase in capital for the 
combined Union Trust Company to $2,200,- 
000. 

Of.total- inheritance taxes collected by the 
State of New York for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 126, and amounting to $22,222,748, 
the proportion paid by the Greater New York 
divisions was $13,475, 815. 
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CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 


629 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
Stock owned by 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


With Resources over 


$85,000,000 


We Transact A Trust Business Exclusively 


Banks, Trust Companies and Corporations desir- 
ing fiduciary representation or service in,this City 


are invited to communicate with us. 


Prompt and Efficient Service Rendered 


THREE NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS AT MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


faithful and _ efficient 
members of the staff of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 
were recently promoted to the 
vice-presidents. They are: 
Harry I. Arrow and John T. 
Daniel Lipsky graduated from Public 
School No. 1 in New York and after attend- 
ing preparatory schools in the evening, served 
four years with the Department of Licenses. 
After that he was confidential stenographer 
to Hon. Edward Riegelmann (now Supreme 
Court Justice) when he president of 
the Borough of Brooklyn, and was appointed 


In recognition of 
service, three 
position of 
Daniel Lipsky, 
Madden. 


was 


secretary of the Victory Celebra- 
tion Committee to home returning 
Nathan S. Jonas, pvesident of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company was chairman 
of the same committee, and when it disband- 
ed Mr. Lipsky went into the trust company 
as a stenographer He subsequently 
promoted to the position of private secretary 
to the president, and a 
pointed manager of the advertising and pub- 
licity department He planned the remark- 
able New Business Contest recently conduct- 
ed by the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
which broke all previous records, and 


Brooklyn 
welcome 


soldiers. 


was 


year ago 


was ap- 


was 


PROMOTED TO VICE-PRESIDENTS, MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 
From left to right: John T. Madden, Daniel Lipsky and Harry I. Arrow. 
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the chairman of the committee in charge of 
the contest. 

Harry I. Arrow was born in New York 
City in 1895, and after finishing his 
public school education he completed 
the Townsend Harris High School 
course, and subsequently graduated 
from New York University. His earlier 
banking experience was with the Public Na- 
tional Bank, with which he spent seven 
years, and at the time of his leaving he was 
an assistant cashier in charge of credits. He 
joined the staff of Manufacturers Trust 
Company in January, 1924, as an assistant 
secretary, and was elected a vice-president 
on December 23, 1924, being in charge of 
the Canal Street unit office. 

John T. Madden was born and raised in 
New York City and after completing his edu- 
cational courses at New York University, be- 
came associated with the National Surety 
Company in their legal and claim depart- 
ment. Next he was employed with the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and while 
with the National City, Mr. Madden was 
credit head of Federal Reserve District No. 2, 
and upon reorganization of the department 
he continued in a senior credit position un- 
til he resigned to become associated with the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, which was 
the early part of 1922. Later the same year 
Mr. Madden was appointed an assistant sec- 
retary of the company, being assigned to the 
West Side Office at 34th street and Eighth 
avenue. He has continued at this location 
in an active loaning capacity. 





IMPROVED CONDITIONS BETWEEN 
EMPLOYERS AND LABOR 

Value of earnings both in wages and profits 
has increased, giving a broader sweep to 
the general prosperity of the people. They 
can live better, consume more, and so sus- 
tain and augment the country’s production. 
Employment is large, wages high, inventories 
low. Government figures show that the rela- 
tive purchasing power of union labor wages 
for 1926 was 43.2 per cent and for 1925 it 
was 35.4 per cent higher than in 1913. With 
the decline in the average level of commod- 
ity prices, and consequently of living costs 
which took place during last year, there was 
conversely an increase in the purchasing 
power of money. There exist generally hap- 
py relations between employees and _ labor, 
ynd undoubtedly there is greater efficiency 
in nearly all productive and distributive ac- 
tivities than ever before—(From current 
Economic Review issued by the Philadelphia- 


Girard National Bank.) 
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36 Years 


of individual atten- 
tion in personal trust 
and banking business. 


FULTON 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
149 Broadway 
Established 1890 

Member Federal Reserve System 


OFFICERS 
EDMUND P. ROGERS 


President 
CHARLES M. VAN KLEECK 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR J. MORRIS 
Vice-President 
PERCY W. SHEPARD 
Secretary 


JOHN A. MACK 


Assistant Secretary 


HAROLD P. SPURR 


Assistant Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
Lewis Spencer Morris, 

Chairman 
Lispenard Stewart 
Charles S. Brown 
J. Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Robert Goelet 
Frederic de P. Foster 
Alfred E. Marling 
Howland Pell 
Charles M. Newcombe 
Robert L. Gerry 
Edward De Witt 
John D. Peabody 
Charles M. Van Kleeck 
Stanley A. Sweet 
George F. Butterworth 
Arthur J. Morris 
Warren Cruikshank 
William G. Ver Planck 
Edward C. Cammann 
Bernon S. Prentice 
Edmund P. Rogers 
Franklin B. Lord 
Howard Elliott 
Russell E. Burke 
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$82,000,000 in Dividends Paid To 
Owners of Cities Service Common Stock 


On January 1, 1927, Cities 
Service Company paid the 17Ist 
dividend on its common stock. 


From January 1, 1911, to 
November 30, 1926, total divi- 
dends of over $82,000,000 in cash 
or stock or the equivalent were 
paid to owners of Cities Service 
common -stock. In the same 
period the Company earned, net 


Henr 
& 


GO WALL ST. 
BRANCHES IN 


to common stock and reserves, 
more than $132,000,000. 


The common stock of Cities 
Service Company offers you an 
opportunity to share in the excel- 
lent dividends paid on this 
seasoned, 16-vear-old security. 
By investing in it now at its 
present price and dividend rate, 
you get a yield of about 814% in 
cash and stock dividends. 


herty 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





GIANT STRIDES BY MARINE TRUST CO. 
OF BUFFALO 

The big Marine Trust Company is making 
banking history up at Buffalo and at the 
“Niagara frontier.” As a result of the mer- 
ger with the Buffalo Trust Company the 
Marine consolidated its forces and developed 
many new contacts during the year. It is 
the largest financial institution in New York 
State, outside of New York City and as such 
commands resources of $236,738,126, not 
counting an enormous holding of individual 
and corporate trusts. The principal items in 
its resources embrace cash and with banks 
$27,596,293; loans and discounts $128,257,- 
479: U. S. bonds $17,268,183; other bonds 
and investments $43,190,117, and mortgages 
$13,044,376. Deposits total $201,171,872; 
capital is $10,000,000; surplus $10,000,000, 
and undivided profits $5,783,984, and reserves 
of $2,180,000. 


The Marine Trust Company conducts twen- 
ty-nine branches, covering every. residential 
and business section in Buffalo. Elliott C. 
McDougal is chairman of the board and 
George F. Rand is president. 


John D. Larkin, Jr., president and treasu- 
rer of the Larkin Company, Inc., and Ed- 


ward B. Germain, president of the Dunlop 
Tire and Rubber Company, both of Buffalo, 
were recently elected directors of the Marine 
Trust Company. Mr. Larkin, in becoming 
a director, is following in the footsteps of 
his late father, who for many years was a 
director until his death in February, 1926. 
He also is president and treasurer of the 
Larkin Company of America, Larkin Com- 
pany of Illinois, Larkin Company of Penn- 
sylvania; the Buffalo Pottery Company; 
president of Fioret, Inc.; chairman of the 
board of the Title and Mortgage Guarantee 
Company, and trustee of the Commercial 
Credit Trust Company of Chicago. 

As head of the Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
Company, Mr. Germain is well known not 
only in this country but abroad. After 
graduating from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, he was with the Aberthaw Con- 
struction Company, leaving there as general 
manager in 1917 for the Bethlehem Ship 
Building Company. of which he was general 
sales manager. Since 1922 he has been presi- 
dent of the tire company. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - - 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 

HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
GORDON H. BALCH, Vice-President WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM J. LOGAN, Ass’t Cashier 

J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier FRANK WOOLLEY, Ass’t Cashier 

ELTON E. OGG, Trust Manager 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


$5,000,000 
$26,000,000 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


American Exchange Irving Tr. Co..... 
American Trust Co 

Anglo-South American Trust Co... . 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co... 

Bank of Athens.. 

Bankers Trust Co.. : 

Bank of Europe and Trust Co 

Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co. 

Bronx County Trust Co.. 

Brooklyn Trust Co 

Central Union Trust Co... 
Corporation Trust Co..... 

County Trust Co Cee 
Empire Trust Co............. 
Equitable Trust Co........ 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Federation Bank and Trust 

Fidelity Trust 

Fulton Trust 

Guaranty Trust Co. 


Interstate Trust Co..... 

Italian Discount & Trust C 0 

Kings County Trust Co. 

Lawyers Trust ee 
Manufacturers Trust Co............. 
Midwood Trust Company............ 
| See 
New York Trust Co 

Terminal Trust. Pn ee 
Times Square T ne. Se Se 
Title Guarantee & Trust 

Trust Co. of North America 

U. S. Mortgage & Trust.............. 
United States Trust Co...... 


Capital 


$32,000,000 


4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
500,000 


20,000,000 


1,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
12,500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 


30,000,000 


10,000,000 
750,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 


_ 25,000,000 
International Accept. Secur. & Tr. Co.. 


500,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 
3,000,000 

10,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

10,000,000 

700,000 
2,000,000 

10,000,000 

500,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 

Nov. 
$28,000,000 
3,415,400 
646,400 
766,900 
197,700 
506,800 
35,540,800 
685,800 
13,354,700 
796,700 
5,315,700 
28,254,200 
110,400 
564,300 
4,135,300 
22,907,900 
19,908,100 
972,000 
3,435,400 
1,429,900 
25,202,600 
535,000 
900,000 
659,000 
5,031,500 
3,429,500 
14,782,300 
546,800 
1,022,600 
21,813,000 
292,300 
542,300 
19,506,800 
206,000 
4,965,000 
19,818,300 


15, 1926 Nov. 


Deposits, 
15, 1926 
$557 ,087,200 
44,673,100 
9,083,100 
8,615,700 
5,735,400 
1,247,500 
380,050,500 
12,679,400 
102,424,700 
16,156,700 
54,303,400 
250,186,700 
12,700 
9,195,500 
64,736,900 
384,054,800 
146,059,000 
16,250,100 
44,797,000 
14,893,600 
518,815,500 
3,766,000 
4,689,200 
8,215,900 
32,759,400 
19,821,000 
208,844,400 
9,616,900 
2,949,600 
208,304,800 
5,434,900 
2,524,800 
44,516,300 
3,193,800 
66,207,900 
46,776,400 
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A Serious Careful management of property in 


trust includes: adequate insurance 


Responsibil ity against disaster. 


Property Value Insurance alone is 
not adequate insurance. It is impor- 
tant but it does not pay for the after 
effects of fire . . . loss of rents 
interrupted income . . . loss of profits 
from the business. Rental, Use and 
Occupancy, or Business Interruption 
Insurance does this and no protection 
plan is complete without it. 


President 


MISS BUZBEE RETURNS TO LITTLE ROCK 

Miss Minnie A. Buzbee, formerly of Little 
Rock, Ark., but for the past two years ad- 
vertising manager of the Minneapolis Trust 
Company of Minneapolis, Minn., has returned 
to Little Rock to join the staff of Burton E. 
Vaughan, local advertising and sales promo- 
tion counselor, in an executive capacity. Miss 
Buzbee is well known in Little Rock, having 
served for several years as advertising man- 
ager of the old American Bank of Commerce 
and Trust Company. Since then she has 
been associated with Harvey Blodgett, Inc., 
financial advertising consultants, in New 
York and St. Paul. She also has directed 
advertising for the Hennepin County Sav- 
ings Bank in Minneapolis and is a national 
director of the Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Joan Kaufman, daughter of Louis 
G. Kaufman, president of the Chatham Phe- 
nix National Bank and Trust Company, was 
recently wedded to George Drexel Biddle, 
son of Craig Biddle of Philadelphia. 

L. W. Corboy, advertising manager of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
for the past four years, resigned on January 
lst to become associated with the M. J. Cor- 
boy Company, plumbing contractors. Miss MINNIE A. BuUZBEE 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


CONFIDENT ATTITUDE IN BUSINESS AND 
FINANCE 


Foremost spokesmen of finance and _ busi- 
ness are in agreement that the basis as well 
as the incentive to sustained prosperity de- 
pends primarily upon continued industrial 
activity and production. Inasmuch as Penn- 
sylvania is the center of the nation’s indus- 
trial wealth and development, the outlook 
for 1927 from this vantage point is naturally 
a matter of general interest. To say that 
the best banking judgment in this city ap- 
praises the present industrial and 
situation in confident terms is not mere plat- 
itude. The guiding minds in Philadelphia’s 
old established banks and trust companies 
are close to business and industry. They 
have at their command the advice of the 
leading business men, the biggest operators 
in the industrial field and officials of rail- 
roads, who are not apt to go far astray in 
sizing up either the present or the immediate 
future. 

Philadelphia begins the year with robust 
optimism which derives its nourishment from 
the fact that and industry 
conducted in a manner that 
an armada of battleships “cleared for ac- 
tion,’ and without cumbersome supercargo 
in the way of extended inventories, specula- 
tive commitments or limitations on legiti- 
mate credit requirements, The general view- 
point is fairly expressed in the following 
comments: 

Philip H. Gadsden, president of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, says: “Phil- 
adelphia enjoyed an all-round banner busi- 
year in 1926, and there is nothing to 
indicate any material lessening in the gen- 
erally sound tone of local business for the 
coming year. Savings and bank deposits rec- 
ords also help shed light upon the prosperous 
condition of Philadelphia business and Phil- 
adelphians, Philadelphia’s great textile 
mills, its plants making street cars, automo- 
bile bodies, hardware, radios, locomotives 
and many other lines of goods, for which 
Philadelphia has established a world-wide 
reputation, are in splendid condition, with 
much business on their books for 1927 manu- 
facture. Certainly Philadelphia shows no 
likelihood of any material slowing down in 
the high-pressure business program it has 
heen following in the last year.” 

Herbert W. Goodall, president, Guarantee 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Phila- 
delphia, says: “From present indications 
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The Franklin 
Fourth Street 
National Bank 


1416-1418 Chestnut Street 
131-141 So. Fourth Street 


Capital - - - $6,000,000 


Surplus and Profits - $18,500,000 


J. R. McALLISTER 
Chairman of the Board 


E. F. SHANBACKER 


President 


the year 1927 looks very promising—possibly 
not the largest or even the most profitable, 
but still one that promises good business and 
fair profits. The greatest safeguard we have 
against any downward trend in business is 
the moderate size of present inventories. 
With merchants carrying small stocks, even 
a downward trend does not involve the in- 
ventory losses which the country sustained 
during the last period of depression. Re- 
turns for 1926 also show a very great im- 
provement in economical operation.” 

The Franklin Fourth Street National Bank 
of Philadelphia says: “Despite the extra- 
ordinary activities of 1926, business did not 
yield to unrestrained optimism. This was 
indicated by the wide prevalence of hand-to- 
mouth buying. The result has been that 
the new year opens with business unafflicted 
by many of the ill effects of recklessness 
which usually attend such vigorous prosper- 
ity. In addition, the underlying factor of 
eredit continues notably favorable for busi- 
ness.” 


Louis R. Page has been ‘elected a director 
of the Bank of North America and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of John P. Crozer. 
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SUMMARIZING PENNSYLVANIA’S BANK- 
ING AND TRUST COMPANY GROWTH 
Banking and trust company developments 

in Pennsylvania reflect a year of unsurpassed 

earnings and growth in volume of business. 

The latest summary furnished by the State 

Banking Department shows that resources 

of trust companies, state, savings and pri- 

vate banks under state supervision increased 
during the year $179,511,531 to an aggre- 
gate of $3,217,172,031, based upon returns for 

the twelve months ending September 27, 1926. 

Of this total the trust companies command 

resources of $2,298,817,808 and registered an 

increase of $149,817,432. Combined capital 
stock of $189,622,417 represents an increase 
of $13,930,140; surplus of $331,478,282, or an 
increase of $25,012,076. Time deposits have 
increased more rapidly than demand deposits 
with aggregate time deposits of $1.388,551,570 
and demand deposits of $1,059,201,783. Num- 
ber of depositors have increased 164,359 to 
total of 5,321,989. Loans total $1,092,953,- 

962, an increase of $106,522,009. Bond hold- 

ings of $974,954,555 showed an increase of 

$15,810,301. 


GAIN IN TRUST FUND HOLDINGS 


The 429 trust companies conducting busi- 


ness in Pennsylvania report combined trust 
funds of $2,937,723,881, representing an in- 
crease for the year of $311,773,395. 
rate trusts aggregate in value 
935, an increase of $153,974,527. 

It is interesting to note that national 
banks, qualified to conduct trust business, 
are showing substantial progress in this rela- 
tively new field of their activity. There 
are now 171 national banks in the state 
which have established trust departments. 
They report total trust funds of $73,307,519, 
a gain of $16,790,249 during the year. Their 
corporate trusts amount to $45,284,475, an 
increase of $17,110,700. 


Corpo- 
$5,833,843,- 


NORTHERN CENTRAL TRUST TO ABSORB 
PHENIX TRUST 

Negotiations are under way for the ab- 
sorption of the Phoenix Trust Company of 
Philadelphia by the Northern Central Trust 
Company. Capital of the Northern Central 
is $400,000, surplus $150,000 and profits and 
reserves $64,872. It has total resources of 
$4,382,432 and deposits of $3,767,560. Walter 
Gabell is president. The Phoenix institution 
has capital of $300,000, surplus and profits 
$104,000, and deposits of $1,530,000. Its to- 
tal resources are more than $2,000,000. J. W. 
Phillips is president. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 

The principles of perpetuity and of im- 
munity from the limitations that attend hu- 
man life, which inhere in sound trust com- 
pany management, are aptly reflected in the 
career of the Pennsylvania Company for In- 
surances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
This corporation came into existence in 1812 
and is therefore the oldest corporation en- 
dowed with fiduciary powers. Its history 
affords many interesting sidelights associated 
with eventful periods in the history of the 
nation and the important role played by 
Philadelphia in the earlier and subsequent 
rise of the American Republic. 

A summary of the latest financial state- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Company shows 
that the trust department exercises admin- 
istrative custody over more than $400,000,000 
individual trusts and of corporate trusts 
over $932,000,000. Capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits exceed $21,500,000, with re- 
sources aggregating $95,000,000. 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty-two years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 





NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 

Ninety years have elapsed since the Girard 
Trust Company began business in 1836 and 
the story of its progress and achievements 
during that period furnishes interesting com- 
mentary on the traditional and progressive 
principles of administration which have 
characterized the career of that organization. 
It is also worthy of note that Pres. Effingham 
B. Morris completed at the recent annual 
meeting forty years of service as adminis- 
trative head of the company, succeeding John 
B. Garrett to the presidency in 1887. 

During the forty years that Pres. Morris 
has directed the affairs of the Girard Trust 
Company there have been a number of out- 
standing developments. In this era of bank 
and trust company mergers it is significant 
that the Girard Trust Company has attained 
its present rank among Philadelphia’s finan- 
cial institutions without consolidation or 
merger. Capital has increased from $500,000 
to $3,000,000. Amount available for protec- 
tion of clients above the capital of $3,000,000 
has increased from about $425,000 in 1886 to 
over $12,000,000 in surplus and undivided 
profits in 1926. Present market value of 
securities in these accounts exceeds their 
book value by an amount about equal to 
the capital of the company. Also the entire 
cost of the banking house has been charged 
off; and that property is carried at the cost 
of the bare ground when acquired in 1901. 

Dividends of the Girard Trust Company 
have been increased from the rate of 10 per 
cent annually in 1886 to 40 per cent annually 
in 1926. Extra dividends have also been 
declared during this period. varying from 2 
per cent to 20 per cent. Of all securities 
owned by the company appearing on lists 
of investments in the capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits accounts, not a single one is 


now in default. The office force has in- 
creased from ten persons in 1886 to over five 
hundred persons in 1926. Deposits subject to 
check have increased from about one million 
in 1886 to over sixty millions in 1926. In- 
dividual trust funds have increased from 
about ten millions in 1886 to more than four 
hundred and. fifty millions in 1926. Cor- 
porate trusts have increased from a very 
small sum in 1886 to about one-and-a-half 
billions in 1926. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF PROVIDENT 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, of which J. Barton Townsend is president, 
reported to its stockholders at the recent an- 
nual meeting net earnings for 1926 amount- 
ing to $771,162. There was appropriated for 
dividends to stockholders $560,000, including 
an extra dividend of 5 per cent declared 
payable to stockholders on January 3, 1927, 
leaving $271,162, which has been added to the 
undivided profits. This increases the amount 
of surplus and undivided profits at the end 
of the year to $9,073.336. Deposits are now 
$15,715,398, as compared with $15,161,811 
reported one year ago. The number of trust 
accounts has increased from 2,889 to 3,321, 
and the amount held for these accounts from 
$123,868,753 to $143,069,713. 


The Franklin Fourth Street National Bank 
of Philadelphia reports total resources of 
$164,771,025; capital $6,000,000; surplus 
$15,000,000, and undivided profits of $3,511,- 
444, 

Having become a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Arthur W. Se- 
wall has resigned as a director of the Frank- 
lin Fourth Street National Bank. He is suc- 
ceeded by Frederick Rosengarten of Powers, 
Weightman & Rosengarten. 
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GROWTH OF PHILADELPHIA-GIRARD 
NATIONAL BANK 

As the largest bank in Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania the Philadelphia-Girard Na- 
tional Bank is steadily entrenching its pre- 
mier position. The December 3l1st financial 
statement showed total resources of $249,- 
369,202, embracing loans, discounts and in- 
vestments of $161,460,320; U. S. bonds and 
certificates $3,620,156; cash and reserve $15,- 
334,434; due from banks $35,028,408; ex- 
changes for Clearing House $19,238,028; ac- 
ceptances and letters of credit $14,238,366. 
Deposits amount to $200,188.256. Capital 
stock is $8,000,000; surplus and net profits 
$20,337,022. 


EARNINGS OF REAL ESTATE TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Real Estate Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia has experienced one of its most 
prosperous years with net earnings for the 
fiscal term ended October 30 amounting to 
$440,781. Owing to growth of the company 
it has been found necessary to secure addi- 
tional accommodation to its present quar- 
ters. Another important transaction at the 
recent annual meeting of shareholders was 
the authorization to purchase the plot at 
the southeast corner of Broad and Chestnut 
streets, which forms part of the ground upon 
which the company’s office building stands. 
The transaction involved an outlay of $945,- 
000, The plot of ground was sold in behalf 
of a group of heirs of Henry G. Freeman, 
whose estate held title to a considerable part 
of the building site which the Real Estate 
Trust Company had leased. 


Directors of the West Jersey Trust Com- 
pany of Camden, N. J. have recommended a 
stock dividend of 150 per cent, which will 
increase capital stock from $200,000 to $500,- 
000, with surplus $750,000. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


PIONEER TITLE INSURANCE CoO. 
The Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia has the distinction 
of being the pioneer in originating, fifty 
years ago, the practice of making insurance 
of every kind pertaining to titles to real es- 
tate, a practice that has now become uni- 
versal and indispensable in real estate opera- 
tions throughout the country. The success 
of the pioneer company is indicated by the 
record of 421,000 titles to real estate insured 
by this organization. Since 1916 the in- 
crease in number of titles has been from 
189,544 to the present total of 421,500. The 
Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
apny has perfected its system to such a de- 
gree that not a single loss has been sus- 
tained to the insured under the numerous 
titles issued. The files of the company show 
the history of every title transaction in Phil- 
adelphia and vicinity and the company is 
equipped also to insure titles throughout 
Pennsylvania and adjacent states. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA BEGINS BUSINESS 

The Bankers Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia opened for business on the first business 
day of the year with capital of $1,000,000 
and surplus of $250,000. It took over, as at 
the close of business December 31, the Bank 
and Trust Company of West Philadelphia, 
which had deposits of $2,500,000. 

Until the main office, which will be on Wal- 
nut street, at Juniper, now nearing comple- 
tion, is ready, the business will be conducted 
at what will be the chief West Philadelphia 
office, 17 South 52d street. There will be 
another office at 52d street and Girard ave- 
nue. The Philadelphia-Girard National Bank 
will accept deposits both at 421 Chestnut 
and at its South Penn Square office for ac- 
count of the Bankers Trust Company until 
the central office is ready, which will be be- 
fore the end of February. 

Officers of the company are Samuel H. Bar- 
ker, president; J. Milton Lutz, senior vice- 
president; E. Raymond Scott, vice-president 
and treasurer; C. E. Mayor, secretary and 
assistant treasurer: Robert M. Thompson, ti- 
tle and trust officer. and George G. Mead, as- 
sistant to the president. 


The Elizabethtown Trust Company has 
been organized at Elizabethtown, Pa., with 
eapital of $125,000. 

Plans have been approved for the merger 
of the Lincoln Trust Company and the Get- 
tysburg National Bank of Gettysburg, Pa. 
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TRIPLE TRUST COMPANY MERGER IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
Announcement is made of successful plans 
for consolidating the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany and the Peoples Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Inasmuch as the Peo- 
ples commands stock control of the Excel- 
sior Trust Company, it is expected that the 
latter will also come into the merger. The 
two consolidating companies have total re- 
sources of $42,000,000 and the name of the 
Colonial Trust Company will be retained. 
William Kurtz will be president and other of- 
ficers will be: Anthony G. Felix, vice-presi- 
dent; Harry R. Robins, vice-president ; Wal- 
ter T. Grosscup, vice-president and treasu- 
rer; Henry B. Reinhardt, vice-president; 
Frank C. Eves, vice-president, and William 
M. West, vice-president and title officer. 


NEW DIRECTORS AT CENTRAL TRUST 
The Central Trust and Savings Company 
of Philadelphia announces the election of 
two new directors, namely: John C. Me- 
Keon of Laird Schober & Company, manu- 
facturers, and William Reinhardt, a promi- 
nent realtor of the city. Capital is also to 
be increased from $750,000 to $1,000,000. <A 
recent financial statement of the company 
shows total resources of $16,116,058; depos- 
its $11,694,065; capital $750,000; surplus 
$1,350,000 and undivided profits $132,591. 


Directors of the Guarantee Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company of Philadelphia have in- 
creased the semi-annual dividend to 4 per 
cent, an increase of 1 per cent. The board 
also decided to transfer $100,000 to surplus, 
making that account $1,000,000. 

Philip Wilson, formerly a director, has 
been elected president of the Central Trust 
Company of Camden, N. J., succeeding Fith- 
ian S. Simmons, retired. 


= 
$5,838,313.49 


HAPPY SENTIMENTS FOR THE NEW 
YEAR 

William G. Guest, chairman of the board 
of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
always favors his friends with some timely 
or happy token at the turn of the year. His 
1927 greeting reads as follows: 

“As the New Year inexorably measures off 
the flight of time, there arises in our minds 
a sentiment which Franklin characteristically 
expressed : 

“Dost thou love life, then do not squander 
time, for that’s the stuff life is made of, 

“But time is so elastic that we can measure 
it by hours and days, or by thoughts and 
deeds. May the opening year prove to us 
all not merely a colorless duration, but the 
weaving of the stuff of life into a fabric 
adorned with many a pattern of use and 
beauty.” 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP TO CHAPTER 
FOUNDERS 

At the recent silver jubilee celebration of 
the Philadelphia Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, honorary membership cer- 
tificates were presented to surviving founders 
as follows: D. B. Beitler, N. W. Corson, 
Thomas Gamon, Jr., R. S. McKinley, L. N. 
Spielberger and D. W. Stewart. Of the other 
four founders, M. S. Collingswood, J. F. 
Grieves and C, F. Turner were unable to 
be present, and W. A. Bulkley, Jr., is de- 
ceased. 

The Philadelphia Company for Guarantee- 
ing Mortgages has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2.50 and an extra $1 per 
share. The sum of $200,000 was added to 
the surplus, making that fund $2,000,000. 

Capital of the Mitten Men and Manage- 
ment Bank and Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia is to be increased from $800,000 to 
$3,000,000. 












Capital 

RE UM OO oe oi cece ss eas sees $1,000,000 
American Bank & Trust Co........... 500, 

Bank of North America & Trust Co.... 5,000,000 
Central Trust & Savings.............. 750, 

ee Eo See eee 1,000,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 1,500,000 
Continental Equitable................ ,000,000 
UE 5 8 Se eae 200,000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co........ 6,700,000 
Se eee 250,000 
eres 1,500,000 
ESS TT 1,000,000 
EME ss ce webececese 3,000,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit....... 1,000,000 
I cals ig claw cniale 6 500,000 
asc. bck so ww'ae chen was 750,000 
SE en ee 500,000 
mee Bae oe 2remt Co...... 2.6 ....00 3.000,000 
Market St. Title & Trust.............. 1,000,000 
I Een sok baeae 1,000,000 
peemaes Seem Ot TD ruUst..........cccvese 750,000 
North Philadelphia Trust............. ,000 
ES a eee ,000 
Northwestern Trust Co............... 150,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurance.............. 4,000,000 
People’s Bank & Trust Co............. 1,000,000 
NG RU ec ako cccwcvesese 2,000,000 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust......... 2,000,000 
BebGl Mutate Trust... .. ccc ccc cccccccs 3,131,200 
CT i ee aa «bp win 750,000 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.......... 1,000,000 
eS Ot ee ee 2,000, 


West Philadelphia Title & Trust 
*Figures as of April 12, 1926. 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

The Northern Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia has declared an extra dividend of 10 
per cent in connection with the latest quar- 
terly dividend of 6 per cent. The sum of 
$250,000 was also added to surplus, making 
the latter fund $3,250,000. Resources 
$17,750,000 and trust funds $28,000,00. 

The Union Banking & Trust Company of 
DuBois, Pa., reports resources of $2,947,440 
and trust funds of $275,659. 

Stockholders of the Ninth Bank and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia have authorized an 
increase in capital from $750,000 to $1,000,- 
000. 


are 


Charles F. Jenkins has been elected a di- 
rector of the Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 


A. Douglas Oliver of the Provident Trust 
Company and H. Ennis Jones of the Frank- 
lin Trust Company are the Philadelphia 
members of the board of directors of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, who will 
attend the mid-year conference of the offi- 
cers and directors to be held at New Orleans, 
March 10-12. 

Joseph O'Neill has been elected a director 
of the Continental-Equitahle Title and Trust 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 
Sept. 27, Sept. 27, Par Last Date of 
1926 1926 Value Sale Sale 
$1,069,346 $3,662,835 100 265% ll- 3-26 
epee 50 16644 7-28-26 
6,449,037 51,717,368 100 400 12- 8-26 
1,469,867 11,571,553 50 220% 12- 1-26 
1,250,049 12,519,100 50 190 12-15-26 
4,590,114 10,954,177 100 55016 l— 5-27 
2,211,428 16,073,536 50 258 11-10-26 
425,212 6,213,410 100 526 12-16-25 
24,151,584 80,646,306 100 698 1-— 5-27 
876,607 9,207,351 50 232 10-21-25 
2,916,056 34,307,293 100 451 12-23-25 
2,029,184 17,150,567 100 55214 1-12-27 
11,664,256 66,437,758 100 1350 1-12-27 
1,207,612 11,770,147 100 306 l— 5-27 
Sk i eer 50 405 7-28-26 
3,870,406 16,806,154 50 556 12-15-26 
1,470,964 12,620,194 50 355 2-17-26 
13,512,209 22,811,607 100 785% 12- 8-26 
2,192,299 13,274,573 50 410 l- 5-27 
781,286 8,969,223 50 160 1-12-27 
2,033,835 16,028,900 100 450 3-31-26 
1,014,868 8,970,057 50 345 1-12-27 
3,348,943 12,725,308 100 830 12- 8-26 
1,220,167 11,293,405 50 610 12-22-26 
17,563,902 60,544,348 100 865 1-12-24 
443,014 21,062,441 50 176 1-12-27 
9,069,413 19,217,094 100 709 12- 8-26 
4,266,581 8,662,103 100 550 3-12-24 
1,579,426 6,716,262 100 110 10- 3-23 
654,531 4,590,420 50 188 1-12-27 
1,173,326 6,157,890 100 212 11-10-26 
2,717,991 18,243,326 100 385 1-12-27 
1,006,102 8,342,460 50 24634 7-21-26 


Company of Philadelphia to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Joseph McLaughlin. 

The Lycoming Trust Company of Williams- 
port, Pa., has been admitted to membership 
in the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
COMPANY 

The December 31st statement of the Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Company shows total 
resources of $119,890,770; deposits of $82.- 
242.478; capital, $6,700,000; surplus, $21,000,- 
000; undivided profits, $3,262,512. Trust 
funds total $624,718,395 and corporate trusts, 
$985,915,500. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA AND TRUST COMPANY 
Chairman John H. Mason presented the 
27th annual report of the Bank of North 
America & Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
showing net earnings for the past year 
amounting to $1,106,791. Of this sum $750,- 
000 was distributed in dividends, and the 
balance of $356,791 was added to undivided 
profits, making them $1,603,510. 
aggregate $61,500,283 and 
750. Capital is 

$5,000,000. 





Resources 
deposits $49,466.,- 
$5,000,000 and surplus 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 
BANKING SUPPORT FOR NEW ENGLAND 
ECONOMIC ALLIANCE 

While there has been a marked change in 
the complexion of New England’s population, 
notably in the larger industrial and mill cen- 
ters, there is sufficient of the old Yankee 
spirit remaining to justify belief in tradi- 
tional habits of thrift and of native en- 
genuity to provide the substance for greater 
economic progress and coordination in this 
section of the country. Among business men 
and bankers the feeling is shared that alto- 
gether too much stress has been placed upon 
New England’s economic reverses. There is 
nothing organic or irretrievable in the va- 
rious branches of industry and textile divi- 
sions which cannot be negotiated. The so- 
alled handicaps of inherited wealth and ab- 
sentee-ownership in old established industrial 
and mercantile organizations is largely a 
fiction of the imagination. Statistics show 
that New England is not only one of the 
wealthiest, but also the most thrifty division 
of the United States; that inherited wealth 
is actively employed and that inventive as 
well as market changes are receiving due 
attention. 

It is only necessary to compare and study 
the financial statements of the leading banks 
and trust companies of New England to re- 
ceive the assurance that New England is 
forging ahead and keeping abreast with the 
most progressive of the other divisions of 
the country. Capital and engineering craft 
are being enlisted to develop the great re- 
sources of the New England states for water- 
power and transmission. Agriculture is re- 
viving in response to new impulses. Wher- 
ever banking support, investment capital and 
credit are required, the bankers are on the 
spot and with a receptive mind to advance 
local interests. 


WHAT NEW ENGLAND BANKERS SAY 

' AS TO 1927 

If the judgment of some of the leading 
Boston bankers is.to carry weight, then there 
is every assurance that New England has 
seen the end of its industrial hardships and 
that the year 1927 will witness upgrade de- 
velopment. 

“There are no indications at this writing 
that there will be any drastic changes in 
fundamental conditions which are apparently 
sound,” says Pres. Clifton H. Dwinnell of 
the First National Bank of Boston. “Opera- 
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tions in the woolen and worsted industry 
which were not satisfactory during the first 
six months of 1926 have shown a steady 
gain since midsummer and the outlook for 
1927 in this particular field is promisir.g. 
Cotton mill operations have also shown a 
substantial recovery from the low point of 
last July. Labor is well employed at high 
The per capita savings are high. 
There is general feeling that New England’s 
industries have passed through the darkest 
period. At any rate 1927 is being looked 
forward to with confidence.” 


wages. 


Norman I. Adams, vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, says: 
“The business prosperity of 1926 was the 
result of a sound economic foundation. Am- 
ple money has been available for legitimate 
businesses at moderate rates and this will 
doubtlessly continue throughout 1927.  In- 
stallment buying appears to be _ well-con- 
trolled; consumption and production are well 
correlated; and the well nigh revolutionary 
practice of hand-to-mouth buying has had a 
beneficial effect on business which has not 
yet been fully appreciated by business men 
as a whole. Coupled with the foregoing is 
the fact that labor is well employed.” 
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Worcester, Mass. 
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LD AE os ers President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR............ Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... Vice-President 
WARREN 8. SHEPARD......... Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 


8 ie SY Seer Treasurer 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 
HARRY H. SIBLEY...... .. Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES F. HUNT.. .......Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD.......Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR..............4 Auditor 


FREDERIC C. CONDY..... Asst. Trust Officer 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500,000 


RECORD FIGURES REPORTED BY FIRST 
NATIONAL OF BOSTON 


New Englana’s continued prosperity is re- 


flected in the latest figures issued by the 
First National Bank of Boston. For the 


third time within one year, this bank’s pub- 
lished statement of condition shows total de- 
posits of over $300,000,000. The latest fig- 
ure of $308,000,000 is the largest ever report- 
ed by a New England bank. It is about 
30 per cent of the total clearing house de- 
posits in Boston. The bank’s oft-repeated 
faith in the present and future of New 
England appears to be fully justified. 

The December 31st financial statement of 
the First National Bank shows combined re- 
sources of $411,676,048, including cash and 
due from banks of $84,970,881; U. S. securi- 
ties $19,443,107; loans, discounts and invest- 
ments $276,.637.769; acceptances $19,607,460. 
Capital is $20,000,000; surplus and _ profits 
$24,307,188. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
First National Bank of Boston, two new di- 


Worcester County Institution for Savings. 
They were Homer Gage of Worcester and 


Joseph A. Skinner of Holyoke. Mr. Skinner 
is treasurer of William Skinner & Sons, silk 
manufacturers. He is also president of 
Hadley Falls Trust Company of Holyoke, di- 
rector of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, trustee of Mechanics Say- 
ings Bank of Holyoke, director of Springfield 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company of Spring- 
field and president of the board of trustees 
of Mt. Holyoke College. 

Homer Gage is president of the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works of Worcester, Mass. 
He is also a director of Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, Graton & Knight Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Merchants National Bank of Worces- 
ter, Royal Worcester Corset Company, State 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and Worces- 
ter Gas Light Company and trustee of the 
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Worcester County Institution for Savings. 

During the year George C. Lee of Lee Hig- 
ginson & Company, Wilmot R. Evans, presi- 
dent, Boston Five Cents Savings Bank and 
Henry J. Fuller of Aldred & Company of 
New York were elected to fill vacancies on 
the board. All directors were re-elected at 
the annual meeting. Officers were also elected 
and in addition A. C. Malm and R. D. Birch 
were made assistant trust officers. 


FIRST NATIONAL CORPORATION OF 
BOSTON 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of The First National Corporation 
of Boston, the directors, were re-elected. 
W. H. Potter, Jr., vice-president of The First 
National Corporation, was added to the list 
of directors. 

The following appointments were made by 
the board of directors: Philip A. 
manager New York office; L. Meredith Max- 
son, Manager acceptance department, New 
York; Louis G. Mudge, manager Chicago of- 
fice; George E. Wisner, manager Cleveland 
and Detroit office; Winthrop E. Sullivan, as- 
sistant manager Chicago office; Howard P. 
Richardson, manager Philadelphia office: 
Ralph Irving, manager trading department, 
New York; Gerard Collier, sales 
Boston office; R. Parker Kuhn, 
manager, New York; William D. Eckerson, 
assistant manager, New York; Robert A. 
Love, assistant manager, New York; James 
B. Dobbins, comptroller; Howard M. Jeffer- 
son, assistant to the president; Thomas Cog- 
geshall, assistant to the president. 


Russell, 


manager, 
assistant 


The following special appointments were 
made by the executive vice-president : Harold 
B. Farrar, assistant comptroller; Edmund R. 
Davis, manager statistical department, Bos- 
ton; John T. Baldwin, assistant sales mana- 
ger, Boston. 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 






IN ALL THE WELL-KNOWN 


CAPACITIES OF TRUST, SUCH AS EXECUTOR. ADMIN- 


OLD COLONY INVESTMENT TRUST 
ORGANIZED 

The Old Colony Trust Company of 

has organized the Old Colony Investment 

Trust primarily for the purpose of invest- 

ing in a diversified list of securities and of 


sSoston 


issuing its own obligations to obtain funds 
for investment. The declaration of trust 


provides for five trustees, who receive no 
compensation from the trust and the follow- 
ing have been appointed trustees: Francis 
R. Hart, vice-chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, Old Colony Trust Company, member 
of the Executive Committee, United Fruit 
Company; Philip Stockton, president, Old 
Colony Trust Company and director, General 
Electric Company; T. Jefferson 
vice-president, Old Colony Trust Company 
and Executive Committee, Boston & Maine 
Railroad; Edwin R. Marshall, executive vice- 
president, Old Colony Corporation and vice- 


Coolidge, 


president, Old Colony Trust Company; F. 
Winchester Denio, vice-president, Old Col- 
ony Trust Company and president, Massa- 


chusetts Trust Companies Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS TRUST COMPANIES 
ASSOCIATION 

At the recent annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Trust Companies Association the 
following officers were elected: 
F. W. Denio, Old Colony Trust Company; 
vice-president, Joseph C. Allen, American 
Trust Company; secretary and treasurer, A. 
J. Meserve, Brookline Trust Company, and 
members of the executive committee, John 
E. White, Worcester Bank & Trust Company ; 
Willard T. Carleton, Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, and A. C. Ratshesky, Unitea 
States Trust Company. 


President, 


Frederic H. Curtiss has been reappointed 
by the Federal Reserve Board as a Class C 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston for the term of three years. 





ISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN AND DEPOSITARY 


RESOURCES OVER $33,.000.000.CO 





ONE-HUNDREDTH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 

The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
has achieved an exceptional record in re- 
cently declaring the 100th consecutive semi- 
annual dividend from earnings. This 
dend period covers fifty years and reflects 
the sound which have guided its 
career. The company was originally incor- 
porated in 1867 by act of legislature, but 
did not commence until 1875 and 
confining itself to safe deposit operations un- 
til the following year. 
received authority to 
powers. 


divi- 


policies 


business 


In 1877 the company 
exercise fiduciary 


In addition to the last semi-annual divi- 
dend of $8 per share the directors authorized 
an extra dividend of equal amount. Six 
months ago a similar distribution was made. 
Since 1915 the company has been under the 
guidance of Charles E. Rogerson as president. 


WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS 


William C. Williams, a former vice-presi- 


dent and director of the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, -recently died at 
his home in Dedham, Mass., after a_ pro- 


longed illness. He retired 
company work several 
liams was a native of 
associated with the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company twenty-five years ago. He 
is survived by his widcw and six children. 


from active trust 
years ago. Mr. Wil- 


Boston and became 


Shareholders of the Exchange Trust Com- 
pany of Boston have approved an increase 
in capital from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000. 

Capital of the Union Trust 
Springfield, Mass., has been 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 

W. F. Augustine, vice-president of the First 
and Merchants National Bank of Richmond, 
Va., has been elected a_ vice-president of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston. 


Company of 
increased from 
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THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF 
BOSTON 

The year 1926 has been one of the most 
successful in the history of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, in point of earn- 
ings, expansion of business and facilities. It 
is worthy of note that 40 per cent of the 
bank’s deposits are derived from national 
business organizations whose main offices are 
located outside of New England. Among 
these organizations are the American Agri- 
cultural Credit Company, American Express 
Company, American Radiator Company, 
Armour & Company, Swift & Company, In- 
ternational Paper Company, Sears, Roebuck 
& Company and many others. 


THE LIONS AND THE LAMBS 

The strained relations which have at times 
prevailed between Boston trust companies 
and members of the Massachusetts and Bos- 
ton bar associations have evidently yielded 
to homeopathic solutions. This fact was 
made apparent at a recent meeting of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston 
at which eminent Massachusetts jurists and 
members of the bar were guests. Among 
the guests were the following: Judge Robert 
Grant, retired, Judge Harris and Register 
Jordan of Middlesex County, President G. R. 
Nutter of the Boston Bar Association, Frank 
W. Grinnell, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Bar Association, and Theodore Eaton, treas- 
urer of the Middlesex Bar Association. 

Judge Grant gave an interesting talk in 
the course of which he stressed the proper 
administration of trust funds as suggested 
by many years of judicial experience and 
contracts. 


Capital of the Springfield Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company of Springfield, Mass., has 
been increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000, by 
means of a 100 per cent stock dividend. 
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HENRY H. PEASE 


The management of the Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company of Hartford, Conn., 
announces with profound regret the death 
of its vice-president, Henry H. Pease. He 
was stricken while attending a meeting of 
the trustees of the company. His association 
with the organization dates back many years 
and he was beloved by his associates and by 
customers of the bank for his willingness 
of service and fine personal traits. Mr. Pease 
was president of the Connecticut State Bank- 
ers Association in 1924. 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 
GROWTH 

New records have been established by the 
State Street Trust Company of Boston. Dur- 
ing the past two deposits have in- 
creased from $43,910,023 to $61,128,575, and 
as compared with $29,676,000 in 1919. Re- 
now total $73,977,060. Capital is 
$3,000,000 ; surplus, $3,500,000, and undivided 
profits, $237,255. Growth in all departments 
has been especially pronounced since occu- 
pancy of the handsome new home of the 
company. Trust department assets have in- 
creased to $36,879,131. 


years 


sources 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

William L. Foley, in charge of the Commis- 
sion and Charges Department of the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston, is the 
latest recruit to the ranks of the Quarter- 
Century Club, composed of officials and em- 
ployees of the Old Trust Company 
who have completed twenty-five or more 
years of service. 

As a New Year’s greeting, Allan Forbes, 
president of the State Street Trust Company 
of Boston, distributed a signed letter to the 
depositors and clients, urging that the most 
important New Year’s resolution is: Make a 
Will.” 


Colony 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


Asnerteem Trust Go... .. . 0 eee cee en 
Beacon Trust Co.......... 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.. 
Charleston Trust Co.. 

Columbia Trust Co.... 

Commerce and Trust Co 

Exchange Trust Co 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co.. BR ie? 
ES re te 
New England Trust Co.. 

Old Colony Trust Co.... 

State Street Trust Co......... 

United States Trust Co............... 


Undivided Profits, 


Assets 
Trust Dept. 
June 30, 1926 
$2,444,391.47 


Surplus and 
Deposits, 

June 30, 1926 
$28,359,163.73 
19,797,189.60 
18,497,400.18 
1,276,107.56 
126,350.95 1,094,749.42 
169,469.39 4,172,411.63 
1,119,289.67 6,410,122.35 
1 
‘ 


June 30, 1926 
$2,792,112.58 
2,175,505.14 
3,937 ,888.13 
26,327.55 


117,466.03 
423,909.31 


294,853.18 
103,615,861.66 
128,680,925.53 

19,466,408.66 
3,330,104,.23 


‘ 

1 
102,345.71 453,423.71 
761,532.26 217,027.01 
3,081,548.98 24,314,758.49 
13,812,276.79 175,119,733.44 
4,078,881.50 59,435,848.13 
1,512,797.88 9,750,353.77 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 
BANKING AND BUSINESS IN MIDDLE 
WEST ON SOUND BASIS 

Casting up results for 1926 has been a 
rather pleasant occupation for banks and trust 
companies of this city and indeed for busi- 
ness and industry generally, in this section 
of the country. Particularly noteworthy are 
the earnings recorded by most of the local 
banks and trust companies which register a 
new high peak. This favorable showing is 
attributed largely to the fact that banks have 
had no losses to charge off as in previous 
years and have kept their funds profitably 
employed in loaning and investment chan- 
When the totals are considered it is 
readily apparent how far Chicago has trav- 
eled in securing almost complete financial 
and banking independence from New York 
and to what extent investment funds are 
available to capitalize and finance home- 
grown enterprises. Only savings 
up rather disappointingly 
increase for the year amounting to only 
$10,000,000, with total of $6,270,726,000, 
which called for a disbursement of about 
$10,000,000 in interest on December 3ist, or 
equal to the inerease in principal. This 
small increase in savings may serve as a 
text for economists and may find explanation 
in the tendency toward accruing debt for in- 
stallment purchases. 

Trust department growth shared with the 
banking and investment departments to pile 
up large profits for banks, which in turn af- 
forded handsome returns to shareholders and 
increases in surplus accounts. Corporate 
trusteeship has gained a recognition among 
Chicago people which presages rapidly in- 
creasing volume of fiduciary business. More 
wills are accounted for last year, in which 
trust companies are named as executor or 
trustee, than in any previous year. Fee 
schedules are also maintained on a reason- 
ably fair and remunerative basis. 


nels, 


deposits 


show small, the 
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Four of the larger banks and trust com- 
panies showed net profits, subject to interest 
and other disbursements, in excess of $5,000,- 
000 each and seven reported each net earn- 
ings of over $1,000,000. The Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company heads the list with 
profits of $7,192,130. The Continental & 
Commercial Banks follow with $7,189,744; 
the First National and its allied First Trust 
& Savings showed net earnings of $5,196.611 
and the Chicago Title & Trust Company 
scored with $5,015,000 net earnings. In the 
class of million dollar and over earners were 
the Union Trust Company with $1,227,031; 
the Foreman National with $1,520,535 and 
the State Bank of Chicago with $1,124.780. 
Taxes consumed quite a substantial propor- 
tion of earnings. 


DIVIDEND INCREASE EFFECTIVE AT 
NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


Profitable operations and _ substantial 
growth in volume of business prompted the 
directors of the Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago at their last meeting to increase the 
regular quarterly dividend rate from 3 to 4 
per cent, thus establishing the annual yield 
on a 16 per cent basis. An extra dividend 
of 4 per cent was also declared at the close 
of the year. 

The December 31st statement of the North- 
ern Trust Company shows combined re- 
sources of $66,906,532, including $14,714,446 
eash and due from banks; loans and dis- 
counts, $35.390,000; bonds and securities $13,- 
541,998. Deposits total $54,939,119. Capital 
is $2,000,000, surplus $3,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits $2,820,763. 


Officers and directors of the newly orga- 
nized Congress Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago are Henry S. Henschen, president ; Phil- 


ip F. W. Peck, vice-president; Thor H. 
Erickson, cashier, and Oliver W. Reese, as- 
sistant cashier. 
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OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT THE ILLI- 

NOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 

Promotion of a number of officers and em- 
ployees of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago was announced following 
the recent annual election by the Board of 
Directors. John J. Mitchell, president, and 
the other officers were reelected. T. J. Bryce, 
formerly assistant manager, was made man- 
ager of the Bond Department, and B. R. 
Brindley, assistant manager. In the Trust 
Department, C. G. Sedgwick was added to 
the staff of assistant secretaries, and W. F. 
Baltz was promoted to assistant manager 
of the Foreign Banking Department. F. E. 
Bates, formerly auditor, and R. E. Vogel, 
were both made assistants to vice-president; 
William Woodward was made auditor, and 
M. I. Ronning, assistant auditor. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company to- 
day Charles W. Nash, president of the Nash 
Motors Company of Kenosha, Wis., William 
H. Mitchell of Mitchell, Hutchins & Com- 
pany, and Eugene M. Stevens, vice-president 
of the bank, were added to the Board of 
Directors. Other directors were all reelected. 

On January Ist, after forty years of con- 
tinuous service, Lewis E. Gary retired as a 
vice-president of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company. His retirement, under the 
bank’s pension system, was occasioned pri- 
marily by ill health. Mr. Gary entered the 
service of the Corn Exchange National Bank 
on October 1, 1886. 

The Illinois Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicage conducted operations during 1926 
which yielded the largest earnings among 
Chicago banks and trust companies amount- 
ing to $7,192,130. The December 3lst state- 
ment shows aggregate resources of $453,458.- 
033, including cash and due from federal 
Reserve Bank $29,158,360; due frum other 
banks and bankers $55,524,341: U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment securities $37,802,000; loans and 
discounts $265.701,955; bonds and securities 
$36,588,000; letters of credit and accep- 
tances $25,538,000. Deposits total $373,654,- 
179. Capital is $15,000,000; surplus $30,000,- 
000 and undivided profits $256,066; reserve 
for contingencies $3,150,000; reserve for se- 
curities $1,850,000; reserve for taxes and 
interest $3.218 369. 


Roger K. Ballard, formerly vice-president 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed a partner and 
elected vice-president of Blair & Company, 
Inc., in charge of the Chicago office. 
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No Deposits; No Demand Liabilities 
Protected Trust Investments 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 





NEW DIRECTORS AND PROMOTIONS AT 
CONTINENTAL & COMMERCIAL BANKS 


At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, Charles F. Glore, 
member of the firm of Marshall Field, Glore, 
Ward & Company, was added to the direc- 
torate. J. Ogden Armour resigned from the 
boards of the Continental and Commercial! 
Banks and his place is filled by the election 
of Philip D. Armour, first vice-president of 
Armour & Company. The board of directors 
also elected Carl A, Birdsall, assistant cash- 
ier, to the office of second vice-president and 
E. Mansfield Jones was made comptroller. 

At the meeting of the stockholders of the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Philip D. Armour and George F. 
Getz, recently elected to the board of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
were elected to the directorate. The direc- 
tors elected William P. Kopf, secretary, to 
the office of vice-president; Everett R. Me- 
Fadden, assistant secretary, was made sec- 
retary, and Harold P. Smith, L. C. Davis and 
R. M. Kimball were promoted to the posi- 
tions of assistant secretary of the trust de- 
partment of the Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank. 


Philip D. Armour was elected to the board 
of the Continental and Commercial Company 
and the following official changes were made 
at a meeting of the board of directors: How- 
ard D. Whitehouse was promoted from the 
position of secretary to that of second vice- 
president; Edward Schranz, Jr., manager, 
Municipal Department, was also elected sec- 
ond vice-president; Walter E. Engle, treasu- 
rer. was made secretary and treasurer; C. 
H. Nourse and C. H. Merry were elected as- 
sistant managers of sales; Anthony Von 
Wening was elected assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 

Operations of the past year yielded large 
earnings at the Continental & Commercial 
Banks. Resources of Continental & Commer- 
cial National and of the Continental & Com- 
mercial Trust & Savings Bank aggregated 
$618,933,546 at the close of the year, with 
deposits of $528,941,218 and invested capi- 
tal of over $71,000,000. 

Melvin A. Traylor, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, has been 
elected a director of the General Electric Co. 

Directors of the Home Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago have elected Lauritz P. 
Hwass vice-president and trust officer. 
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EARNINGS OF UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 

Frederick H. Rawson, chairman of the 
board of the Union Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, anounced that the year 1926 established 
the largest record for earnings in the his- 
tory of the organization. Net earnings 
amounted to $1,227,051 after deductions for 
taxes and reserves, as compared with $921,- 
737 for the year 1925. The ratio of earnings 
on capital stock was 40.90 per cent in 1926 as 
compared with 33.52 for the previous year 
and the ratio of invested capital was 16.93 
per cent as against 13.75 per cent for 1925. 

Following the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Union Trust Company of Chicago, 
the board of directors announced the follow- 
ing promotions and new additions to the 
present official staff: C. B. Carter, from as- 
sistant cashier to assistant vice-president ; 
the following were appointed assistant cash- 
iers: W. A. Zimmerman, M. H. Thies, C. J. 
Maurer, EF. 8S. Clark, R. 8S. Carr. The direc- 
tors also voted to transfer $1,000,000 from 
undivided earnings to surplus, making the 
surplus $4,000,000. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Union Trust Company, Warren 
Wright, Jr., president of the Calumet Baking 
Company, was elected to the board of direc- 
tors. 





WARREN WRIGHT 


President, Calumet Baking Powder Company, who has been 
elected a Director of the Union Trust Company of Chicago 














In Kansas City. Missouri 


through its various Departments, and with 
an unbroken record for honorable and efficient 
Trust COMPANY SERVICE, the 


Pioneer Trust Company 


continues to extend the same class of un- 
questioned service to Banks, Firms, Corpora- 
tions and Individuals. To those requiring 
the services of 


A Missouri Fiduciary 


we especially invite correspondence. 


“abreast of the best ~ 
ahead of the rest 


IONEER TRUST COMPAN 


1014 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF CHICAGO 
TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 
A detailed statement is issued by the Chi- 
eago Title and Trust Company of total earn- 


ings and sources of earnings from various 
departments. Gross earnings for 1926 were 
$11,136,256, out of which $4,491,349 was em- 
ployed in maintenance and = operations; 
$1,146,800 was reserved for taxes and $482,- 
547, for other reserves and for depreciation, 
leaving net earnings of $5,015,589. The rate 
of earnings on average capital was 17.55 per 
cent. Out of net earnings for the year and 
undivided profits of $401,150 at the beginning 
of last year, dividends were disbursed to the 
amount of $2,520,000; the sum of $2,000,000 
was transferred to surplus and $400,000 was 
transferred to special reserves, leaving un- 
divided profits of $496,730. 

To the total net earnings the title insur- 
ance department contributed $2,210,838; the 
financial department $1,539,323; trust de- 
partment $776,052; abstract of title depart- 
ment $214,091; reali estate department $214,- 
O88 and escrow department $61,195. 

The year and statement shows total assets 
of $35,880,617 ; capital stock $12,000,000; sur- 
plus $12,000,000 ; reserve for taxes $1,149,424 ; 
sundry reserve funds $2.207,756; special re- 
serve fund for trusts $2,000,000 and guaran- 
tee indemnity fund $5,171,448. 
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Prompt Attention 
to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 


to see it grow. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President 





NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS AT FIRST 
NATIONAL OF CHICAGO 

James P. McManus and Alfred B. Johnston 
have been elected vice-presidents of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. Both are promo- 
tions from assistant vice-president and both 
are members of the bank’s Quarter-Century 
Club. Mr. MeManus is in the Banks and 
Bankers Division and is well known through- 
out the Middle West, having been consistent 
in attendance at conventions for many years. 
Mr. Johnston is at the head of the personnel 
division of the bank. Carl E. Schiffner, who 
served a long apprenticeship in the adver- 
tising and new department, was 
made assistant cashier in one of the loaning 
divisions, 

In the First Trust and Savings Bank, Aus- 
tin Jenner was appointed assistant cashier 
and John D. Pollock was made assistant 
manager of the real estate loan department. 
Roy R. Marquardt was promoted from assis- 
tant cashier to assistant vice-president. 

Pres. M. A. Traylor of the First National 
tank of Chicago, in the absence of Chair- 
man F, O. Wetmore, who is on a well merited 
vacation after forty years of untiring service, 
rendered the sixty-third annual statement 


business 


of the First National Bank and the twenty- 
third annual statement of the First Trust & 


JOHN W. O’LEARY, Vice-President 


Savings. In his report he directed attention 
to the satisfactory progress in the work of 
housing the First Trust and Savings or- 
ganization in the new Clark street addition, 
which connects with the First National Bank 
Suilding. Many desirable improvements in 
accommodation and service for the various 
departments have been accomplished by the 
new building operations, which will call for 
total expenditures of between $7,000,000 and 
$7,500,000. 


Combined earnings of the First National 
3ank and of the First Trust & Savings Bank 
for 1926 amounted to $5,083,000, equal to 
10.9 per cent on average capital employed 
and to which the First National contributed 
$2,597,000 and the First Trust $2,486,000. 
Dividends paid during the year were $2,750,- 
000 and the sum of $2,333,000 was added to 
undivided profits. 


Combined resources of the two organiza- 
tions amounted on January 3, 1927, to $458,- 
781,000. The First National has deposits of 
$258,304,000 and the First Trust $121,028,000. 
Capital of the First National is $15,000,000; 
surplus $15,000,000 and undivided profits 
$4,394,000. Capital of the First Trust is 
$7,500,000; surplus $7,500,000 and undivided 
profits $3,994,972. 
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158 TRUST COMPANIES 


VAN VECHTEN ON BUSINESS PROSPECTS 

The factors which brought American busi- 
ness through 1926 with the largest corporate 
earnings in history indicate that the nation 
is on a sound basis and that the new year 
will show continued prosperity, according to 
Ralph Van Vechten, president of the State 
Bank of Chicago. They are, he says, in- 
creased efficiency of labor: higher level of 
Wages and sorter hours; plenty of credit 
and better transportation. 

“These things.” he said, “have made for 
lower-cost production without the necessity 
of carrying large stocks and an increased 
purchasing power. Even with high wages 
here and low wages broad, our foreign trade 
has expanded. Margin of profit in some 
lines is growing less and with declining com- 
modity prices this tendency will increase. 

“Agriculture still is languishing as a _ re- 
sult of maladjustment following the war 
and while there is no artificial cure for this, 
nature certainly will take its course and 
put our largest industry back into the saddle 
again. Criticism of installment buying has 
been offset long before the danger point 
might have been reached by leading finance 
companies through curtailment of credit and 
a tightening up of terms.” 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 

Large earnings were scored during 1926 
by the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
Chicago, with increase in undivided profits 
from $1,443,279 to $1,624,992. Capital is 
$6,000,000, with surplus of $3,000,000. Re- 
sources aggregate $107,536,610, including time 
loans $38,088,624; demand loans $29.676,476 ; 
U. S. Government securities $1,672,552 ; bonds 
and stocks $10,213,567: cash and sight ex- 
change $23 414,484. Deposits total $95,35s8,- 
802. The year was one of service extension 
in every department. 


CREDIT MANAGER FOR STATE BANK 

The State Bank of Chicago announces the 
appointment of R. R. Reeder, Jr., as manager 
of its Credit Department. Mr. Reeder has 
had a wide banking experience, both in New 
York and Chicago. He came from the Chase 
National Bank of New York in 1923 and was 
assistant cashier and manager of the Credit 
Department of two Chicago banks before 
joining the State Bank of Chicago. 


A. A. Nelson has been elected vice-president 
and cashier of the Berwyn Trust & Savings 
sank, Berwyn, Ill 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
Boulevard Bridge Bank . .....% 500,000 
§Central Trust Co ; . 6,000,000 
Chicago Trust Co pity 2,000,000 
+Continental & Commercial Tr. & Sav. 5,000,000 
Drovers Trust and Savings beh 250,000 
tFirst Trust & Savings 7,500,000 
Franklin Trust & Savings... . Ne 300,000 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co 1,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings ... 800,000 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


4,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co ......15,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings .. 600,000 
Northern Trust Co.............. . 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings ... 1,000,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings. ... 1,000,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings..... . 1,000,000 
Standard Trust & Savings............ 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago SS ae: s's. 9, <'kus a 
Union Trust Company, New.. ... 8,000,000 
West Side Trust & Savings.......... 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings. . ....  §00,000 


*Figures as of June 30, 1926. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, Book 


October 1, 1926 October 1, 1926 Value Bid Asked 


3 


322,553.53** $11,733,718.62** 165** 210** 215** 
4,748,011.46 93,508,882.73 179 292 295 
1,563,701.40 28,435,846.82 178 290 300 


12,244 .714.72* 84,935,812.71* 280* 453 456 


621,782.97* 7,530,440.66* 349* 405 


11,125.706.17* 117,995,287.98* 352* 596 600 


632,649.20 5,882,202.35 311 275 285 
1,477,540.70 28,694,215.08 298 625 

373,266.43* 2,825,535.36* 234* 275 285 
5,312,469.08 73, 425.29 232 490 








30,609, 132.64 367,725,969.79 304 597 602 


396,443.21* 9,122,076.81* 166* 220 230 
5,667 428.13 53,813,484.75 383 473 477 
1,021,424.76* 19,768,905.65* 203* 370 390 


813,616.41 21,960,536.06 181 310 315 
564,968.98 11,216,495.23 156 300 310 
1,093,578.87 18,879,446.87 209 224 228 
7,555,040.29 55,928,652.53 402 777 781 


4,196,199.38* 70,582,477.90* 240* 445 455 
315,369.08 14,016,270.31 145 255 265 
420,356.50 9,114,659.81 184 255 265 


**Figures as of November 30, 1926. 


§Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. ; j 
tStock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. Continental & Commercial Bank value 


includes Securities Co. 
tStock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
ST. LOUIS BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 

A survey of industrial and civic devel- 
opments in St. Louis and its thriving en- 
virons since the World War shadows were 
dissolved affords nothing so interesting as 
the fact that the progressive citizenship of 
this center are building more with an eye 
to the future than the present. This is 
somewhat contrary to the characteristic so 
frequently ascribed to the American people, 
namely, of living for the day and letting the 
future work out its own destiny. While 
there is nothing of the sensational or star- 
tling in what St. Louis guiding citizens are 
doing and contemplate, the lesson is one that 
may nevertheless be taken to heart by many 
other American cities. 

In the first place St. Louis is gradually 
but certainly capitalizing its strategic posi- 
tion because of its proximity to raw mate- 
rials, its unexcelled transportation facilities 
and its accessibility to vast consuming mar- 
kets. Industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions have recognized these advantages, as 
witness the great number of plants that have 
shifted their base from other cities to St. 
Louis or the vicinity. Some years ago the 
leading business men and bankers perceived 
the possibilities of the situation and their 
nationwide advertising campaign helped to 
stimulate manufacturers and others to come 
to the hub. Just a few figures serve to 
reflect this development. For example, the 
number of telephones in use in St. Louis 
increased since 1918 from 5,939,000 to nearly 
8,000,000. Consumption of water increased 
from 36,000,000 gallons to over 44,000,000. 
Total passengers carried by the street cars 
increased from 376.985.0000 to 430,000,000. 
Annual building costs increased from less 
than $20,000,000 to $54,877,000 in 1925 and 
reaching a higher total in 1926. Postal re- 
ceipts increased from $7,140,000 to nearly 
$13,000,000 ; bank deposits of Clearing House 
banks and trust companies increased from 
$876.052.000 to $561.031,000 at the close of 
1925 and not including over $100,000,000 in 
non-member banks. Citation of manufactur- 
ing output, jobbing and distribution statistics 
are even more convincing. 

In the matter of civic improvement and 
cultivation of aesthetic tastes, there is prob- 
ably no other city in the country which is 
devoting itself more zealously to the sum to- 
tal of community happiness and progress. 
St. Louisans may truly take pride in its 
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homes, universities, public institutions, its 
fine art museum, its Municipal Theater, its 
parks and impressive program of civie im- 
provements, backed up by the big municipal 
bond authorization. The various public im- 
provements, including the Memorial Plaza, 
Auditorium, waterworks, courthouse, street 
lighting plants and widening of thorough- 
fares, etc., now under way or in contempla- 
tion, represent an outlay of $79,000,000. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION REVIEWED 

Pres. F. O. Watts of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis, who is in close touch with 
the agricultural situation, summarizes the 
outlook of the farmers as follows: 

“The condition of agriculture, while unsat- 
isfactory in certain sections, promises, on 
the whole, to be about as good as last year. 
There has been much interest and some 
alarm concerning the cotton situation, and 
while there is no disposition to ignore the 
serious effects of an enormous cotton crop 
at the prevailing low prices, yet is easy to 
overemphasize its importance. While cer- 
tain sections of the South will undoubtedly 
suffer as a result, the situation, as a whole, 
is not as bad as the cotton condition alone 
would indicate. 

“The South, in many sections, has been 
increasingly turning to greater diversifica- 
tion. Then, too, certain industries in the 
South, depending on raw cotton, such as the 
cotton manufacturing, the cotton-seed oil and 
others, will even benefit from the low price 
of cotton. These and other related conditions 
will do something to overcome the ill effects 
of the low price of raw cotton.” 





GOOD YEAR AT FIRST NATIONAL OF 
ST. LOUIS 

The sum of $1,600,000 was paid in divi- 
dends to stockholders of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis, representing 16 per cent 
on capital. At the annual meetings all of- 
ficers and directors were reelected, including 
the official staffs of the affiliated First Na- 
tional Company, the investment division and 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company which 
renders trust service exclusively. The De- 
cember 3lst financial statement of the First 
National shows total resources of $159,244,- 
000; deposits $131,105,126; capital $10,000,- 
000; surplus and profits $7,154,037. 


The estate of the late Thomas H. West, 
founder of the first trust company in St. 
Louis and former head of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, is valued at $9,000,000. 





RESOLVED: 


ANNUAL MEETING OF MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis at its recent annual meeting elected the 
following directors to serve for a three-year 
period: Paul Brown, Edward Buder, Louis 
H. Egan, C. H. MeMillan, John Lawrence 
Mauran, J. Hugh Powers, Oliver F. Richards, 
Harry Scullin, George W. Wilson. At a 
meeting of the board of directors, held fol- 
lowing the stockholders’ meeting, Pres. Fes- 
tus J. Wade and all other officers were re- 
elected for the coming fiscal year. 

The board declared an extra dividend of 
2 per cent in addition to the last regular 
monthly dividend of 2 per cent. In all, 26 
per cent has been distributed to shareholders 
during the past year. Smployees were re- 
warded by a bonus of one full month’s pay, 
inclusive of the entire staff. 





The Security Trust Company has been or- 
ganized in Macon, Mo., with capital of $50,- 
000 and will absorb the business of the 
Rubey Trust Company. 

The Omaha Trust Company of Omaha, 
Neb., which is allied with the Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, has declared a 25 per cent stock 
dividend, increasing capital to $500,000. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Happy New Year! 


That all through 1927 we will 


continue to be immensely useful 
to our correspondents. 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 








NEW MANAGER FOR SAFE DEPOSIT 
DEPARTMENT 

Julien Janis has been made manager of 
the Safe Deposit Department of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, to succeed the 
late T. Fitzhugh Turner, who died suddenly 
December 14th, 1926. Mr. Janis is a de- 
scendant of the old pioneer French families 
of St. Louis and is the son of A. A. Janis of 
the American Surety Company. He began 
his banking career with the Continental Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis in 1902, and later 
entered the Safe Deposit Department of the 
Union Trust Company. 

In 1904 after the merger of the Union 
Trust Company and the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, Mr. Janis became assistant 
manager of the Saf+ Deposit Department of 
this merger. Later when the First National 
Bank in St. Louis was formed by a consoli- 
dation of the St. Louis Union Bank, Mechan- 
ics-American National Bank and the Third 
National Bank, he continued in the capacity 
of assistant manager of the Safe Deposit 
Department until his present promotion. 

Mr. Janis takes an active part in the af- 
fairs of the St. Louis Safe Deposit Associa- 
tion and has recently served as its president. 
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NORTHWESTERN TRUST COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $1,430,000 


offers the co nplete facilities of its TRUST and REAL ESTATE Departments 
to represent your interests in the State of Minnesota 


Affiliated with 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 




















ACTIVE YEAR FOR MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


TRUST COMPANY 

Like a sturdy old oak, impervious to shift- 
ing currents and seasons, the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis has dem- 
onstrated the enduring qualities and the re- 
wards that attend adherence to the best 
ideals of trust company administration. 
Thirty-six years have elapsed since the com- 
pany made its humble bow and when St. 
Louis was a city of 460,000 souls. It was one 
of the first banking organizations to apply 
the policy of personal service and to inter- 
pret banking as something human rather 
than austere and distant to everyday require- 
ments. This policy has bred loyalty on 
the part of depositors and clients, as indi- 
cated by the names of business firms and 
individuals on its books. 

The past year has proven one of the most 
successful in the history of the company. 
The financial department shows resources of 
$48,857,706, deposits of $40,007,804; capital 
$3,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$4,849,722. Trust department business has 
developed to such an extent that further ad- 
dition to space has been required. A recent 
innovation was the establishment of a travel 
bureau in charge of Miss Gladys Metcalfe. 

The board of directors of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company recently lost, through 
death, one of its most valued members, C. N. 
Whitehead, president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Company. Columbus Haile, 
newly elected president of the railroad, has 
been elected a member of the Mississippi 
Valley board to fill the vacancy. 


At the annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis, E. J. Mudd, a vice-president of 
the bank, was elected cashier to succeed Ray- 
mond F. MeNally, who resigned to become a 
vice-president and director in the National 
Bank of the Republic in Chicago. 





NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 

Pres. John G. Lonsdale and his associates 
at the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis have every reason to survey the opera- 
tions of that bank during the last year with 
satisfaction. Earnings were of record pro- 
portions and every department contributed 
its due quota to the results. The December 
31 financial statement shows total resources 
of $95,576,020, including cash and exchange 
of $18,845,300; U. S. bonds and certificates 
$5,660,126; bonds and stocks $9,231,899; 
loans and discounts $58,297,296. Deposits to- 
tal $69,716,892; capital is $10,000,000; sur- 
plus and profits $4,/23,000. The Federal 
Commerce Trust Company, which was or- 
ganized by the Commerce in 1924 to serve 
the financial needs of the St. Louis territory, 
reports total resources of $4,642,252, with 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$1,218,901. 





FESTUS J. WADE, JR. ENTERS WEDLOCK 

Announcement has been made of the mar- 
riage of Festus John Wade, Jr , son of Fes- 
tus J. Wade, president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis, to Catherine 
Louise Crunden, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Payne Crunden. He is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Company. 

Festus Wade, Jr., acquitted himself with 
distinction during the World War. He left 
Newman Preparatory School in June, 1917, 
at the age of eighteen, and three years under 
the age at which he would normally have to 
enlist, and entered the regular army at Fort 
Myer. He was promoted to Sergeant Major 
in March, 1918, and sailed for France in 
January of that year. He was cited for gal- 
lantry in action in France. His father, Fes- 
tus J. Wade, rendered valuable service as a 
“dollar a year man” in connection with the 
financial advisory and purchase department 
of the Railroad Administration at Wash- 
ington. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST COMPANY ACCUMULATES FIFTY 
MILLIONS SURPLUS 

As a climax to one of the most suc- 
cessful years in the annals of the organi- 
zation the directors of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of this city closed the year 1926 by 
authorizing the sum of $3,000,000 to be add- 
ed to surplus, making that account an even 
$50,000,000. While there are other banks 
and trust companies in the country having 
larger banking resources and capital, the 
Union Trust Company has the distinction of 
having the largest surplus of any banking in- 
stitution in the United States and exceeding 
also the surplus accounts of the largest banks 
in Europe. The year end also brought an 
extra dividend of 6 per cent to stockholders 
and generous bonuses to employees. The fi- 
nancial statement of the company for De- 
cember 31, 1926, shows capital of $1,500,000 
and in addition to the huge surplus, remain- 
ing undivided profits of $19,340. 

The business of the Union Trust Company 
has assumed colossal dimensions. The bank- 
ing department reports total resources of 
$196,494,458. The trust department figures 
are even more impressive. The amount of 
trust funds under administration aggregates 
$273,004,636; corporate trusts amount to 
$495,.541,000; securities held thereunder, $98,- 
109,028, and as transfer agent and registrar 
the company exercises such supervision over 
securities having par value of $1,435,650,670. 
The wisdom of securing the present capacious 
and attractive new banking home, which 
covers an entire city block, is indicated by 
the growth 1923. During the inter- 
three years banking resources in- 
$53,000,000; deposits, $34,000,000 ; 
surplus, $10,000,000 ; trust funds nearly $100,- 
000,000 and corporate trusts, $154,000,000. 

This growth is not due to exceptional cir- 
cumstances, but to progressive and wise ad- 
ministrative management under the leader- 
ship of President Henry C. McEldowney, his 
efficient associates and a loyal staff. 
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Robinson, president of the Peoples 
and Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
announces the appointment of J. G. Klingen- 
smith as assistant manager of the 
bond department. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Pittsburgh Clearing House Exchanges re- 
cently passed the nine billion dollar mark, 
going to $9,197,686,607.40. 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $144,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 


COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY GAINS 

With an increase in deposits of nearly five 
millions of dollars, making a total of 
149,942, the directors of the Colonial Trust 
Company closed the year 1926 with an extra 
dividend to share 
and authorizing extra compensation to em-- 
ployees. 
total resources of 
600,000; surplus, 
profits, $1,276,783. 
782,000: trustee under mortgage, 
000; securities deposited under 
trust mortgages, $14,525,710. 

The Colonial Trust Company is now com- 
fortably housed in its enlarged quarters, af- 
fording three outlets to 
teries of the city. 


$23,- 


shareholders of $2 per 


The December 31st statement shows 
$30,378,157; capital, $2,- 
undivided 
total $45,- 
$118,426,- 


collateral 


$3.000,000, and 


Trust funds 


main financial ar- 


The Peoples Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh reports deposits of $30,000,000. 
This is an increase of $7,500,000 for the year. 
Its trust funds, exclusive of real estate ag- 
gregate $82,700,000 and it is trustee under 
mortgage to the extent of $46,292,000. 

tee 
assistant 
and Trust 


Klingensmith has been appointed 
manager of the People’s Savings 


Company of Pittsburg. 
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STRENGTH 


Deep-rooted in the soil of business, in Cincinnati, this institution has 


attained strength through service. 


Adequately capitalized, ably managed, mature, this strong bank offers 
you a superior financial and trust service. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


CINCINNATI 


cAFFILIATED WITH THE FIFTH-THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF CINCINNAT] 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY 
Important gains in banking and trust busi- 
were scored by the Commonwealth 
Company of Pittsburgh during the 
past year. Earnings have been satisfactory 
and warranted an extra dividend at the 
year’s end. The financial statement shows 
banking resources of $16,698,218; deposits, 
$13,160,522; capital, $1,500,000; surplus, $1,- 
500,000, and undivided profits, $207,651. Trust 
funds total $17,817,500 and corporate trusts, 
$15,483,000. 


ness 


Trust 


YEAR AT PITTSBURGH TRUST COMPANY 

An increase of over $2,500,000 in deposits 
was registered by the Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany during the past year, making total 
of $18,527,929. Resources increased to $23,- 
S77,471. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus, $2,- 
000,000 and undivided profits, $645,659. Since 
its organization the Pittsburgh Trust 
pany has paid dividends aggregating 
673,000. The trust department also reflects 
substantial with estate and vol- 
untary trusts of $8,247,559; corporate trusts 
of over $35,000,000. 


Com- 
$7,- 


progress 


The Potter Title & Trust Company reports 
resources of $10,547,000; deposits, $7,695,000 ; 
capital, $500,000; surplus, $550,000 ; undivided 
$142,584 ; $210,068 ; 
$5,351,000 


profits, 
funds, 
646,000. 

The Bank of Pittsburgh, National Asso 
ciation, reports resources of $66,882,000; cap 
ital, $3,000,000; surplus, $3,000,000, and un 
divided profits, $2,245,332. 

John W. Thompson has been elected vice- 
president and a member of the board of 
directors of the Union National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. He succeeds the late Hamilton 
Stewart. The new official has been trust 
officer 1924. 


reserve, 
and 


trust 


corporate trusts, S. 


since 


OR TRUSTEE 

Following are recent appointments of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York: 
Trustee and paying agent under the trust in- 
denture of the Electrical Securities Corpora- 
tion; transfer agent for the common stock 
of the Hobart Manufacturing Co.; trustee 
under a trust indenture dated December 1, 
1926, of Florida West Coast Ice Co. securing 
an authorized issue of $10,000,000 par value 
first mortgage sinking fund gold bonds; trus- 
tee, paying agent and registrar under trust 
agreement of the Electric Public Service Co. 
providing for an authorized issue of $850.- 
000 ten-year 6 per cent sinking fund gold de- 
benture bonds; transfer agent for 300,000 
shares of common stock of the Murray Cor- 
poration of America ; 
and 


gage of the 


trustee, paying agent 
under the indenture of mort- 
Colorado Central Power Co.; 
transfer agent for the cumulative participat- 
ing preferred stock, 100,000 
shares and 50,000 stock 
Buffalo General 
transfer agent 


registrar 


consisting of 
shares of 
Laundries 
common 


common 

Corporation ; 
of the Fulton 
Syiphon Co., Knoxville, Tennessee; registrar 
for 150,000 shares of common New 
Orleans, Texas and Com- 
pany, New York City. 


stock 


stock of 


Mexico Railway 


TRUST OFFICER OF FARMERS LOAN & 
TRUST COMPANY 

Howard S. Butterweck was recently ap- 
pointed trust officer of the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company of New York. Thomas 
F. Godwin, Harry F. Ayers, Charles C. Jor- 
dan and Alexander D. Marks were appointed 
assistant trust officers; Sidney R. Craig and 
Wilfred L. Peel, assistant secretaries, and 
Harry W. Jones, assistant cashier. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


MODERNIZING OHIO CORPORATION 
LAWS 


For seventy-five years the legislatures of 
Ohio have enacted and amended laws to gov- 
ern corporations without any attempt at 
codification or providing a coordinated body 
of statutes. The effect has been somewhat 
chaotic for lawyers, corporations and fiduci- 
aries. Likewise the lack of up-to-date pro- 
visions has encouraged to some extent in- 
corporation in other states with loss of taxes 
to other jurisdictions. 

The Ohio Bar Association and other repre- 
sentative associations have now addressed 
themselves to the task of prevailing upon 
the lawmakers to enact a new and revised 
code. To pave the way several committees 
are working upon a codification of the cor- 
poration law with new provisions. 

Of particular interest to trust companies is 
a proposed revision to dispense with the re- 
quirement that corporate mortgages which 
cover personal property be filed as chattel 
mortgages and refiled every three years. 
This is the law now as to certain utility 
mortgages and the intent is to apply it to all 
corporate mortgages. Another new provi- 
sion is that corporations may employ trans- 
fer agents and registrars in this or any other 
state. Other amendments of interest to trust 
companies relate to voting agreements, de- 
termining voting or dividend rights; vali- 
dating the voting of shares standing in the 
names of executors, administrators, guard- 
ians, etc. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY’S 
CAPITAL INCREASE 


Increase in capital of the Cleveland Trust 
Company from $8,600,000 to $10,000,000 was 
approved at the recent annual meeting of 
the shareholders. Additional stock was au- 
thorized at $160 per share and each stock- 
holder of record is offered additional shares 
on the basis of approximately 16 per cent of 
his holdings as of April 20. This increase 
will give the Cleveland Trust Company com- 
bined capital and surplus of about $15,000,- 
000, the surplus and undivided profits stand- 
ing on December 31st at $5,081,519. 

Pres. Harris Creech and his organization 
of loyal officers and employees are planning 
to make 1927 another record year in the 
annals of this company. The whole staff is 
enlisted for new business and the spirit of 
salesmanship has been developed to a high 


stage of efficiency. The company began the 
year with over 435,000 deposit accounts on 
its books, and with deposits of $205,201,000. 
Resources aggregate $226,055,455. The 
“neighborhood bank’ system has been ex- 
panded to a total of fifty-three offices. 


FIVE MILLION SURPLUS FOR GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

By transferring the sum of $1,000,000 from 
undivided profits the surplus account of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland was 
recently increased from $4,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000, and with capital of $4,000,000, leaving 
undivided profits of $861,841. In connection 
with the last dividend distribution an extra 
dividenil was also declared of $2 per share. 
These authorizations reflect the prosperous 
conduct and growth of the Guardian during 
the past year which closed with deposits of 
$118,925,139, as compared with $103,045,000 
at the close of 1924 and $70,340,000 at the 
close of 1920. Combined resources as of 
December 31, 1926 amounted to $139,899,388, 
embracing cash on hand and in banks of $13,- 
428,176; U. S. bonds $14,554,000; loans and 
investments $103,645,000; acceptances and 
letters of credit $4,042,985. The Guardian 
conducts ten branch offices. 

Commenting on current business conditions, 
Pres. J. Arthur House says: “Fundamental 
conditions have been kept sound by the con- 
servative policies which have been followed 
in most lines of industry. For the coming 
months the prospect is for continuance of 
activity in large volume, though somewhat 
less than that of the past half year. There 
is diversity in the outlook of different lines 
of industry, with a tendency to steadiness 
rather than expansion.” 


PEARL STREET SAVINGS & TRUST 

Directors of the Pearl Street Savings & 
Trust Company of Cleveland declared an 
extra dividend of $1 in addition to the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $2, which was pay- 
able January Ist. As this bank paid an 
extra dividend of $1 July ist, this makes 
a total of $10 for the past year. Surplus 
was increased $100,000, bringing that ac- 
count up to a total of $1,000,000. Two years 
ago it totaled $750,000. Pres. A. F. Humel 
reports that 1926 has been a very successful 
year for the bank. There was an increase of 
$600,000 in deposits up to December 20th. 


Edward A. Seiter, vice-president of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincinnati, has 
been elected chairman of Group One of the 
Ohio Bankers Association. 
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We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. Jongs, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

Ami F. MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLEs A. FreEsE, Treasurer 

CLAUDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LAnpDGRAF, Assistant Secretary 


RoseErt C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec'y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. LocusBiuter, Assistant Treasurer 

JaMEs W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. MANor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 








GIFT TO CLEVELAND FOUNDATION 


Dr. Hamilton Fisk Biggar, late personal 
physician and close friend of John D. Rocke- 
feller, who died Nov. 29th at the age of 
eighty-eight, gave $100,000 to the Cleveland 
Foundation, three-fourths of the net income 
of which is to used either to advance 
medical science, to help young men or women 
get a medical education, or to contribute to 
hospitals and similar institutions. 

The Cleveland Foundation is destined to 
become an enormously important factor in 
the community affairs of Cleveland because 
of the many millions which will come into 
its power as a distributing organization in 
the years to come. A long step has been 
made in realizing the Foundation purposes 


be 


last year, particularly with the gift of 
the late George H. Boyd, the Sharon 
millionaire, which will be adminis- 


tered by the Foundation, partly for scholar- 
ship purposes and partly for such activities 
of Western Reserve University as the Foun- 
dation Committee may select. 

Cc. W. Brand, president of the Widlar 
Company, is a new member of the Commit- 


tee of the Cleveland Foundation. 
MIDLAND BANK OF CLEVELAND 
Under the progressive management of 
Pres. D. D. Kimmel the Midland Bank of 


Cleveland is steadily scoring increased busi- 
ness and service expansion. The December 
31,1926 statement shows total resources of 
$29,386,458 with loans and discounts of $19,- 
848,789; U. S. bonds and other securities 
$4,977,912; cash and due from banks $4,596,- 
949. Deposits total $24,840,000; capital is 
$2,000,000; surplus $1,000,000 and undivided 
profits $102,294. 


R. C. Parish of Cleveland has been appoint- 
ed auditor of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Akron, Ohio. 





PROFITABLE YEAR FOR TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 

Under the progressive guidance of General 
William J. Heppenheimer as president, the 
Trust Company of New Jersey, with main 
office in Journal Square, Jersey City, has 
experienced a most satisfactory year in earn- 
ings and growth of banking and trust busi- 
The directors recently approved a 
plan to authorize distribution of $570,000 as 
a stock dividend, at the rate of 19 per cent 
upon existing shares. Another development 
is the purchase of property to provide pa- 


hess. 


trons with garage facilities. 
The December 3ist financial statement 


shows total resources of $65,364.288, with de- 
posits now reaching $58,605,002. Capital is 
$3,000,000; surplus $2,500,000 and undivided 
profits $1,208,276. sesides the main 
there are four prosperous branches. 


office 


Don Knowlton, of the publicity department 
of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
has demonstrated a talent for radio play 
writing. Four radio playlets, written by Mr. 
Knowlton, were broadcast from WTAM re- 
cently. 

Central Trust Company will be the official 
name of the merger of Citizens National 
Bank and Fourth and Central Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. Capital and surplus is 
$4,000,000; joint resources $50,000,000; de- 
posits, $38,000,000. Charles W. Dupuis is 
president. 

The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company 
of Toledo will open a new branch at Dorr 
street and Collingwood about the first of the 
year. 

The Security Savings & Trust Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, reports total resources of $15,- 
253.363; deposits $13,245,771; capital $800,- 
000; surplus fund $1,152,450, and undivided 
profits of $55,141. 
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PROMOTIONS AT SECURITY TRUST 
COMPANY OF DETROIT 

At the first regular meeting of the newly 
re-elected board of directors of the Security 
Trust Company of Detroit, the following pro- 
motions were made in the staff personnel: 

Kenneth C. Thom, formerly assistant to 
the president, was elected secretary of the 
company. Harry R. Gleeson was advanced 
to assistant vice-president, in charge of the 
stock transfer department. Mr. Gleeson has 
been connected with this department in ex- 
ecutive and clerical capacities since 1914. 
Robert S. Marx and Raymond R. Cook of the 
stock transfer department and Verne C., 
Fratcher of the real estate department were 
elected assistant secretaries. 

A full list of officers follows: Chairman, 
James S. Holden; president, Albert E. Green ; 
vice-presidents: Albert B. Hoffman, Walter 
B. Hayes, C. Tom Darnton, Charles N. Gray; 
treasurer, Robert L. Nixon; secretary, Ken- 
neth C. Thom; trust officer, Herbert V. 
Pusch; asst. vice-president, Harry R. Glee- 
son; asst. secretaries: Fred L. Adams, Fred- 
erick J. O'Donnell, Alfred W. Massnick, Leo 
J. MeClarty, Harold W. Gibson, Leo J. Me- 
Millan, Verne C. Fratcher, Raymond R. 
Cook, Robert S. Marx; asst. trust officers: 
Phil D. Hall, Alex. H. Foster, Erle H. Hen- 


KENNETH C. THOM 


Elected Secretary, Security Trust Company of Detroit 
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THE COMMERCE GUARDIAN 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


MEMBER ° FEDERAL ° RESERVE ° BANK 


R. B. CRANE, Chairman of the Board 
E. H. CADY, President 
G. W. WALBRIDGE, Ist Vice-President 
E. G. KIRBY, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
E. C. EDWARDS, Vice-President 
HARRY P. CAVES. Secretary 
W. L. LAMB, Treasurer 


Your Toledo Business is Invited 


(MMIC COCO CALLA 
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derson; asst. treasurer, F. Earl Wall; audi- 
tor, J. Everett Johnson; mgr. bond depart- 
ment, S. Harvey Hughes; asst. mgr. bond de- 
partment, W. S. Gilbreath, Jr., mgr. business 
extension, Harrison B. Grimm. 


The following official advancements are 
announced by the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York: Franz Meyer from sec- 
ond vice-president to vice-president; and to 
second vice-president, Harry J. Carpenter, 
Henry M. Dyckman, James S. Alexander, 
Jr., and Rowland R. McElvare. 


Harry R. GLEESON 
Elected Vice-President, Security Trust Company of 
Detroit 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


BUSINESS AND BANKING ASPECTS 
PROMISING 

Most of the business, industrial 

ductive indices in 

try reflect sound 


and pro- 
of the coun- 
progress during the past 
year and a reliable foundation for con- 
tinued advances during this year. Bank 
clearings and debits for the last quarter in 
Los Angeles were seven per cent greater 
than for the same period last year. Dis 
tribution of goods, industrial operations, em- 
ployment and credit conditions are all sat- 
isfactory. Agricultural returns, although 
spotted, are on the whole, reasonably good. 
Building construction: has been at a 
what lower level and total construction for 
126 was 20 per cent less than in the previ 
vear, although larger commitments for 
1927 are in sight. 
Bank deposits in 


this section 


some- 


ous 


Los Angeles bo nks and 
trust companies are at record volume. Earn- 
ings of some of the larger institutions have 
been excellent. The annual report of the 
superintendent of banks shows that as of 


June 50th the total resources of the 357 state 
banks and trust companies of California ag- 


gregated $2,662,588,284, an increase of $156,- 
000,000 during the previous eight months. 

A development of general interest to Cali 
fornia bankers is the recent decision of the 
California Supreme Court which denied ap- 
plication of the Bank of Italy for a writ to 
compel the superintendent of banks to grant 
the bank a permit to establish two additional 
branches in Los Angeles. 


PROPOSED BANKING AND TAX 
LEGISLATION 


A number of banking bills have been pre- 
pared by the California 
ticn to be submitted for 
One of bills carries some important 
amendments to the Banking Act and an- 
other revises the Public Deposits Act. An 
effort will also be made to secure reduction 
in the rate of state taxes paid by banks and 
trust companies. The rate now paid on 
each $100 capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, is considerably above the general 
tax rate. It is also interesting to note that 
there is an absence of any further efforts 
on the part of members of the legal pro- 
fession to introduce bills aimed at trust com- 
panies, indicating the wholesome  develop- 
ment of relations between lawyers and trust 
companies. 


sSankers 


legislative 


Associa- 
action. 
these 
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FIRST NATIONAL AND PACIFIC. 
SOUTHWEST GROUP 

Annual meetings of the stockholders of the 
First National-Pacific-Southwest .. Banking 
Group of Angeles revealed a_ prosper- 
ous year. President Henry M. Robinson of 
the First National Bank and chairman of 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, 
reported that of the 2,697 holders of bene- 
ficial certificates in this group, 94.3 per cent 
are held in California, with an average 
number of shares per holder of 26, while the 
percentage of held outside of the 
state is only 5.7 per cent, with an average 
number of shares per holder of 24. An in- 
crease in the aggregate resources of the 
three institutions from $305,402,665.97 on 
Dee. 31, 1925, to $324,016,986.70 on Dec. 31, 
1926, was reported to the certificate holders. 
The increase in deposits of the First Na- 
tional for the same period was $3,003,677.62 ; 
of the  Pacific-Southwest, $11,607,673.12, 
while the capital and surplus of the First 
Securities Companies increased from 
$600,000) to $1,100,000. 

A number of appointments have been an- 
nounced at the Pacific-Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank. Alva M. Johnson has be- 
come assistant comptroller and Verne Bb. 
Wood, chief accountant. At the First 
National, C. T. Wienke made auditor 
at the central office and other appointments 
relate to branch management. 

The First Securities Company, affiliated 
with the First National-Pacific-Southwest 
Group, has increased its capital from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000. 

The West Hollywood National Bank and 
the Moneta National Bank of Los Angeles 
have been merged with the Pacifice-South- 
west Trust & Savings Bank. 


Los 


shares 


was 


was 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR FOR SECURITY 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 

As evidencing the 
during 1926 at the 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, the di- 
rectors authorized a stock dividend of 10 
per cent and an extra cash dividend of $2 
per share, in addition to the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 4 per cent. The stock divi- 
dend will provide for increases in capital 
from $10,250,000 to $11,275,000, giving the 
Security the largest capitalization of any 
bank in Los Angeles. Resources are around 
$250,000,000. A recent development was the 
absorption of the Bank of Van Nuys, to be 
known as the Van Nuys Branch. Those in 
charge of the branch are: W. P. Whitsett, 
chairman of the advisory committee; H. C. 
Hatterscheid, manager; F. N. High, cashier. 


prosperous results 


Security Trust « 
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CALIFORNIA BANK GROUP ACTIVITIES 
The progressive California Bank of Los 
Angeles and its affiliations, continue to estab- 
lish a record pace. Following recent on- 
nouncement that the stockholders of the Cal- 
ifornia Bank have recommended increase in 
capital from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 comes 
announcement that the affiliated California 
Trust Company will shortly increase its 
capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000, The trust 
company has doubled its volume of business 
during the past year, necessitating additions 
to staff and enlarged quarters. 
The present officers of the California 
Trust Company are: Chairman of the Board 
G. Allan Hancock: president—Leo. S38. 
Chandler; vice-presidents—Lewis E. Bliss, 
A. E. Huntington, A. M. Chaffey, Benson L. 
Smith, A. N. Kemp, Geo. A. J. Howard; vice- 
president and trust officer—Frederick Rk. 
Behrends; manager of corporate department 
—C. J. Thorson; secretary and treasurer— 
H. M. Coffin; escrow officer—W. T. Rimpau; 
assistant secretary and cashier—Gerald G. 
Oborn; auditor—D. L. Wyland; chief ac- 
countant—Conrad J. Fuglaar; assistant man- 
ager corporate department—Randolph Smith, 
and assistant secretary—Charles G. Kirksey. 
At a recent special meeting of the board 
of directors of California Bank many impor- 
tant changes in the official family were au- 
thorized: A. N. Kemp, the executive vice- 
president of the bank, was elected to the 
position of chairman, executive committee. 
Lewis E. Bliss, vice-president formerly in 
charge of the Eighth and Broadway office was 
transferred to the executive department at 
the head office. T. E. Ivey, Jr., formerly 
eashier of the bank, was given a vice-presi- 
dency, retaining his position of cashier. 
Other promotions were made as follows: 
to become junior vice-presidents: A. T. 
Brett, formerly assistant cashier; F. M. Ma- 
gee, manager credit department, and George 
A. Kern, manager of American branch. New 
division were made of certain of the bank’s 
branches with junior’ vice-presidents in 
charge. Geo. M. Chelew and Stockton Veazey 
have been appointed assistant cashiers at 
head office. : 
Announcement is made by A. M. Chaffey, 
president of California Bank, of the acquisi- 
tion of two banks. 
Bank of Bell, which 
since 1923 and has 


One is the Community 
has been in existence 
deposits of $250,000. 


W. J. Brandt has been appointed manager 


and will be assisted by Miles Hutchinson. 
The other institution is the Bank of Lomita, 
Lomita, which will be known as the Lomita 
office. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


PROSPECTIVE CHANGES IN BANK OF 
ITALY ORGANIZATION 


In connection with recent increase of capi- 
tal of the Bancitaly corporation from $50,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 it is currently re- 
ported that the huge Bank of Italy and 
other interests controlled by A. P. Giannini, 
will be consolidated into one large institu- 
tion, creating the greatest branch banking 
organization in the United States. It is 
also on the cards that the title of the Bank 
of Italy will be relinquished and that the 
new bank will bear a more appropriate 
name, presumably the Liberty Bank of Amer- 
ica. This is foreshadowed by the contem- 
plated action of the stockholders of the Lib- 
erty Bank, which belongs to the Giannini 
chain, increasing capital from $5,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. 


The new consolidation would embrace the 
Bank of Italy, with all its branches, the 
Liberty Bank, Bank of America, Commercial 
National Trust & Sank, Italian- 
American Bank, of San Francisco, and banks 
owned by the Bancitaly Corporation and the 
Americommercial Corporation. Net profits 
of the Bancitaly Corporation from January 
6, 1926, to November 30, 1926, aggregated 
$8.17° 12 with dividend requirements of 
$2,80.,033 during the same period. 

Control of the Southern Trust & Commerce 
Bank of San Diego, one of the largest bank- 
ing institutions in California outside of San 
Francisco, Oakland and Los Angeles, was ac- 
quired by the Bancitaly Corporation Janu- 
ary 5th. The bank has resources of $30,000,- 
000. 


Savings 


MERGER OF MERCANTILE TRUST COM- 


PANY AND AMERICAN BANK 

On January 3d, the merger of the Merean- 
tile Trust Company with the American Bank 
of San Francisco, was consummated under 
the new title of American Trust Company. 
Preceding the merger the Mercantile Trust 
Company increased its capital from $8,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000 and capital of the Merecan- 
tile Securities Company was increased from 
$2,000,000 to $38,750,000. At the same time 
the board of directors of the Mercantile was 
increased to thirty-five members. The mer- 
ger was negotiated on the basis of two 
shares of Mercantile Trust stock for three 
shares of American stock. 
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Trust Departments 
Banks and Trust 


Companies 


By CLAY HERRICK 


Vice-President, Whe Guardian Trust Company 
of Cleveland 


Price, 4420 * 


White to 


COMPANIES 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HIS is a new book dealing en- 

tirely with the organization, 
operation and development of trust 
departments by banks and trust 
companies. It comprehends practi- 
cal and approved procedure and rep- 
resents a survey of methods and 
practice as approved by practical 
experience of numerous trust com- 
panies. Included in the book are 
forms and records employed in trust 
department work which have been 
selected with care. Special atten- 
tion is given to fee schedules, the 
safeguarding of securities and the 
handling of investments. 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 

The Bank of America and Commercial Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank of An- 
geles awarded their employees extra com- 
the close of the year, repre- 
senting total of about $50,000. 

J. F. Sartori, president of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, has been elected 
president of the Los Angeles Clearing House 
Association. 


Los 


pensation at 


John C. Campbell, past president, Califor- 
nia Escrow Association, and for a number of 
superintendent of Pacific- 
Southwest Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
has associated himself with Ray- 
mond B. Wells of Los Angeles for the prac- 
tice of law. 

Ek. J. Nolan, president of the Merchants 
National Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, advises that a bonus of 5 per cent of 
the annual salaries was paid to the employ- 
this institution. In addition to the 
Christmas bonus, the 800 employees of the 
Merchants National will soon be the 
ficiaries of a pension plan. 

F. R. Kerman, assistant vice-president of 
the Bank of Italy, and head of its advertis- 
ing department, was awarded the prize at 
the recent Financial Advertisers Association 
convention for the best advertising solution. 


years eScrows, 


Angeles, 


ees of 


bene- 


55 Liberty Street, New York City 


Capital of the United Bank and 
Company of San Francisco has 
creased from $600,000 to $3,000,000. 

Stockholders of the Wells Fargo Bank & 
Union Trust Company of San Francisco, 
have approved plans for the organization of 
an auxiliary corporation to handle loans and 
investments. 

The Crocker 


Trust 
been in- 


First National Bank of San 
Francisco has opened a bond department in 
charge of Alan J. Lowrey. 


REFLECTS PROSPERITY IN SPOKANE 


The active trend of business in Spokane, 
Wash., is reflected in the excellent financial 
report of the Old National Bank & Union 


Trust Company of that city, under the chair- 
manship of Daniel W. Twohy and the presi- 
dency of William D. Vincent. The trust 
end is under the efficient guidance of vice- 
president and ‘trust officer, William J. Kom- 
mers. 

The banking resources amount to $22,708,- 
714, with deposits of $19,252,246; capital 
$1,500,000 ; surplus and profits $643,010. The 
trust department shows under administra- 
tion total assets of $28,936,809, making com- 
bined banking and trust responsibility of 
over $50,000,000. 

































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


WORK OF CORPORATE 
TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


by R. G. PAGE 


Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co. 


and PAYSON G. GATES 


Assistant Secretary, Bankers Trust Co. 


i Big is the first comprehensive work giving, from authoritative 
and practical sources, an inside view of corporate trust and 
corporate agency administration. Emphasizing the most recent 
developments, this book provides officers of trust companies and 
banks engaged in fiduciary service with actual demonstrations of 
trust company practice in respect to: 


CORPORATE TRUSTS CORPORATE AGENCIES 


Mortgages and indentures Corporate reorganizations and read- 
Authentication and delivery of bonds justments 


Sinking funds and releases of prop- 


Protective and reorganization com- 
erty 


mittees 
Defaults and remedies 


: a Transfer and registration of securi- 
Collateral trust indentures, note is- fe 8 
sues equipment trusts on 
Escrow and miscellaneous trusts Coupon and divided payments 


An important feature of this exceptional book is the collection of over 100 forms, com- 
prising a complete set of corporate trust and agency records. 


It points out the necessity for careful analysis of all trust agreements; describes the 
dangers of immunity clauses; explains corporate trust and corporate agency services; covers 
the subject of fees and of vault control. It is in every respect a “‘brass-tack’’ book and the 
first to give the views of one on the inside of corporate trust work, looking out. 


Price, postpaid 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which kindly 
send me copy of ‘““Work of Corporate Trust Departments,” or you may send me copy 
on approval. 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 





